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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I 

WRITERS BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST, 670—1066 

1. The History of English Literature is ihe story of 
tvhnt great English men and women thought and felt, and 
then wrote down in good prose and beautiful poetry in the 
English language. The story is a long: one. It begins in 
England about the year 670; it had its unwritten be- 
ginnings still etirlier on the Continent, in the old Angle- 
Land I it was: Stilf going on in the year which closes this 
book, 1833 ; nor has our literature lost any of its creative 
force in the years which have followed 1832. Into this 
.little book then is to be briefly put the story of , nearly 
1,200 years of the thoughts, feelings, and imagination of 
a great peopli* Every English man and woman has 
good reason to be proud of the work done by their fore- 

. fathers in prose and poetiy. Every one w'ho can write 
a good book or a good song may say to himself,. “ I 
belong' to a nolrle company, which has been teaching 
and clelighyng the world for more than 1,000 years.” 
And that is a fact in which those who write and those 
who jeacl Englislf literature ousrht to feel a noble pride. 

2. The English and the Welsh.- -This literature is 
written in Englfsh, the , tongue of our fathers. They 
lived, while this island of ours was still called Britain, in 
North and South Denmark, in Hanover and Frie-slajiid— 
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Jutes, Angles, and Saxons. Their common tongue ar 
natne brt, either because they were pressc 

from the inland, perhaps by Attila, or for pure love 
adventure, they took to the sea, and, landing at varioi 
parts of IJritain at various times, drove back, after 1 1 
years o! hard fighting, the Britons, whom they calk 
Welsh, to the land now called Wales, to Strathclyde, ai 
to (.tornwall. It is rvell for those who study English liter: 
tuT'o to remember that in these places the Britons r 
nmined as a distinct race with a distinct literature of the 
own, because the storie.s and the poetry of the Bricot 
crept afterwards into English literature and htid a gre; 
iulliicnce upon it. Moreover, in the later days of tl 
Conquest, a .great number of the Welsh ■were amalgi 
mated with ih'e English. The whole talc of King Arthu 
ol which .English poetry and even English prose i.s .so ful 
was a British title. .Some then of the imaginative wot 
of the conquered afterwards took captive their fierc 
conquerors. 

The English Tongue. — The earliest form of ot 
English tongue i.s very different from modern English i 
form, prominciiition, and appearance ; but still the hit 
.guage written in the year 700 is the same as that in whic 
the prose of the Bible is written, just as much as the trc 
planted a hundred years ago is the same tree to-day. . 
is this sameness of language, as well as -.the sameness i 
national spirit, which makes our literature one literatiii 
for 1,200 years. 

4. Of English Literature -written in this tongue n 
have no e-xtant prose until the time of K.in,g /Elfred. Me 
like Breda and Ealdlielm, wrote, their prose^n Latin. Bt 
we have, in a few manuscripts, a great deal of poeti 
written in Engli-sh, chiefly before the da)’s of /Elfrei 
There is (i) the MS. under the name of Cadnwn's Pan 
phrase, a collection of religious poems by various writer 
now in the Bodleian. There is (2) the MS. of Beowu 
and of the last three books of Judith. T'he'e i.s (3) th 
Exeter Book,^ miscellaneous collection ^of poems^ left h 
Leofric, Bishop of Exeter, to his cathedral church in th 
year toyi. There is (4) the Vercelli BoHe, discovered ; 
Vercelli in the year 1S32, in which, along with homilie 
there is a collection of six poems. A few leaflets eon 
plete the list of the MSS. containintr ooeins earlier tha 
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/EifrecL All together they constitute a vernacular poetry 
which consists of more than twen^- thousand lines. 

5. The iTiotre of the jtdfem.'? . t? essentially tlie same, 
unlike .'tny inoderii metre, without rhyme, and without 
any fixed number of stdlables. Its essential elements were 
accent and alliteration. Every verse is divided into two 
half-verse.s by a pause, .-md has four accented syllables, 
wliilo the number of unaccented syllables is indifferent. 
These half-verses are linked together by alliteration. The 
two accented syllables of the first half, and one of the 
accented syllrtoies in the second half, begin with the same 
consonant, or with vowels which were generally different 
one from another. This is the formal rule. But to give 
a greater freedom there is often only one alliterative 
letter in the first half-verse. Here is an example of the 
usual form ; — ■ 

.•\nd i/t'aw-r/ria.<i : im niege wcorSeiS 
Windu geondsavven. 

■And the (I’evv-rAwnlall : at the ohy- break is 
Winnowed hy the wind. 

This metre was continually varied, and was capable, 
chiefly by the addition of unaccented syllables, of many 
harmonious chaugos. The length-of the lines depended 
on the nature of the things described, or on the rise tind 
fall of the singers emotion ; the emphatic words in which 
the chief thought lay were accented and alliterated, and 
probably received an additional force by the beat of the 
hand upon the harp. All the . poetry was sung, and the 
poet could niter, as he sang, the inoveinent of : the verse. 
But, Iwwevei die metre was- varied, it was not varied 
arltitrarily, it followed clear rules, and all its develop- 
ments were built on the simple original type of four 
accents and three alliterated syllables. This was the 
vehicle, interspersed with some rare insttmees in which 
rhymes were employed; in which; ait; English poetry was, 
sung and fvritten till the French system of rhymes, metres, 
and accents w;i.« transferred to the English tongue ; and 
it c.8ntinued, alongside of the French system, to be used, 
sometimes miiidi and sometimes little, , until the l6th 
century. Nor, though its. use was finished then, was its 
influence lost. Its habits, especially alliteration, have 
entered into all English poetrv- 
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(>. The Characters of this poetry.-— (i) It is marked 
by purailellsm. It. frecjjjiently repeats the same state- 
ment or thoug-ht'ih d.^/erent*Svays. , But this is not so 
common as it is, for example, in Hebrew poetry. (2) It 
uses the orclinar-y metaphorical phrases of Teutonic 
poetry, such as the ■wkalLs-road for the sea, but uses 
them with greater moderation or with less inventiveness 
than the Icelandic poets. Elaborate similes are not found 
in the earlier poetry, but later poets, Cynewulf especially, 
invent them, not frequently, but well. . .(3) A great variety 
of compound words, chiefly adjectives, also characterise 
it. by the use of which the poet strove to express with 
brevity a number of qualities belonging to his subject. 
When Tenny.sbn used such adjectives as hoUoiv-vmilted, 
dainty-woejuh he was returning to the custom of his 
ancient predecessors. (4) At times the poetry is concise 
and direct, but this i.s chiefly found in those parts of the 
poems uhich have some relation to heathen limes. For 
the most part, save when the subject is war or sea- 
voyaging, the poetiy is diffuse, and wearies by a constant 
repetition. But we owe a great deal of this repetition to 
the introduction of e.xtempore matter by the bards as 
they sung. There is not much of it in poems which have 
been carefully edited, as many were in the time of HLlfred. 
Nor do I think that the original lays which the bards ex- 
panded were more diffuse than the early,|,Icelandic lays. 
(5) It is the earliest extant body of poetry in any modern 
language. It began to be written in England towards the 
close of the seventh century, and all its best work was 
clone before the close of the eipfhth. (6) Its width of 
range is very remarkable. The epic is repre^nted in it by 
Bemvulf. Judith is an heroic saga. The earlier Genesis 
is a paraphm.se with origin.-il episodes. The later 
Genesis is an epic fragment with dramatic conversations, 
and in other poems there are .traces of what might have 
formed a Itasis for a dramatic literature. The Jixodus in 
an heroic narrative, freely invented on the Biblical story. 
The Christ of Cynervulf is a threefold {^lern, coneeive'd 
I’ke a trilogy, in the honour of Christ, the Hero. Narra- 
tive poetry is represented by Cynewulf’s lyems of the life 
of Saint GiiSlac, of the martyrdom of Saint Juliana, by 
the Etene and the Andreas. There is one pure lyric, 
and there are sacred hymns of joy among- Cynewiilf^s 
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poems which have all the quality of lyrics. There are 
five elesiiac poems. Tliejj; ar^a number of Riddles, 
some of which are poems of pure natural description. 
There are didactic, gnomic, and allegorical poems. 
Almost every form of poetry is represented. (7) It is 
the only early poetry which has poems wholly dedicated 
to descriptions of nature, . Of such dcscriptioms there 
is no trace in the Icelandic poetry. For anything re- 
sembling them we must look forward to the nineteenth 
century. (S) Many of tlic poems arc e.vtraorclinririly 
modern in feeling. The hymns of Cynewulf might liave 
been written by Crashaw. . The sentiment of the IVafi- 
derer and the Ruin tnight belong to this century. The 
Seafarer has tlie same note of feeling for the ,sea which 
prevails in the sea-poeti7 of Swinburne and Tennyson. 
f9) There is no trace of any Norse influence or religion 
on early English poetry. Old Saxon poetry influenced 
the later English verse, but may itself have been derived 
from England. Tlie poetry of natural description owes 
much to the Celtic influence which was largely present 
in Northumbria, but there is no direct Celtic note in 
early English poetry. There is a classic note. Virgil 
and other Latin poets were read by those whom Da;drt 
taught, and the ancient models had their wonted power. 
The unexpected strain of culture, so remarkable in this 
poetry, must, I think, be due to this influence. (10) The 
greater part of this poetry was written in Northumbria, 
and before the coming of the Danes. This has been 
c(uestic)tied, but it seems not wlselyc The. only examples 
of any _ importance outside of this statement are the 
war-lyrics in <the Chronicle and that portion of the Cred- 
monic poems which it is now believed was translated from 
an Old .Saxon original, probably in the time of /Elfred. 

7. The Pirst English Poems,— Our forefailier.s, while 
as yet they were heathen and lived on the Continent, 
made potans, and of this poetry we may . posseiss : a few 
remain-s. The earliest is The Song of the Traveller— 
W’idsmi, the fa?-goer — ^but it has been filled up by later 
insertions. ; It is not much more than a catalogue of the 
folk and the pTace.s whither the minstrel said he went 
with the Goths, but when he expands concerning himself, 
he shows so pleasant a pride in his art that he-wi'ns our 
sympathy. Deof s Comflaint vi another of these poems. 
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CHAP. 


Its form is that . of a true lyric. The writer is a bard at 
the court of the Heodfiiirigs^ffoni .whom his rival: takes 
iris place and goods."'.’ He Writes this complaint to corn' 
fort his heart. Weland, Beadohild, Theodvic knew cure 
and sorrow. “. they ovenvent, ; //«j also may 1.” 
This is the refrain of all the verses of our first, and, I may 
sav. otir ouly early Engli-sh lyric The dt Fins- 

iiurii i.s ;m epic fragment. It tdl.s, and wkli all the fire of 
war, of the attack on. Fin’s jralace in Friesland, and 
another part of the same story is to be found in Bcorndf. 

It is plain there Was a full Fin-saga, portions of which 
ivert! sung at feasts. This completes, with those parts of 
which, we may refer to heathen traditionary 
songs, the list of the English poetry which we may possi- 
bly say belonged to the older England over seas. There 
are two fragments of a romance of Waldhere of the date 
or place of which we know nothing. In ilie so-called 
Rune .Vw/A'— -which, as we have it, is not old — there is 
one verse" at least which alludes to the tlnie.s of the 
heroic .sagas. But ihe poems where we find most traces 
of early Engli.rii paganism are the so-called Chnrms. 

S. Beowulf is our old English epic, and it recounts the 
great deeds and cleatli of Beoivulf. It rnay hm e arisen 
before the English conquest of Britain in the shape of 
short songs about the hero, and we can trace, perhaps, 
three different centres for the story. Tke scenery is laid 
among- the Danes in Seeland and among the Geats in 
South Sweden, on the coast of the North Sea and the 
Kattegat. There is not a word about our England in the , 
poem." Coming to England in the form of short poems, 
it was wrought together into a complete tale of two parts, 
the first Of which we may again divide into two ; arid wasi 
afterwards edited, with a few Christian applications, and 
probably by a Nbrthmribrian poet, in the eighth century, : 
In this form we possess it. . > 

The story is of Hrothgar, : one of the kingly race of 
Jutland, W-lio . builds his hall, Heprot, near ^he sea, .on 
the edge of the moorland. A. momstet' called Grendel, 
half-human, , half-fiend, ..dwells in a sea-cave, nqa? the . 
moor Over which, he wanders .by, nighf, and hating the 
festive noise, carries off thirty of . the thegns of Hrothgar 
and devours them. : He then haunts the hall at nighfi 
and after twelve, years of this distress, Beowulf, thegn of ; 
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I-Iygelac, sails from Swetlen to brini»'-help to Hrothgar, 
anrl at, night, when ti rondel breaks into the hall, wrestles 
with him, tears away his annfand tl^ fiend flies away to die, 
M'he second division of the first part of the poem begins 
with the vengeance taken by Grendel’s mother. She slays 
/Escliere, a trusty thegn of flrothgar. Then Beowulf 
descends into her sea-cave and slays her also ; feasts iu 
tniimph with Hrothgar. and returns to his own land. The . 
.second pan of the poem opens fifty years later. Beowulf 
is nov.’ king ; his land is happy under his rule. But his 
fete is at hand. A fire-drake, . who guards a treasure, 
is robbed and corae.s from his den to harry and burn 
the country. The gray-haired king goes forth to fight 
his last fight, slays the dragon, but dies of its fiery breath, 
and the. poem closes with the tale of his burial, burned on 
a lofty pyre on the lo]) of HronesiiiBs. 

Its social interest lies in what it tcdls us of themanner.s 
and customs of our forefathers before they came to 
England. Their mode of life in peace and war is 
described ; their ships, their towns, the scenery in which 
they lived, their feasts, amusements -we have theticcount 
of a whole day from morning to night -the clo.se union 
between the cliieftaitt and his war-brothcr.s ; their women 
and the reverence given them ; the way in which they 
feced death,- in which they sang, in which they gave gifts 
and rewards. 'J^he story is . told with Homeric directness 
and simjtlicity, hut not with Homeric rapidity. A deep 
fatalism broods over it. ‘‘Wyrd (the fate-goddess) goes 
ever as it must,” Beowulf says, when he thinks he may be 
torn to pieces by Gvendel. “ It shall be,” he cries when 
he goes to fight the dragon, “ for us in the fight as Wyrd 
shall foresee.* But a daring spirit fills the fatalism. 
“Let him who can,” he s.sys, “gain honour 'ere he die.” 
•‘Let us Inue fame or death.” Out of the fatalism naturally 
grew the dignity and much of the pathos of the poem, 
it is mo.st poetical in the vivid cli.iracter-drawing of men 
•ind wonic’*, anti especially in the character of the hero, 
both in^fis yoiitl3,and in lfis age ; in the fateful pathos of 
the «ld man’s last fight for his country against certain 
death, in the noble scene of the burial, in the versing of 
the grave and courteous interchange of human feeling 
between the personages. - Moreover, the descriptions of 
the sea and the voyage, and of the savage places of the 
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cliffs and tire moor, are instinct with the spirit whicii is 
still alive among our poetry, and which makes dreadful 
and lonely «'iiderness«r seen?? dtvelt in— as if the places 
needed a king— by monstrous beings-. In the creation of 
i ireiidcd and his mother, the savage stalkers of the moor, 
chat half-nattirfil, half-supern.'itiir.'il world began, w-bich, 
when men grew gentler and the country more cultitaited, 
became so beautiful as fairyland. Here is the description 
of tlte dwelling-place of Grendel : — 

There the land i.'; hid in gloom, 

Where they ward ; wolf-haunted .slope.s, windy headlands 

Fearful is the tnarish-path, where the mountain torrent 
’Neath the Nesse.s’ mist, nkher makes its way. 

Under earth the flood is, not afar from here it lies j 
Hut llu; measure of a mile, where the mere i.s set. 

Over it, oulrcaching, hang the ice-nipt lree.s : 

Held by roots the holt is fast, and o’er-hehns the wnter. 

There an evil wonder, every night, a man may see — 

In the iloocl a fire ! 

Not uuhaunted is the place ! 

Tlience the welter of the waves is npwhirled on high ; 

Wan towards the clouds, when the wind is stirring 
Wicked weather up ; till the lift is waxing dark, 

And the welkin weeping ! 

The whole poem, Pagan as it is, is Englisljto its very root. 
It is sacred to us, our Genesis, the book of our origins, 

9. Christianity and English Poetry.— When we 
came to Britain we were great warriors and great sea 
pirates— " sea wolves,” as a Roman poet calls us ; and 
all our poetry clown to the present day is full of war, 
and freciliently t'f the sea. No ntition ha/ ever written 
so much sea-poetry. But we were more than mere 
warriors. \Vc were a home-loving people when we got 
settled either in , files wick or in England, and all our 
literature from the first . writings to the last is full of 
domestic love, the clearness of home, and ts'ae ties of 
kinsfolk. We were a religious people, ^ven as hgatheii, 
still more so when w'e. became Christian,' and our peetry 
is as much ctf religion, as of war. But with Christianity a 
new spirit entered into English poeti^. 'The -war spirit 
did nijt decay, but info the song steals a softer element. 
The fatalism is modified by the faith that the fate is the 
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will of a goad God. . Tho ■ sorrow is not loss, but it_ is 
relieved by an onlook of joy. THc triumph over enemies 
is not less, but even mor^ exulfeg, for it is the triumph 
of God over His foes that is sung by Caedmon and 
Cynewulf, bior is the imaginative delight in legends 
and in the supernatural less. But it is now found in the 
legends of the saints, in the miracles and visions of angels 
that Bteda tells of the Christian heroes, in fantastic alle- 
gories of spiritual things, like the poems of the Phmiix 
and the 'rhe love of nature lasted, but it dwells 

1 now rather on gentle than on savage scenery. The 

human sorrow for the hardness of life is more tender, and 
;; when the poems speak of the love of home, it is with an 

j added, grace. One little bit still lives for us out of the 

older world. 

1 Dear the welcomed one 

5 To his 'Frisian wife, when his Idoater’s drawn on shore, 

: When Ills keel comes Imck, and her man. returns to home ; 

. . Her.s, her own food-giver. And she prays him hi, 

Washes then his weedy coat, and new weeds put.s on him ! 

O ly the it is on land to him whom his love constrains. 

If that was the .soft note of home in a pagan 
time, it was softer still when Christianity had meh 
lowed ma, liners. Yet, with all this, the ancient faith 
! '.( still influences the Christian song. Christ is not only the 

j Saviour, but thg Hero who goes forth against the dragon. 

. His overthrow of the fiends is described in much the 

i same terms as th.at of Beowuirs wrestling with Grendel, 

“ Bitterly grim, gripped them in his wrath." The death 
I of Christ, at which the univ'erse tremliles and weeps, was 

! ■ mi.ted up afterwards with the story of the death of Balder. 

The old poetry penetrated the new, but the spirit of the 
new transformed that of the old. 

to. Ctedmon,— The poem of Beowulf has the grave 
Teutonic power, but it is not, as a whole, native to our soil. : 
It is not the first true English poem. That is the work 
of C.EDMhN, and it was done in Nortluimbria, The 
story it, as uM by Breda, proves that the making of 
song's was common at the time. . Ctedmon was a servant 
f to the monaste/y of Hild, an abbess of royal blood, at 

i Whitby in Yorkshire. He was somewhat when the 

gift of song came to him, and he knew' .’nothing of the ait 
of verse, .so that at the feasts when for the sake of mirth 
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all sang in turn he left the table. One evening, having- 
done so and gone to tfie stables,' for he had the care of 
the cattle that night, hff feU aSieep, and One came to him 
in vision and said, ‘‘ Cajclmon, sing me some song.-’ And 
he answered, “I cannot sing; for this cause I left the 
feast and came hither.’’ Then said the other, “ H oweyer, 
yon shall sing.” “What shall I sing?” he replied. 
“Sing the beginning of created things,” answered the 
other-.' Whereupon he began to sing venses to the praise 
of God, and, awaking, remembered what he had sung, 
and added more in verse.worthy of God, In the morning 
he crime to the town-reeve, and told him of the gift he 
had received, and, being brought to Hild, was ordered 
to tell his dream before learned men, that they might give 
judgment whence his verses came. And rvhen , they had 
iieard, tl)cy all said that Iieaveniv grace had been ebn- 
ferred on him by our Lord. This stoiy ought to be 
loved by us, for it tells of the beginning in Eng'lancl of the ^ 
wonderful life of English Poetry. Nor .should we fell to 
reverence the plaee whore it began. Above the small 
and land-locked harbour of Whitby rises and juts out 
towards the sea the dark cliff where Hikl’s monastery 
stood, looking out over the German Ocean. It i.s a wild, 
wind-swept ujiland, above the furious sea ; and standing 
there we feel that it is a fitting birthplace for the poetry 
of the sea-ruling nation. Nor is the versi^bf the first poet • 
■without the stormy note of the. sea-scenery among which, 
it was written, nor without the love of the star.s and the 
high moorlands that Cajdmon saw from Whitby Head. 
Ctedmon’s poems were done befoi c 6So, in which year he 
died. Basda tells us that he sang the story of Genesis 
and .Exodus, many other tales in the Sacred Scriptures, 
and the story of Christ and the Apostles and of Heaven 
and Hell to come. “ Other.s .after him trietl to make 
religious poems, but none could ttompare with him for he 
learnt the art of song not. from men, but, di-v'inely . aided, 
received that gift,” . It .is. plain then that lie was, the 
founder of a school. .It is . equally plaiji, it seems, from 
this passage, that at .Bteda’s death the later schoSl of 
religious poets, of whom Cynewulf was tliie . chief, had not 
begun to -write. Ciednion’s poems, then, were widely 
known. Bseda -quotes. their first verses. They were copied 
from monastery to monastery. ..Alfred got them from the 
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!■ nol'tli, and no doubt gave them, to the great schools at 
Winchester. They were however lost. Only their fame 

i .1 1. TlieiTmiianOtedmon. — ArchtiishopUssher, hunting 

for book.s for Trinity College, Dublin, found an Old 
English Mii. which Francis Du Jon (Junius) printed in 
Amsterdam aijout 1650, and published as the work of Cied,'- 
inon, becaii.se its contents agreed with Bseda’s description 
i : of Ciedmon’s poems and of his first hymn, Junius was a 
I friend of Milton, and Milton was one of the first to hear 

1: what the earliest English poet was supposed to have 

written on the Fall of the Angels . and the Fall of Man. 
Since then critics have wrought their will upo.n, this MS. 
Some sny that Cwalmon did not write a line of it ; other.s 
r allow him some share in it. It pleases us to think, and 
the judgment is possible, that the more archaic portion of 
the first poem in the MS.— dhe tvhich describes 

the Fall of the Angels and the Creation, the Flood, and 
perhaps the battle of Abraham with the kings of the East 
is by Caidmon himself. In the midst of the Genesis there 
is howev er a second description of the Fall of the Angels 
and an elaborate account of the council in He11,andof the 
temptation in the Garden. This is held to be an after- 
insertio.n, made pcjhaps in the time of /Elfred. It differs in 
ti '. feeling, in siibtlety, and in manner of . verse from the rest. 
A conjecture was made that it was. a translation of a part 
of an Old Sasoi? poem, and this seems to be borne out 
by the discovery in 1894 of a fragment of Old Saxon 
poetry in which there are lines , similar to those of this 
. separated portion of the Gwztww. The next poem in the 
MS. is the jE.tw/r«.. It is certainly not by Credmon..:- It 
is not aparapSia.se ; it is a triumphal poem of war, boldly 
invented, on the passage of the Red Sea. The JMtticl, 

; the third poem of the MS,, is so dull that, it is no matter 

who wrote it or when it wa.s written. The second part 
of the IMS. is in a different hand-writing from the first, 
and is a suries of Psalrnlike poems on the Fail, of the . 
; (Vngels, the Hariiowing of I-Iell, the Resurrection, Ascen- 

; sion^ Pentecost, the Judgment Day, and the Temptation. 

I They A.ve a kmd^of Paradise Re^'oined:, ' 

j, 12. The interest of these poems is not found in any 

S hrase of the Scriptures, but in those , parts of them 
are the inv'ention of the poets; in the drawing of 
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the characters, in the passages instinct with the genius 
of our race, and wdtlj the individuaUtj' of the writers. 
The account of the ofCdtion^ the older Genesis has the 
grandeur of a nature-myth. The description of the 
flood is full of the experience of one who had known the 
sea in storm. The battle of Abraham is a fine clash of 
v/ar, and might be the description of the repulse by some 
Northumbrian king of the northern tribes. The ruin 
of the angels and the peace of Heaven, set in contrast, 
have the same kind of proud pathos as Milton’s work on 
the same subject. The later Genesis is even more 
Teutonic than the first. Satan’s fierce cry of wrath and 
freedoni against God from his bed of chain in Hell is 
out of the heart of heathendom. The northern rage of 
wiiv and the northern tie of war-brotherhood speak in all he 
say.s, in all that his thegns reply. The pleasure of the north- 
ern imagination in swiftness and joy is just as marked as 
its pleasure in dark pride and in revenge. The burst of 
exulting' vengeance when the thegn of Satan .succeeds in 
the teinplation is magnificent. His master, he cries, will 
lie softly and be blithe of heart in the dusky fire, now 
that his revenge is gained. There is tine dramatic power 
in the dialogue between Eve and the fiend, and so much 
subtlety of thought that it cannot belong to Ctedmon’s 
time. It is characteristic of Teutonic manners that the 
motives of the woman for c.ating the fpiit are all good, 
and the passionate and tender conscientiousness of the 
love and repentance of Ad.am and Eve is cquallj' char- 
acteristic of the gentler and more religious side of 
the Teutonic nature. “Dark and true and tender is 
the North.” 

The Exodus 1% rem.arkable for its descl'lptions of war 
and a marching host, and especitdiy for the elaborate 
•painting' of the breaking. up of the sea, which tvas prob- 
.ably done by one who had bimself battled with a whirling 
gale on the Herman Ocean. On the whole, we have in 
the two parts of the Genesis, and in the Exvdus, in the 
midst of spaces of dulness, original ^and imEi,gi native 
pieces of poetry well worthy of the beginnings of Ettglish 
song,'" , .. 

J3. English in the South. — While Ctedmon was still 
alive, Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, and his sub- 
deacon Hadrian set up . a celebrated school of learning 
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at Camerliiu y. which flourished for a short time and then 
decayed. One nf Theodore’s scholars was Ealduki.m. 
A young man when Caidnfbn di^ in 6S0, his name is 
connected with English poetry'. As Abbot of Malmesbury 
and bishop of Sherljorne he spread the learning of 
Canterbury over the south of England, and sent his 
influence into Northumbria, wliere his were imi- 

tated by Cynewulf, But our chief interest in him is that: 
he was himself an English poet. It is said that he had 
not his equal in the making and singing of English verse. 
One of his sotigs was popular in the twelfth century. 
/Elfred had some in his possession, and a pretty story tells 
that when the traders came into the towns, Ealdhelm used, 
like a gieeman, to stand on the bridge or the public way 
and sing' songs to then) in the English tongue, that he 
might lure them by the sweetness of his speech to hear 
the word of God. 

14. English Poetry after Offidmon — “Judith.”— 
We have seen that English poetry began w'ith religion 
in the poetns of Cssdmon, and the greater part of the 
written poetry which followed him is also religious. One 
of the best of these pieces is the Judilh. Originally 
composed in twelve bonks, we only possess the three last 
which tell of the banquet of Holofernes, his slaughter, : 
and the attack of the Jews on the .'Assyrian -camp. It is ■ 
a poem made af^r Ba'da’s death, full of the flame and 
joy of w.ar. Nor is the draiving of the person and charac- 
ter of Judith unworthy of a race which has always lion-- 
oured women. She stands forth clear, a Jewish Velleda.. 
To call the poem, however, as some have done, the finest 
of the Old Enj^i.sii poems, is to say a great deal too much. 
We may date, about the .same time, in the eighth century, 
a fine fragment on the Harro'wing of Hell, some poems 
on Christian legends, perhaps the allegorical poems of the 
llTialtJ and the Panther, and some lyrical transktions of 
the Psalms in the Kentish and West Saxon diaicct.s. 

r 5, Ther^ are five Elegies in the Exeter Book, which 
from tlwir excellimce deserve to be isolated :from the rest 
of tl?e minor poems. The first of these. has been called 
the Ruin. It is ihe mourning of .a .traveller over a deso- 
lated city, and certain phrases in it seem to show- that the 
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Osric founded amonaatery among . the mins, and 781 when 
Offa rebuilt the . tonja- .The second, the Wanderer, 
expands the nioiimii!^? ‘tmi?^ive” of the Ruin over the 
desolation of the whole world of m:in. It may have been 
ovisinally a heathen poem, edited afterwards with a 
ChVistiaii I’rohj^ue and .Kpilogue. Of all the O.E. poems 
it is the most of an artistic whole, arid a noble piece of 
rvork it is. In its grave and fateful verse an exile betvails 
his own lost happiness and the sorrowful fates of men. 
The third, the apparently a dialogue between 

an old and a young sailor about the dangers and the 
fascination of the sea, breathes the . spirit which filled the 
heart of our forcfiitliers while they sang ttnd sailed, and 
is extraordinarily modem in note. ^ The blank-verse 
inanner of Tennyson is in it, and the spirit of it is. 
strangely re-echoed in the Sailor Bay. 'fhe same may 
be said of tlie two other elegies — the Wifds Camplaint 
and tlic: Jludiaml's Ma.sage. They are not of so fine a 
ciuality tis the Wanderer or the Seafarer, but they botlt 
have love-passion, otherwise unrepresented in O.E. poetry.: 
To these may be iidded the clraniiitic monologue, for- 
merly regarded as the Fin's/ Kiddle. As recently inter- 
preted, it should be known as I Vii/j and Eadwacer. 

16. Oyiiewulf was. the greatest of the nortliern. singers, 
and wrote, most people think, during the latter half . .of 
the 8th. century.. His name is known tOjUs, and he is the 
only one of these poets of whose personality and life we 
have some clear image, and whose work is so wide in 
range and so varying in quality that it may be divided • 
into period.s. He has signed his _ name in ifs riniic 
letters to four of his poems, 'fhe riddling commentary 
he linked , on to. the runes- gives some account Qf .:his 
life, and the poems are throughout as personal as 
Milton’s, He was often .a : wandering singer, but seems ■ 
to have had, in his youth, a fixed place at the .court 
of some nprtheni noble— a wild and gay young man, 
a rider, a singer at the . feasts, fond of sponh and war, 
indifferent to religion, sensitive to love and foeauty, 
and at home with all classes of men. It must have been 
during this lime that he wrote the go-^ter number of 
tijc Riddles. They prove that he had a poet’s sympathy 
with the life of man and nature. They are written by 
one who knew the sea and its dangers, thci iron cctasts 
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and storms of Northumbria, who. knew and had taken 
part in wai", who know the foi<est-laTid, the scattered 
villages and their daily lif?; ■whi?'>ioved the wild animals 
and the birds, and who, strange to say at this early time, 
wrote about nature with an observant and loving eye and i 

ill a way we do not meet again in .English poeuy for 
many centuries. The poem on the Hurricane is an artistic ■ 

whole, and may not be unjustly compared with ShellcY’,s 1 

Ode to iJie IVcst IVind. There is scarcely a trace of : . j 

Christianity in these early poems. Trouble then fell on I 

Cynewulf, and with it repentancefor his “sinful.life,” and he, i 

tells in the of how comfort was brought j 

to him at last. lie then tnrnecl to write religious poems, 
and to this, part of his life we may allot th& Juluina^ , . j 

and perhaps the first part of the GiMac. He then 
wrote, and with a far higher art, the Cm/,- a long, 
almost, an epical, poem of the Incarnation,, the Hcscent ; . 

into Hell, the Ascension, and the Last Judgment, a noble 
and continuous effort, full of triumpbaiit ver.se. He had 
now reached full peace of mind, and as much mastery 
over his art as was possible at that early time. He may 
then have com]io.sefl, from a poem now given to Lactantius, 
the allegorical poem of the F/iwuix, in which there is a 
.famous passage describing the sinless land the second. ' - 

part of the (rKb'/ar, as fine as the first is poor ; and still later 
on in life, and wsith a,free recurrence to tire war-poetry of ^ , 

heathendoinj . the Elene perhaps J/nf/eas, the first, the 
finding of the True Cross by the Empress Helena, and . '. t*: i 
remarkable for its battle-fervour ; the second equally re^ . ■ .j 

markable for its imaginative treatment of the voyage of St.;.- . - 1 1 

Andrew for tlt^ conversion of the Marmedonians, - Then, :: .i | 
before he died, and to leave his last message to his folk, he, , ’f i 
wrote, using jterh.tps part of an older poem, the Dream of 

and showed that even in his old age his, , : 

imagination and his . versing were as vivid, as in his youth. 

17. Poetry during and after .Slfired’s Beign. — ■\yiien 
jElfred set lip learning afresh -in the south, it, had perished . 
in Nortinunbria. .^ But no great poetry, arose in the south. v 
I'hetVi was alliterative versing, but it had neither imagina- 
tion, originality, uormusic.TheEnglishrilliterativeversion ^ , ! 

of the Metro of Boethius may be ..Alfred’s own ; if so, he 
was plainly not a poet. The second part of the Genesis 
may belong to this time, but ■ it is . asserted ; now to : ; -i : 
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1 )l: :i tr:iiis!:ilioii. I do not believe that the last poems 
in the Ctertraonic are of this time, but of the 

Northimibrian School*,* It di'as a tiine. however, of 
collections of the poetry of the past. Nearly all the 
O. E, poetry, as wc have it, is in the West Saxon Dialect. 
jEIfred loved the English songs, and a tradition s.ays 
he learned them at his mother’s knee. It is extremely 
likely that the poems in the Eseter Book were brought 
together in /Eltrod’s time. In that Itook itself tlierc are 
gnomic and didactic poems, as, for example, the Fates of 
Ah'H and tlie Gifts of Me/i, which are collections of .short 
verses belonging to various times, and some of them are 
very t)ld. At a later period than /Elfred’s reign, these 
gnomic verses took the form of dialogues, partly in prose 
and partly in verse, and we have one incomplete specimen 
of this in the late Solomon^ and Salwnus, in which a 
Judaic legend is curiously mingled with 'reutonic forms of 
thought. To the same period may be allotted the Meno- 
/o^inm, a poetical calendar, the best portions cf which 
seem borrowed from the past. The rest of the verse up 
to the Conquest is chietly made up of alliterative sermons 
and the war-.songs. 

iS. The War-poetry was probably always as plentiful 
as the religious, but was not likely to be written down 
by the monks. ^Vhen hower’er jElfred developed the 
Chronicle into a national history, the renters seized on 
popular songs, and inserted them in the Chronicle. In 
that way we have at least one fine war-poem handed down 
to us— Song of Brunmiburh, 937. It describes the; 
fight of King .‘Ethelstan with Anlaf the Dane and the 
Scots under Constantine. Another war-poem is the Eight 
at Maldon, the story of the death of ByrhUiOth, an East 
Saxon Ealdnrman, in battle with a fjancl of Viking.s. 
They are the fitting source, in their simplicity and 
Iiatriotism, of such war-song.s as the Battle of the Baltu. 
and the .^iege of Lucknow. Of the two the Fight at 
Maldon is tlie liner, the more human and varfed, but the 
Song of Brunanburh is lyrical as the latter is not.*, They 
are tw-p different types of poetry. ■ Both of them have 
.some Norse feeling, and we may link witi? them from this 
point of view the Rhyme Song, which recalls the motive 
and spirit of the earlier Www, but which, having rhymes 
along' with alliterationj. resembles the Scandinavian form 
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called and has induced critics to attribute it 

to the influenr.c of the warrior and scald, E.sjil Skalagrims- 
son, who twice visited Kinjfjfithe^an. Two fragmentary 
odes, among some other short poems, inserted in the 
one on the deliverance of the five cities from 
the Danes by King Eadmund, 942 ; and another on the 
coronation of King Eadgar, are the last records of'awar 
poetry which naturally decayed when the English were 
trodden down by the Normans. When Taillefer rode 
into battle at Hastings, singing songs of Roland and 
Charlemagne, he sang more than the triumph of the 
Normtin over the English j he sang the victory for a time 
of French Romance over Old English poetry. 

ly. Old English Proise.- - It is pleasant to think (hat 
we may not unfairly make English prose begin with 
BAvDA. He was born about 673, and was like Ca;dmon, a 
Northumbrian. After 683, he spent his life at Jarrow, 
“ in the same monastery,” he says, “ and while .attentive 
to the . rule of mine order, and the service of the Church, 
my constant pleasure lay in learning, or teaching, of 
writing.” He enjoyed that pleasure for many years, for 
his quiet life was long, and his toil unceasing. Forty- 
five works prove his industry ; and their fame over 
the whole of learned Europe proves their value. , His 
learning was as various as it was great. All that the 
world then kngvv of theology, science, music, rhetoric, 
medicine, arithmetic, astronomy, and physics was 
brought together by him ; his Ecclesiastical History is 
our best authority for Early England ; accuracy and 
deliglitfulness are at one in it. It reveals his charming 
character ; .and indeed his life was as gentle, and him- 
self as lovedf as his work was great. His books were 
writlen in I.atin, and with these we h.ave nothing to do, 
but he strove to make English prose a literary language, 
for his last work was a 1 'ranslaiion of the^ Gospel of Si. 
fohn, as almost his last words, were in English verse. In 
the story fif his death told by. his disciple Cuthbert is 
the fn'V. record uf .English prose writing. When the last 
dayfoarnc, the dying man called his scholars to him that 
he might dictatf more of his translation; .‘fThere is, still 
a chapter wanting,” said the scribe, “and' it is hard for 
thee to question thyself longer.” “ It is easily done,” said 
ikeda, “take thy pen and write swiftly.” Through the 
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day tliey wrote, and when evening fell, “ There is yet one 
sentence unwritten, deqr master,’^ said the youth. “ Write 
it quickly,” said the m^Aer. ‘«lt is finished now/’’ “ Thou 
saye-st true," was the replvj “all is finished now.” He 
sang the “ ( llory to Go<l ” and died. It is to that scene 
that English prose looks back as it.s sacred source, as it 
i.s in tlie greatness and variety of Bicda’s Latin work that 
English scholarship strikes its key-note. 

When Breda died, Northumbria was. the centre of Euro- 
pean literature. Wilfrid of York had founded libraries 
and monasteries, but the true beginner of all the North- 
umbrian learning was Benedict Biscop, who collected two 
brother libraries at Weamioulh.and .jarrow, and whose 
scholars were Ceolfrid and Bajda. Six hundred scholars 
gathered round Breda, and he handed on all his learning 
to his pupil Ecgberht, who as Archbishop of Yo,i’k estab- 
lislied the famous library, and founded the great school, 
or, as it may be called, the University of York, To this 
place, for more than sixty years, all Europe sent pupils 
to win the honey of learning. Alcuin, Ecgherht’s piipil, 
finally took with him to the court of Charles the Great, 
in 792, all the knowledge which Ba'da had won and the 
School of ^'ork had expanded. Through .-\lcuin then, 
whom we may call Charles’s Minister of Education, Eng- 
land was the source of the netv education \yhich slowly; 
spread over the vast sphere of the ly-aukish empire. 
This was done just at the right moment, for Alcuin had 
scarce left the English shores for the last time when the 
Danes descended on Northumbria, and blotted out. the 
whole of its literature and learning. 

20. .Alfred. — Though the long battle with the invaders 
-was lost in the north,. It vvas gained for a finie by ^lilfredv 
the Great in Wessex ; and with. yElfred’s literary work, 
learning changed its seat, from the north/to the south. 
uEIfred’s writings anti' translations, .being in Engli.sh arid' 
not in Latin, make him,, since Baala’s w'ork Is lost, the 
true .father of English prose, : As Whitby is tire Cradle of 
Engl Lsh jioe try, so .is AYinchester of .English pro^se. At 
Winchester the King took the English torigue and naade 
it the tongue in wliich- history,. philosophy, law, and re- 
ligion spoke to the English people.' No work was ever 
done more eagerly or more practically. He brought 
scholars from different parts of the world. He .set up 
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schools in his monasteries “ where eve^- free-born youth, 
who has the means, shall attend to his book till lie can 
read English writing perfsctly.” SHe presided over a 
school in his own court. He raade himself a master of a 
literary English style, and he did this that he might teach 
his people. He translated the popular manuals of the 
time into English, but he edited them, with large .additions 
of his own, needful as he thought, for English use. He 
gave his nation moral philosophy in Boethius’s 
Hon a universal history, with geographi- 

cal chapters of his owm, “of the highest literary and philo- 
logical value as specimens of his natural prose,” in his 
translation of Orosius; an ecclesiastical history of England 
in Bteda’s History, giving to some details a West-Sason 
form ; and a religious handbook, with a preface of his 
own, in the Pastoral Rule of Pope Gregory. He induced 
Bishop 'vVerferth to translate into English Dialogues 
of Gregory, a book which had a far-reaching influence on 
mediteval literature and theology. We do not quite know 
whether he worked himself at t\\& Englisk or Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle^ hut at least it was in his reign that this 
chronicle rose out of meagre lists into . a full narrative 
of events. To him, then, we English look; hack as the 
fountain of English prose literature. . 

21. The Later Old English Prose.— The impulse he 
gave soon died ajvay, hut it was revived under King Ead- . c : t « 
gar the Peaceful, whose seventeen years of government . t l 

(558-75) were the most prosperous and glorious of the ji 

West-.Saxon Empire. Under him and his piredecessors, ' ^ 

/Ellielwold, Bishop of Winchester, founded and kept up ■ 

^ English schooLs.iand, working .together with Archbishop 
Dunstan and tiswald of Worcester, recreated' monastic . 
life, classic lc.un.ing .and the education of the clergy. 

Their labours were the origin of the famous; BUckUng . v 
Homilies, 971. ; About twenty years . .after, /Elfric, called . . . : • 

“ Gramniaticiis ” from his Englished ; Latin Grarmnar, ; 
began to wihe. He turned into English a considerable 
portion iif the Bible. The rest ..of his numerous works : , 

: are s»me of the best models; ;we possess, of the literary ; . 

English of the bjsgraning of the eleventh century. The ■ 
two collections of Homilies we owe to . him; and :.his 
IJi'ts of the. Saints, are written in a - classic prose, i 

and his Glossary and Colloquy, afterwards edited by i 
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/Elfrir. RiKa, served for a kind of English-Latin text- 
book. His prose in his later life wa.s somewhat spoiled 
by his over-masteriS|;' fanOy for alliteration, but he is 
always .-i. clear and foi’cible writer of English. But this 
revival liad no sooner begun to take 'root than the North- 
men came again in force upon the land and conquered it. 
We have in Wulfstan’s (Archbishop of York, 1002-23) 
Address to the English, a terrible picture, written in im- 
passioned prose, of the demoralisation caused by the in- 
roads of the Danes. During the fresh interweaving of 
Danes and English together under Danish kings from 
1013 to 1042, no English literature arose, but Latin prose 
intruded more and rnore on English writing. It was to- 
tvards the reign of Edward the Confessor that Engdish 
writing again began to live. But no sooner was it born 
than the Norman invasion repressed, but did not (quench 
its life. 

22. The English Chronicle. — One great monument; 
however, of Old English prose lasts beyond the Conquest. 
It is the English Chroniclc,\\\\A. in it our literature is con- 
tinuous from cElfred to Stephen. At first it was nothing 
but a record of the births and deaths of bishops and 
kings, and was probably a West-Saxon Chronicle. 
Among these short notices there is, however, one tragic 
story, of Cynewulf and Cyneheard, under the date 755 
—but the true date is 784 — so rude iiv style, and so cir- 
cumstantial, that it is probably contemporary with the 
events themselves. If so, it is the oldest piece of historical 
prose in any Teutonic tongue. More than a hundred 
years later Avlfred took up the Chronicle, caused it to 
be edited from various sources, added hugely to it from 
Bajda, and raised it to the dignity of 'a national his- 
tory. The narrative of yElfred’s wars, with the Danes, 
written, it is likely, by himself at the end of his reign, 
enables us to estimate the great weight Ailfred himself 
had in literature. “ Compared with this passage,” .says 
Professor Earle, “ every other piece of prosed not in these 
Chronicles merely, but throughout thesvhole raivge of ex- 
tant Saxon literature,.must . assume a secondary ‘iank.” 
After .-Elfrcd’s reign, and that ofhis son Eacl ward, 901-925, 
the Chronicle becomes scanty, but songs and odes are in- 
serted In it. In the reign of -Aithelred and during the 
Danish kings its fulness, returns, and growing by additions 
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from various quarters, it continues to be our great contem- 
qjorary autboricj' in English history till 1154,. when it 
abruptly closes with the dea*h of S**pihen. ‘‘ It is the first 
history of any Teutonic people in their own language ; it 
is the earliest and most venerable monument of English 
prose." In it (Md English poetry sang its last extant 
song, in its death Old English prose dies. It is not till 
the reign of John that English poetry, in any form but 
that of short iioems, appears again in the Hrui' of Laya- 
mon. It is not tiU_ the reign of Henry III. that original 
English prose begins again in the Ancren RhvU fthe 
Rule of Anchores.ses), in the Wooing- of our Lord, and in 
the charming homily entitled the Sawles Wank. 


CH.'^PTER II !;j 

FROM THE CONQUEST TO CH.tUCF.R’S DE.VfH, 

1066-1400 { 

23. General Outline.— The invasion of Britain by the ij 

Elnglish made The island, its: speech, and its literature, ^ ;;J| 

Einglish. The invasion of England by the D.anes left our ■' I 

speech and literature still English. The Danes .were of .- I 

our stock and tongue, and we absorbed them; The im . .If 
vasion of Englanl by the Normans seemed likely to crush j!j 

the English people, to root out their literature, and even . : c t 1 

to threaten their speech. But that which happened to o- 

the Danes happened to. the Nonnans also, ana for the : 
same reason. They were originally of like blood to the !■ 

English, and ijf like speech ; and though during their | 

settlement in Normandy they had become French in t i 

manner and language, and their literature French, yet the 
old bloofl prevailed in the end. The Norman felt his 
kindred with the English tongue and spirit, became an 
Englishman, and left the. French tongue that he might. • . : i 
speVdi and WTitc in Fhiglish. We absorbed the Normans, 
and we took into»our literature and speech the French 
elcmclit.s they had brought with them. It was a process 
slower in literature than it was in the political history, 
but it began from the political stni^gle^ Up to the, time ; ; ; 
of Henry II. the Normantroubled himself but little about : : , ’ 

the English tongue. But when, French foreigners came ; 
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pouring- into the land in the trains of Henry and his sons, 
the Norman allied himself with the Englishman against 
theseforeigners, and tkSEnglfeh tongue began to rise into 
importance Its literature grew slowly, but as quickly as 
most of the literatures of Europe. Moreover it never quite 
ceiiserl. We are carried on to the year 1 154 by the prose of 
the English Chronicle. There are traces in the Norman 
Chroniclers of the use they made of lo.st English war- 
songs. There, are Old English homilies which we niay 
date from 1120. The so-called Moral Ode, an English 
rhyming poem, was compiled about the year 1170. It 
made almost a school ; it gave rise to some impassioned 
poems to the Virgin, and it. is found in a volume of 
homilies of the same date. In the reign of Henry II., 
the old .Southern-English Gospels of King H:lthelred’s 
time were modernised after 200 years or less of use, 
The ty rEZ/Ivd, written in English for the 

English, were compiled about the year 1200. About 
the same date the Old English Charters of Bury St. 
Edmunds were translated into the dialect of the shire, 
and now, early in the thirteenth century, at the central 
. : time of the strife between English and foreign elements, . 
after the death of Richard I,, the End of Layamon and 
the Ormulum come forth within ten years of each other 
to prove the continuity, the survival, and the victor)' of 
the English tongue. When the patriot^ struggle clo.3ed . 
in the reign of Edward I., English literature had again 
risen, through the. song, the religious poems, the allitera- : 
live romance and homily, the lives of saints and the trans- 
lations of French romances, into importance, and was 
written Ijy a people made up of Norman and Englishman 
welded into one by the fight against the Fi*enrh foreigner. 
But though the foreigner was driven out. his literature 
influenced, and continued to influence, the new English 
poetry, for in this revival our literature was chiefly 
poetical. Prose, -with but few exceptions, was still vvritten > 
i ■ 'in '.Latin, '. 7. 

24, Religioiis and Story-telling Poetry are, the two 
: main streams into whicli this .poetical literature dhides 
itself. The religious poetry is for the most part English 
in spirit, and a poetry of the people, from the 
lum, about 1215, to Pkrs Plowman, in which poem the 
distinctly English poetry, reached v its truest expression in , 
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1362. The,story-i.eliiii;^>- poetry mri>’ he, .called English at 
its Ijeginning in the /.’;■«/ on^aynmon, but becouies more 
and more intiuenced by the romaiftic poetry of France, 
and in the end grows in Chaucer s hands into a poetry 
of the court and of fine allegory, a literary in contrast with 
a popular poetry. But Chaucer, atfirst thus influenced by 
French anti then by Italian subjects, becomes at last en- 
tirely Engii.sh in feeling and in subjects, and the 
bury Tales are the best example of English stnry-telling 
we possess. The struggle then of England against the 
foreigner to become and remain England finds its. 
parallel in the struggle of English poetry against the 
influence of foreign poetry to become and remain English. 
Both struggie.s 'vere long and varied, but in both Eng, 
land was triumphant. She became a nation, and she won- 
a national literature. It is the course of this struggle 
we have now to trace along the two lines alrc.'idy laid 
down — the poetry of religion and the poetry of story-tell- 
ing ; l:mt 4 o do so we must begin in. both instances with 
the Norinan Conquest. 

25. The Religious Poetry. --The religious revival of 
the eleventh century was strongly felt in Normandy, and 
both the knights and Churchmen who came to England, 
with William the Conqueror and during his .sou’s: reign* 
were founders of .abbeys, from which, .-is centres of learn- 
ing and charity, ithe country was civilised. Where Lun- 
franc and Anselm lived, religion or scholastic learning 
was not likely to go to sleep. A frequent communica- 
tion was kept up with French' scholiu'ship through the 
University of Paris. Schools and libraries multiplied. 
The Latin Icaijiing of England steadily developed.. : Its 
scholars in the twelfth and thirteenth: centuries wrote not 
only on theolog33 but on many various subjects ; and some 
of their books influenced the -whole of European thought. 
In Henry l,’.s reign the religion of England: was further 
ciuickenecl bv missionary monks sent by Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. Lonclem was stirred to rebuild 'Sts Paul’s* and 
abbev.s : 3 iose in al^ the well-watered valleys of the north. 
Thus' the: English citizens of London and the- English 
peasants in the»covmtry received a: new religious life 
: from the foreign noble and the foreign monk* and both 
were drawn together through a common worship. When 
this took place a desire arose for religious handbooks 
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in the Erig'lisli tongue. Orm’s Ormulum miLy "bt taken 
as a ivpe'of these. iVe ni^y date it, though not pre- 
riselv.’at 1215, the tiate oi' the Great Charter. It is 
lingiisi! ; its ,sour<;e-s are ..-lilfric and Batda ; its Danish 
writer loves liis native dialect ; not five French words 
tire to be found in it. It is a metrical version of the 
Gospel of each day with the addition of a sermon in 
verse. “This book is nttmed Orrmiihiiu for that (.)rnn 
it v.rought.'’ It marks the rise of English religious 
literature, and its religion is simple and rustic. Orm’s 
ideal monk is ‘‘■a very pure man, and altogether without 
property, except that he shall be found in simple meat 
and clothes.” He will have “a hard and stiff and rough 
and heavy life to letid. All his heart and desire ought 
to be aye toward heaven, and to serve his Master well.” 
This was Tlnglish religion in the country at this date. 
It was continued in English prose writing by the Ancren 
Rhulc--x\\fi Rule of the Anchoresses- -written about 1220. 
The original MS. was probably in the Dijsrsetshire 
dialect. The Genesis and then the Exodus, biblical 
poems of about 1250, were made by the pious writers 
to make Christian men <ts glad as birds at the dawning 
for the story of salvation. A Northumbrian Psalter 
of 1250 is only one example out of many devotional 
pieces, homilies, metrical creeds, hymns to the Virgin 
(mostly imitated from the French), dvliich, with the 
metrical Lives of the Saints (a large volume, the lives 
translated from Latin or French prose into English verse), 
carry the religious poetry up to 1300. Among: these the 
most important are the lives of three saints, Atarherete, 
Jitliane, and Katerine, and the homily on itali Meidenhad 
(Holy Maidenhood) all in alliterative verse, written in 
.Sotithern England, and beginning a new ;ind vital class 
of poetry, the poetry of impassioned love to Christ and 
the Virgin. 

26. Literatm-e and the Friars.— There tvas little 
religion in the towns, but this was soon changed. In 
1321 the xMendicant Friars came to England, they 
•chose the towns for their, work. The first Friars who 
learnt English that they might preach to the people were 
foreigners, and spoke French.. Many English Friars 
studied in Paris, and came back to England, able to talk 
•to Norman noble and English peasant. Their influence, 
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exercised both on Norman and' English, was thus a 
mediatory iind uniting one, and Normans as well as 
English now beg;in to write* religiSiSs works in English. 

The peojile, of course, had to be served with stories, ami 
in the early years of the fourteenth century a number of 
Christian legends of the childhood of Jesus, of the Virgin, 
the .Vpostles and Saints, and of miracles, chiefly drawn 
from the F rench, were put into vaiying poetic fonns ; and, , 
recited everywhere, added a large number of materials to 
the imagination of England. .A. legend-cycle was thus 
formed, and this cycle was chiefly made by writers in the 
south of En 0 and. In 1303 Kobert .Mannyng of Urunne, 
in Lincolnsliire, freely translated, to please plain people, a 
French work, the Manual of Sins (written thirty years 
earlier by William of Waddington), under the title of 
Handling dymio. William of Shoreham translated the 
whole’^of the Psalter into English prose about 1337, 
and wrote poems which might be called treatises in 
rhyme. The Cursor J/iende\ written tibout 1320, in 
Northumbria, and thought “the best book of all” by men ,l 

of that time, was a metrical recast of the history of the i 

Old and N ew Testament, intersiiersed, as was the Hand- 
lyng Synue, with legends of saints. This book started 
a whole series of verse-homilies taggmd with tales, which 
created in northern England a legend-cycle similar to 
that created in tfce south. Some scattered Sermons, 
and in 1340 the Aycnbite of hmyt (the Sting of Con-: 
science), .translated from the French, mark how 
English prose was , rising through religion. About . the 
same year Richard Rolle, the- Hermit of Hatnpole, 
w'rote in Latin ,and in Northumbrian English for the 
“unlearned,” a poem called Pricke of Conscience. 

This poem is the last distinctly religious poem . of any im- 
portance befoire the Vision of Piers Elonu man, unless we 
are led to except those written by the author of The Grtnc 
Knight. Atits date, 1340, the religious, influence of the 
Fririrs -was slviftly. decaying. In Piers Plowman. \\\Cve 
influence Tor good w gone. In that poem, w-hich brings 
re! igioifs poetry, in the death of its author, up to 1400, 
the'religious literature of England strikes thedast note of 
the old religious impulse and the boldest mii-sic of the 
new. The Friar is slain, the Puritan sundves. . 

27. History and the Story-telling Poetry. -The 
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Normans brought an historical taste with them to Eng- 
land, and created, a vajuablejiistorical literature. It was 
ua-ittcn in Latin, ancf we..hafe nothing to do with it till 
English story-telling grew out of it about the time of the 
(.iroiat Charter. But it was in itself of such importance 
that a few things must be said concerning it. 

(1) The men who wrote it were called CHRONiCUiRS. 
At first they were only annalists — that is, theyf jotted 
down the events of year after year without any attempt 
to bind them together into a connected whole. Of these, 
the most important, and indeed they were something- 
more than mere annalists, were Ordericiis Mtalis, and 
his predecessors, Florence of Worcester and Simeon of 
Durli.-mi. But afterwards, from the time of Henry I., 
another class of men arose, who wrote, not in scattered 
monasteries, hut ;.tt the Court. Living at the centre of 
political life^ their histories were written in a philosophic 
spirit, and, wove into a whole the growth of' lattf and 
national life and the story of affairs abroad. They are 
our great authorities for the history of these times. They 
begin with William of Malmesbury, whose book ends in 
1143, and die out after Matthew Paris, 1235-73. His- 
torical prose in England is only represented after the 
death of Henry III. by a few dry Latin annalists till it 
rose again in modern English prose in 1513, when Sir 
Thomas h-Iore's Life of Edward V, atjd Usurpation of 
Richard III. is said to have been written. 

(2) A distinct Ensrlish feeling soon sprang up among 
these Norman historians. .English patriotism was far 
from having died among the English themselves. The 
Sayings of /Elfred were tvritten m_Englislj, by the En,glish,: 
These and some ballads,- as well as the early English 
war-songs, interested the Nonnan historians and were 
collected Ijy them. W^illiam of Malmesbury, who was 
born of English and Norman parents, has sympiathies 
with both peoples, and his history marks hou' both were 
becoming- one nation. . The same welding together of 
the conquered and the conquerors i.'fr seen in if lcnrv’ of 
Huntingdo-h and others, fill we. come to Matthew'^Paris, 
whose view of history is entirely, that of an Englishman. 
When he wrote, Nonnan noble and English yeoman, 
Norman abbot and English priest, were, and arc in his 
pages, one in blood and one in interests. 
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2S. English. Story-telling grew out of this: historical 
literature. There was a \Velsh,priest at the court of 
Henry 1., called (.iltOFFitEY oi'^:loS4toi.iTit, who, inspired 
by the tJenius of romance, composed in Latin twelve 
sliort bo()k:i ! 1 132-35), which he ])layfully called Histnrv. 
He had been given, he said, an ancient Welsh book to 
transIatewhich told inver.se the history of Britain' from 
the days when Unit, the great-grandson of .'tineas, landed 
on its sliore-s, through the whoie history of King Arthiir 
dow'ii to Cadwallo, a Welsh king who died in 689. The 
real historians were angry at the fiction, and declared 
that throughout the whole of it “he- had lied saucily and 
.'ihamek-ssly.'’ It was indeed only a clever putting to- 
gether and invention of a number of Welsh and other 
legends, but it was ike beginning of story-iellmg after the 
Conquest. Every one who read it was dclitilucd with it ; 
it made, as we .should s:iy, a sensation, and a's much on the 
Continent as in England. Genftrey may be said to have 
created the heroic figure of Aichur, which had been only 
sketched in the compilation which passes under the name 


of Nennius. In it the Welsh invaded Engli.sh literature, 
and their talcs have never since ceased to live in it. They 
charm us a.s much in Tennyson ’.s hiyih of the King as 
they charmed us in the clays of ITenry I. But the stories 
Geoffrey of Itlonmouth told were in Latin prose. They 
were put first inio .French verse by Geoffrey Gaimar for 
, the wife of his patron, Ralph FitzGilbert, a northern 
baron, They got afterwards tc France, and, added to 
from Breton legends, .were made: into a poem. anti decked 
out with the ornaments - of French romance. In. that 
form they cam% back to England as the work of W’acej a: 
Norman of Caen, the wTiter also of the Rotmn eie Rov, 
w'ho called his poem the Gesic ties Bretons (afterwards the 
Bmt), and completed it in 1,155, shortly, after the acces,- 
sioii of Henry I L Spread for and '"'ido, in France, 
it led to an ^immense development there, and elsewbere 
of the Legend of Arthur and his. Knights. , 

29. Layamon's*" Brut.” — In . this French fonn: the 
story drifted through England, and at last failing into the 
hands of an Kiigksh priest in Worcestershire, he resohed 
to tell it in alliterative English, verse to his countrymen, 
and so doing became the writer of our first importartt 
English poem after the Conquest. We ma-y roughl 
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. that its date is 1205, ten years or so before the Ounuhim 
wiis written, ten years ^before the Great Charter. It is 
plain that its composif;on,,.though it told a Welsh story, 
was loolted on as a patriotic work by the rvriter. “ There 
was a priest in the land,” he writes of himself, “whose 
name was Layamon ; he was son of Leovenath : May the 
Lord be gracious unto him ! He dwelt at Earnley, a 
noble church on the bank of Severn, near Radstone, 
where he read books. It came in mind to liim anti in 
his chicvfe.st thought that he would tell the noble deeds of 
Engkind, what the men were named, and whence they 
came, who first had English land.” And it tvas truly of 
great importance. The poem opened to the imagination 
of the English people an immense, though a fabled, past 
for the history of the island they dwelt in, and made a 
common bond of interest between Nonnan and English- 
man. It linked also the Welsh to the English and the 
Norman. Written on the borders of Wales, it introduces 
a number of Briton legends of u'hich Wace kneiv nothing, 
and of English stories also down to the days of /Ethelstan. 
It enlarged Arthur before the eyes of men, and even 
Teutonic sagas enter into the story. In the realm of poetry 
all nations meet and are reconciled. Though a great deal 
of it is rendered from the French, there are not fifty 
French words in its 30,000 lines. The old English alliter- 
ative metre is kept up with a few rare rhfrmcs. In battle, 
in pathetic story, in romantic adventure, in invention, in 
the sympathy of sea and storm with heroic deeds, he is 
a greater and more original poet than those who fol- 
lowed him. till we come to Chaucer. He touches with 
one; hand the ancient England before thg Conquest, :'he 
touches with another the romantic poetry after it. Indeed, 
what Ciedmon was to early English poetry, Layamon is 
to English poetry after the ConciueSt. He is the first of 
the, new singers. : ■ 

30. Story-telling becomes entirely Frenclj, in forrn.-- 
After an interr'al the desire for story-telling increased in 
England, and France satisfied the degtre. The<tFrcnch 
tales were carried over our land by the travelling‘'mer- 
chant and friar, by the gleemen and siagers who trans- 
lated them, or sung tfanslatidns of them, not only to the 
castle and the farm,;- hut to the .village and tile toWn. 
Fioriz ivtd Blanchejlur Romance of Sir Ti'istrem 
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talefj. Th 


.siiicd b(-fore iS™, and piany. other romailtie 
he ot Htvi’elok ,he Dai^ was perhaps adapted 


from the french towards t'ffe the thirteenth^cen! 

g cB King Horn. Their English 


LU| y, ciuu so was the song ot King Horn. 
ony in is also maintained, and at least both rest on Teiitonii' 
tradition. I he first took form in northern Englaml, ;m<i 
shares in the roiiyh viyour of the north. The .second is a 

.soulheni tale, and has been entirely transformed bv the 
rhythm, it is .thoroughly 
Fitndi. in feeling. The romances of /twig- and 

ot luJhu-d Laji/r do Lw/t, .and of Arthmr and Morlin 
while romantic m form, preserve an English sentiment 
and oiiHinahty winch make us remember that, when they 
wcie wutton, ^bclward I. was making Norman and English 

into one people. About 1300 the story-telling verged into 
. poems and Robert of Gloucester wrote his 

Rnyimng Utrvmde, from Brutus to Edward I As the 
dates grow nearer to 1300, the amount of French words 
increases, and the French romantic manner of story-telliiitr 
In the Romance of Alo.xandcr, to take one example as a 
ype of a l, the natural landscape, the conventional intro- 
ducuons to the parts, the gorg eous descriptions of pomps, 

and armour, and cities, the magic wonders, the ninnevs 
ancl feasts ruid battles of chivalry, especially the 'love 
affams and feelings, arc all steeped in the colours of 
.French romantic troetry. Now this ^romance was origin- 
ally adapted by a hrenchman about the year 1200. It 
took therelore nearly a century before the French 
romantic manner of poetry could be naturalised in 
Ji.ngli,sh ; anti it was naturalised, curious to say, at the 
very time whejnEngland as a nation had lost its French 

attachmenisi and become eiuiroly Eiigiish. 

31. Cycles of Eoinance.— .At , this time, then, the 
™t'™ce of a hundred years earlier was made 

English m England, dhere were four gretit romantic 
stories. 1 he foremost was of King Arthur, and Geoffrey 
ot MoiimoutTi begun it in England about 1132. Before 
1150 It vvtis^talten «p in Normandy,, sent thejefroni into 
JrancS, and independent invention .soon began to plav 
upon 11. Of thcke inventors the first was Crestien of 
Troyes, but we owe to Robert de Boron, a knight of the 
\-osges countiy, the first poem on the Graal, the Holv 
Dish with which Christ celebrated the Last Supper, and 
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wbii-h in the hands of Joseph of Ai'imathea received 
)iis blood. The origin of the. legend may be traced 
to Celtic stories, amT t;Ws may partly account for its 
swift development in the‘''west of England, 'fvvo more 
romunres on the subject, /-i’ Grand St. Graal and La 
Questc did St. Crmd, in which Galahad appears,: are 
attributed to Walter Map, a friend of Henry II., and 
they were certainly written in .lingland in that king’s 
reign. It is due to the Anglo-Normans and the Normans 
, that this Graal'Slory, in which the Arthur legends were 

I ; bound up with the highest doctrine of the Church, took 

® its great development, not only in I-'rance but in 

Germany. Alongside of the Arthurian Saga arose the 
Tiistan story, anci, at first independent, it \\w aftenvard.s 
linked on to the tale of Arthur. These two together, 
along with stories invented concerning all the Knight.S: 
of the Round Table, and chiefly I.auncelot and Gawdine, 
were worked over in a mtdtitude of romantic tales, most 
of which became popultir in England, and were sung and 
made into Engli-sh verse from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century. 

The second romantic story was that of Charlemagne: 
Mid Ill's isvelve peers. Regun in France with the Sang of 
Roland., a huge tale of Charlemagne was forged about 
I no in , the name of .'\rchbishop Turpin, i In this, : ; 
Charlemagne’s wars were bound up witj! oriental legend,: 
with the Holy Sepulchre, with every kind of story. , A 
great number of Carlovingian romances followed. This 
cycle, however, owing perhaps to the alienation of the.: 
Anglo-Normans in England from the French, was not 
much developed in England at the beginning .pf oitr ’, 
romance-writing. The most popular of me Carlovingian - 
poems was the poem of Ofincl'm the i-eign of: Edward: : 
II.; but the most beautiful was Amis ct Amtloim, i\\a 
I'inglish version of which so wholly leaves out its con- 
nexion with Charlemagne that it has been supposed to be 
an original Anglo-Nonnan-Englisli poem. The Roland, 
'doe Charlemagne and Roland, a Siege of Milan, Sir 
Reruiudnu and the humorous Rauf Coilyear silmost : 
exhau.st the English poems of this cycle. 

The third romantic, story is that of the Life .of . 
y;l/r,iV7«r/(.w,'derived.:from a Latin version (fourth Century) of 
the Greek story made in Alexandria under the name of: : 
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CaUhtluHes. Its romantic wonders, notions, and magic, 
largely added to from, the Arabian books about Eskander, 
were doubled by the ima^natio 3 oan-d coloured with all 
the rninance of chivalry in thcf^eventh or twelfth cenciuy ; 
and the story became so common in England that “ every 
W'ightithal hath discrecioune,” says Chaucer, had heard 
of Alexanders fortune. No doubt it was sung all over 
England, tat we have only a few poems concerning 
it in English, the last of which, a free translation , of a 
French original, The Buik of the most noble and vail- 
samd CoHqiufoHf, belongs, to the fourth decade of the 
lifteenth century. 

The fourth romantic, story, first in date, but last in inir 
portance in England, was that of the of Troy. Two 
Latin pieces, bearing the names of Dares Phrygius and 
of Dktys CretcHSis, composed about the story of Troy 
in the decline of Latin literature, were worked over. by 
Benoit do Sainte More, with fabulous and romantic in- 
ventions of his own, ill the Roman de Troh\ about 1160, 
Guido clelle Colonne, of Messina, took them up about 1270, 
and with additions woven into them from the Theban and 
Arjj’onautic stories, made a great Latin story out of them 
which Lydgate used. V'^irgil supplied materials for a 
romance of sEneas ; .Statius for :i Ronum tU Thebes. 
During the crusades Bysamine and oriental stories en- 
tered into F'Tendi romance, and especially into this Cycle 
of Troy. The Gest Historiah (XIV. Cent.) of the Destruc- 
tion of Troy, first intiocliiced the story of Troiliis (invented 
by Benoit) to readers of English ver.se. This cycle dues 
not seem to have much entered into, our literature till 
Chaucer’s time, but it attracted both Chaucer and Lydgate. 

These wereVhe four great Romantic cycles which were 
used by Englisli poets. But the desire for romances 
was not satisfied with these. A few collected round Old 
English traditions or histoiy. There was a .poem about 
Wade, the fathei- of Wcland, to which Chaucer alludes. 
It has long»been lost, l>ut a small fragment of it has lately 
been djscovered,p 1 have already. mentioned the stories 
of hS orn and H a velok, , The romances of Guy of Warwick , 
and of Bevis of Hampton^Voovofsx both, translated from the , 
JT eiich, t.ike iis nark to the time of Asthelstan and Eadgar, 
but are as uiihistorical as the tales of Troy, and Alexander. 
A number of other romances from various sources belong 
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to the time of the Edwards, and were .all dci ived from 
the French, Short tales also sprang up, taken from the 
jablia'ux, from the Roi^n de‘^Re?iai f, from the French 
' lais, some satirical, som^of love, some in the form 
of “ debates.” Compilations of talcs were made. The 
was .worked Irom the oriental stock of the 
Book of the Seven fV/se Jlen y and the (SeRa Rtmianorum, 
a book of stories which began to be used in England in 
the reign of Edward ]., supplied the material for tales in 
England as well as all over Europe. The country was 
therefore swarming with tales, chiefly French, and its poetic 
imagination with the fancies, the fables, the love, and the 
ornaments of French romance, translated and imitated in 
English, and written in the metres of France and in rhyme. 

32. Alliterative English Poems, 1 350.— In the midst 
of ' all this French imitation, something national begins 
to gleam, and it comes from the west, from the land.s on 
the edge of Wales and Cumbria. This is the recovery 
of the Old . English metre, that fine, elastic, inarching, 
epic, alliterative metre which Laj'amon used, and 
which takes us back to Cynewulf. The thing's written 
now in this national metre are still romantic and 
French in subject, feeling, and miumers ; but their 
Teutonic metre slides a fresh, e,ven a vigorous originality, 
into the conventional phrasing of the romantic poetry. 
This reaction from a French to an English type began 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, alid runs parallel 
with the general victory of the English language over 
the French in the time of Edward III. At least twelve 
important poems are written in this alliterative metre, the 
last of which in this century was Langland’,s FA/ra,. 
Among these, but not altogether alliterative, are the 
poems of a northern, perhaps a Lancashire poet. These 
axa Sir Gnnvavne and the Grene Knight ; Pearl ; and 
Cleanness and Patunce. (Clannesse and Pacience). This 
poet, who probably had finished his poems just as Chaucer 
and Langland began to. write, stands quite ;ipm from his 
fellows in e.vcellence, and,, indeed, alon,g' with Lt-mgland 
and only below Chaucer. ' Though AV>- Giiiuayne is roman- 
tic, it esctipes at many points from the_ Frcaich spirit. 
It is more original, it is more imaginative, it i.s far 
more intense in feeling, than the ordinary romances. It 
describes natund scenery at first hand, anti the scenery is 
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that of the poet’s own.cousitry. : It is moral in aim, it is 
composed into an organic whole.. It is full of new inven- 
tions. In the Pearl, our*ca^eft*/// Memonam, there is 
an extraordinary personal passion of grief and of i eligiou.s 
exultation pervading a lovely symbolism, whicdi is quite 
unique. The .same strong personality, mi.xecl with a 
more distinctly moral purpose, fills the writer’-s two other 
poems, and brings him as a religious poet into range with 
Langlancl on the one hand, and with Cynewulf on the 
other. No one can ciaidely ini.K.hini up with France. 
He is as English, at the last, as Langland or Chaucer. 

33. English Lyrics.— In tlie midst of all this story- 
telling, like prophecies of what should afterwards be so. 
lovely in our poetry, rose, no one can tell how, some lyric 
poems, country idylls, love songs, .and, hiter on, some wav 
songs. The English ballad, sung from town to town by 
wandering y Icemen, had never altogether died. A 
number of rude ballads collected round the legendary 
PiW/,! Hand, .and the kind "'f poetic literature \vhit:h sang 
of the outlaw and the forest, and afterwards so fully of 
the wild border life, gradually took form. About 1280 a 
beautiful little idyll called the 0 'a>l and the NightmgaU 
wa.s written, probably in Dorsetshire, in which the rival 
birds .submit their quan'el. for precedence to- the possible 
writer of the poem, Nicholas of Guildford. About. 1300 
we meet with *i few lyric poems, full of charm. They 
sing of spring-time with its hlo.ssoms, of the woods ringing 
with the thrush and nightingale, of the flowers and the 
seemly sun, of country work, of the woes and joys of 
love, and many other delightful things. They are tinged 
with the colour of French romance, but they have an 
English li.'ickground. This lyrical movement began with 
hymns to tlie Virgin and Christ, touched with the senti- 
ments of Latin aiKb Norman-French amorous poetry. . 
These changed into frank love-poems in the hands 
of the wa^idd-ing students. Many tirqse on the Welsh 
marches, and were tinged with Celtic feeling. Some 
are no doubt» literary, renderings of English folk- 
soiI|>s, such as “ Sumer is ycumen in,” “Blow, northerne 
wind,” and ar« full, of love of wotnen and love of 
nature. After these, a new type -of religious: lyrics 
blossomed, iivwhich, as in all.future tmglisb poetry, the 
love of nature was mingled with the love of God and the 
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longing of the soul for perfect beauty. Satirical : lyrics 
also arose, and the proverbial poetry of France gave tin 
impulse to collections"^^!; thh Pfovci-bs of Hcndyng. 
Most of these were of tfe tinie of Henry HI. and 
Edward 1. Political ballads now began, in Edward I.’s 
reign, to be fretiuently written in Englisli, Inn the only 
dateable ballads of importance are that on the battle 
of Lewes, 1 264, and the ten war lyric.s of Laurence 
Minot, who, in 1352, sang the great deeds tind battles of 
Edward III. ; 

34. TllS King'’B English. — After the Conquest, F rench 
or" Latin was the language of the literaiy class. The 
English tongue, spoken only by the people, fell back from: 
tlie standard West-Saxon English of the C/ironkle into 
that broken state of anarchy in which each part of the 
country has its own di.alect, and c;ach writer uses the 
dialect of his own dwelling-place. All the poems then of 
which we have spoken were written in dialects of English, 
not in a fi-xed English common to all writers. During 
the prevalence of French, and the continued translation 
of French pocm.s, Engli.sh had been invaded by French 
words, and though it had become, in Edward Ili.’s reign, 
the national tongue, it had been transformed as a 
language. The old inflections had mostly disappeared. 
French endings and prefixes were used, till even so early 
as the end of Edward I.’s reign, in Rob^trt of Brunne’s 
work, a third of his nouns, adverbs, and, verbs, are F rench. 
Fit's work was still however in a dialect — the East- 
Midland dialect. This dialect grew into the ]ang’uage:or 
literatme. the standard English. In Robert of Brunne, 
it was most liter, ary and most French, but^w'c must re- 
member that the s.aine dialect belonged to the two centres 
of learning, O.xford and Cambridge, and that London, 
on this side the Thames was contained in tlte same 
Anglian boundaries. This 'conquering dialect, when it 
bec.amc the standard English, did not ’prcvcnt the Visdon 
concerning Piers Plowman and Wyclif’s transltriion of the 
Bible from being written in a. dialect, but it became the 
Engli.sh in which all future. English literature was le be 
w'rltten. It was fixed into cle.ar. form by Chaucer. It was 
the language talked at: the court , and in the court society , 
to which that poet belonged. It was the King’s English, 
and the l.act that it was the tongue of the best and "most 
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ciiUivatcid Sioidcty, as well as the great excellence oi the 
works written in it by Chaucer, made it at once the 
tongue of literature. ■ * ^ 

35, Ksligious Literature^ Langland and Wyclif,- 
We have traced the work of. “ transition English," as it 
has been called, along the lines of popular religion and 
story-telling. The first of these, in the realm of poetry, 
reaches its goal in the work of William Langland ; in the 
realm of prose it reaches its goal in Wyclifi In both 
these writers, the work differs from any that went before 
it,: by its popular power, and by the depth of its re- 
ligious feeling. It is plain that it represented a society 
much more strongly moved by religion than that of the 
beginning of the fourteenth centuvv,. In Wyciif, the 
voice comes front tlie university, and [l went :dl over the 
land in the body of preaidier.s whom, like Wesley, he .sent 
forth. In Langlancl’s Vision we have a voice from the 
centre of the people themselves ; his poem is written 
in old alliterative English verse, and in the Old English 
mtmner. The very ploughhoy could understand it. It 
became the book of those who desired social and Church 
reform. It w-as as eagerly listened to by the free labourers 
and fugitive serfs who collected round John Ball and NVat 
Tvler. It embodied a puritan reaction against the Friars 
wiio had fallen away from the religious revival they had 
so nobly instityted.'The.strongestcry of this regenerated 
rcligion was for truth as against hypocrisy, for purity in. 
State and Church and private life, for honest labour, and 
against ill-gotten wealth and its tyrannical persecution. 
There was also ti great movement at this time again.st the 
class system of the Middle Ages. This wa,s made a re- 
ligiotts movement when the equality of all men before 
God was maintained, and a social movement when it 
protested against the oppression of the poor and on bc-ha!!' 
of their misery. The French wars had increased this 
misery. Heavy taxation and severe laws ground down the 
pcasantryT The “ Black Death ” deepened the wietched- 
ness ijito panic.* hi 1349, 1362, and :i 369 it swept over 
Finland. Grass grew in the towns ; whole villages lyeie 
leli" uninhabited ; a wild - terror fell .upon the people, 
which was added to by a fierce tempest in 1 362 that to 
men's minds told of the wrath of God. In their panic 
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3(i. Piers Plowman. — All these elements are to lie 
found fully represented in. the Vision of William coiicerm 
inc; Piers Plowman, fol*(?\\Kd I 7 y that concerniny Dowel, 
Dohel. and Dui/est. Its a't/ihor, Wlu.lASf Lan'GLANjj, 
though u e are not certain of his surname, was liorn, about 
1333, at Cleobuiy Mortimer, in .Shropshire. His / ’mu;/ 
begins with a description of his sleeping' on the Malvern 
Hills, and the first text of it was probably written in the 
toiimry in 1362. At the accession ofRidiarcl II., 1377, 
he tvas in .London. The great popukirity of his poem 
made him in that year, and again about the year 1398, 
send forth two more texts of his poem. In these texts 
he mtide so many additions to the first text that he nearly 
doiiljled the length of the origin.al poem. In 1399, he 
wrote his last poem, Richard the Rcdeless, and then died, 
probably in 1400, and we may hope in the quiet of the 
West cotintry, 

37. His Vision.— He paints his portrait as he was when 
he lived in Cornhill, a tall, gaunt figure, whom men 
called Long Will ; clothed in the black robes in which he 
sang for a few pence at the funerals of the rich ; hating 
to take his cap off his shaven head to bow to the lords 
and ladies that rode by in silver and fims as he st.'ilkcd 
in observMt moodiness along the Strand. It is this 
figure which in indignant sorrow walks through the 
whole poem. The dream of the “field full of folk,” 
with yhich it begins, brings together nearly as iTiahy 
typical characters as the Tales of Chaucer do. In the 
first pan. the truth sought for is righteous dealing in 
Church, and Law, and .State. After the Prologue of the 
“ field full of folk ” and in it the , Tower of '^ruth and the 
Dungeon where the Father' of Falsehood Vu es, the Vision 
treats of Holy Church who tells, the dreamer of Truth. 
Where is Falsehood ? he asks. She bids him turn, and 
he .sees Falsehood and Lady Meed, and learns that 
they are to be mairied. Theology interferes, and all the 
p.artie.s go to London before the King. Lully Meed, 
arraigned on Falsehood’s flight, is advhed by thw King 
to marry Conscience, but Con.sciencc indignantly fn'o- 
daims her faults, and: prophesies that one day Reason 
; will judge the world. ,pri this the King sends for Reason, 
wlto, deciding a question: against Wrong and in spite of 
Meed (or bribery.), is begged by the King, to remain 
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with him. This fills four divisions or “Passus;'’ The 
fifth Passiis contains the confession of the Seven. Deadly 
Sins, and is full of vivid ^)ic.tni-^*5»of friars, robbers, nuns, 
of village life, of London alehouses, of all the vices of . the 
time. It ends with the search for Truth being taken up 
by all the penitents, and then for the first time Piers 
Plowman ajipe.ars and describes the way. Ho sets all 
who come to him to hard work, and it is here tliiU the 
pa.ssages occur in which the labouring poor and their evihs 
are dwelt upon. The seventh Passus introduces the bull 
of pardon .sent by Truth (God the Father) to Piers. A 
Prie,st declare.s it is not valid, and the discussion between 
him and Piers is so hot that the Dreamer awakes and 
ends with a fine outburst on the wretchedness of a trust 
in indulgences and the noblene.ss of a righteous life. 
This is tlia first part of the poem. 

In the second part the truth sought for is that, of 
righteous life, to Do UW/, to Do Ikth'y, to Do Jk.s/, the 
three titles of a new vision and a new pilgrimage. In a 
series of dreams and a highly-wrought allegory,/)!) JfW/, 
Do Bet, .and Do BcByiirc finally identified witli Jesus 
Clirist, wlio now appears as Love in tire dress of Piers 
Plowman. Do Wdl is full of curious ami important 
passages. Du Bet points out Christ as the Saviour of the 
World, describes Hi.s death, resurrection and victory over 
Death and Si% And the dreamer awsakes in a transport 
of joy, with the Easter chimes, pealing in his ears. But 
as Langlaiid looked round on the world, the victory did 
not seem real, and the stern dreamer, passed out of. 
triumph into the dark sorrow in which he lived. He 
dreams agaiij in Do Aw/, and secs, as Christ leaves the 
earth, the reign of Antichrist. . Evils attack the Church 
and mankind. : Envy, Pride, and Sloth, helped by the 
Friars, besiege Conscience. . Conscience cries on Contrition 
to help him, but Contrition is. asleep, and Conscience;, ail : 
but de.spairing, grasps his pilgrim staff, and sets out to 
wander mer the world, praying for luck and health, ’‘till 
lie have Piers -*he Ploivinan,') till he find the Saviour. 
Ami then the dreamer wakes for. the last time, weeping 
bitterly. l’hi.s js the poem which displays to us tiiat side 
of English society which Chaucer had not touched, and 
which wrought so strongly . in men-s minds that its , ;moral 
influencBi was almost as widely spread as Wydif’s in the 
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revolt which had now begun against Latin Christianity. 
Its fame tvas so great, that it produced imitators. About 
1394, another alliteratiT '3 ..^Qem was set forth by an 
unknown author, with the title of Pierce ihe Ploughmaris 
Crede ; and the Plme/maris Tale, wrongly attrilnitcd to 
Chaucer, is another witness to the popularity of Langland. 

3S, Wyclif.— -At the same time as the Vision was 
being read all over England, JOHN Wvci.lls about 1378, 
determined to give a full translation of the Bil>le to the 
English people in their own tongue. He himself trans- 
lated the New Testament. His assistant, Nicholas of 
Hereford, finislied the Old Testament a.s far as Karudi, 
and \^■ytdif completed it. Some time after, John Purvey, 
under Wyclif, revised the whole, corrected its errors, 
did away with its Latinisms, and made it a book of 
sterling- English- a book which had naturally a great 
power to llx and pixtscrve words in our language. But 
Wyclif did much more th;in this for our tongue. He 
made it the popular language of religious thought 
and feeling. In 1381 he was in full battle with the 
Church on the doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
was condemned to silence. He replied by appealing to 
the whole of England in the speech of the people. He 
sent forth tract after tract, sermon after sermon, couched 
not in the city, philosophic style of the schoolmen, but in 
short, sharp, stinging sentences, full of the homely words 
used in his own Bible, denying one by one almost all the 
doctrines, and denouncing the practices, of the Church of 
Rome. I-Ie was our first Protestant. It was a new 
literary vein to open, the vein of the pamphleteer. With 
his work then, and with Langland’s, we bi,;lng up to the 
year 1400 the English prose and poetry pertaining to 
religion, the course of which we have been tracing since 
the Conciliest. 

39. Story-telling is the other line on w'hich we have 
placed our literature, and it is now represented by JOHN 
Gower. He belongs to a school older than Chaucer, 
inasmuch as he is . scarcely touched by the Italkn, but ^ 
■chiefly by the French, influence. However, he had fead 
Petrarca. Fifty prove with what»clumsy ease he 

could write in the French tongue about the affairs of love. 
As iie grew older he grew graver, and partly ns the 
religious and social reformer, -and partly as the story- 
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teller, he fills up the literary space . between the , spirit 
of Langland ami Chaucer^ In tiie church of St. Saviour, 
at Southwark, his head is s^«ir^en resting on his three 
great works, the Specultmi Medilantis, the Vox ClmnanUsy 
'Cxt Con/esMO : 1393. It marks the misettied 

state of our literary- language, that each of these was 
written in a different tongue, the first in French, the 
second in Latin, the third in English.. The first of these 
has been lo.st, but has lately been discovered at Cani- 
bridge. The second is a dream which passes into a 
sermon, cataloguing all the vices of the time, and is 
suggested by the peasant rising of 13&1. 

The third, his English work, is a dialogue between a 
lover and his confessor a prie-st of Venus, and in its 
course, and with an imitation of Jean de Meung's part of 
the Roman de la Rose, all the passion.s and sludie.'; tvhich . 
may hinder love are dwelt upon, partly in allegory, and 
their operation illustrated by ajsposite stories, Isorrowed 
from the Gesta Romanomtn and from the Romances. ■ 
But the book is in reality a lietter and larger collection of 
tales than was ever made before in English. The telling 
of the tales is wearisome, and the smoothness of the verse 
makes them more wearisome. But Gower was a careful 
writer of English ; and in his satire of evils, and in his 
grave reproof of the follies of Richard II., he rises into 
his best strain.^ The king himself, even though reproved, 
was a patron of the poet. It was as Gower tvas rowing 
on the Thames that the royal barge drew near, and he 
was called to the king’s side,’ “Book some new thing,” 
said the king, “ in the way you are used, into which book 
I myself ma)» often look and the request was the origin 
of the Confession of a Lover. He ended by writing The 
Tripartita Uironicie. It is wdth pleasure that we turn 
from the learned man of talent to Geoffrey Chaucer- -to 
the genius who called Gower, with perhaps some of the 
irony of aq uvti.'jt, “ the moral Gower.” 

40'. Oltancer's French Period.— Geoffrey Chaucer 
was the son o? John Chaucer, a vintner, of Thames 
Sctl-et, I.andon, and was born in 1340 or a year or two 
earlier. He Ik’cd almost all his life in London, in the 
centre of its work and society.. . When he was sixteen he 
became page to the wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
and continued at the Court till be joined the army in 


France in 1359. . He Avas taken prisoner, but ransomed 
before the treaty of Br|tigny,^in 1360. We then know 
nothing of his life for sel-ejs^^ears ; but, from items in the 
Exchequer Rolls, we find that he was again connected 
with the Court, from 1366 to 1372. He was made a valet 
of the King’s chamber, and in 136S an “esquire of less 
degree.” It was during this time that he began to write. 
We seem to have evidence tliat he composed in his wild 
youthful da^’s a number of lor-e poems, none of wliicli have 
survived, but which gave him some fame as a poet. It is 
said that the .d, B, C, a prayer to the Virgin, is the lirst 
of his extant poems, but some are inclined to put it later. 
The translation of the Jtflman df 4 r iter which we possess 
is, with the c.xccption of the first 1705 lines, denied to 
be his, l)ut it is certain that he did make a translation 
of the French poem ; and there are a few who think 
that Chaucer’s translation was made about 1380, and 
that it is completely lost. It is commonly said that 
he wrote the Comfdevtif unto Fite, a tender and lovely 
little poem, before 1369. This rvas followed by the 
Bo!:e of the- Duchesse^'m 1369, a pathetic allegory of the 
death of Blanche of Castile, whose husband, John of 
Gaunt, was Chaucers patron. These, being wi-itten 
under the influence of French poetry, are classed under 
the name of Chaucer’s first period. There arc lines in 
them which seem to speak of a luckless •love affair, and 
in this broken love it has been supposed we find some 
key to Chaucer’s early life. However that may be, he 
was married to Philippa Chaucer at some period between 
1366 and 1374. Of the children, of this marriage wC: only 
know certainly of one, I.ewis, for whom fee made hi"s 
treati.se on the Astrolabe. 

41 . Chaucer's Italian Period.- -Chaucei’s second poetic 
period niEi)' lie called the period of Italian influence, from 
1372 to 1384. During these years he went for the king 
on four, perhaps five, diplomatic missions. Tyfo of these 
were to Ttrdy — the first, to Genoa, Pisa, and F'lorence, 
1372-3 ; the second to„Lorabardy, 1378-^. At thay tune 
the great Italian literature which, inspired then, and Still 
inspires, Europeah literature, had feached'an astonishing 
e.xcellence, and it opened to Chaucer a new world of art. 
■His many cjiiotations from Dante show that he had read 
the Divina Commedia, and we may well think that he 
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then first learnt the full power and range of poetry. He 
read the Sonnets of Pemrca, and he learnt what is 
meant by “form” in poetry jJ«n*l’etrarca never had the 
same power over him which ^ante possessed. He read 
the tales tind poems of Boccaccio; who made Italian 
prose, and in them he first saw how- to tell n story 
exquisitely. Petrarca and Boccaccio he may even htive 
met, for they died, in 1374 and 1375, and Petrarca was in 
1373 at .‘Vrquii, close to Padua, and .employed on the 
Latin version of the story of Grisilde, the ver.sion which 
Chaucer translated in the Clerk’s tale. But Dante he 
could not see, for lie had died at Ravenna in 1321. 
When he came back from these journeys he was a 
new imn. Pie threw- aside the romantic poetry much 
in vogue, and perhaps laughed at it then in his gay and 
kindly manner in the Rime nf Sir Tkopas^ one of the 
Canterbury Taks. His chief w-ork of. this time Irears 
witness to the influence of Italy. It was Tfoilus ami. 
Crixeyde, 1380-3, a translation, with niany changes and 
additions, of the Filoxtrato of Boccaccio." The additions 
(and he nearly doubled the yiocm) are slamjied with 
liis^ ow'n peculiar tenderness, vividness, and simplicity. 
His changes from the original tire all towanPs the .side 
of purity, good taste, and. piety. VVe meet the further 
influence of Boccaccio in the birth of some of the 
Canterbury Tedex, and of Petrarca in the Tales them- 
selves. To this time is now referred the LyJ of Seini 
Cecyk, afterwards made the Second Nun’s tale ; and the 
passionate religious fervour and repentance of this poem 
has seemed to point to a period of penitence in his life 
for his early 4>ensuousness. It did not lastlongvand he 
now wrote the Story of Gmi/rfc, the Clerk’s tale ; the 
Story of Conxiancef '^tSAesi at Law’s tale ; the Monk's 
talc"; the Cmnphynt of Mars; the Comfleynt to his 
Lady ; Aiuiida and Arcytr; Troiliis and Criseyde ; the 
Lines lo Adam Scrivener ; To Roseinaunde ; The RarUr 
ment of Poulcs; Boece, a prose version of the A’ Cow- 
sohatiotte j' Xha Motes of Fatne, axsA Legende of Good 
Wifinen. In these two last poems we may trace, not only 
an Italian, but* classical period in the work of Chaucer. 
This is the record of the work of the years between 1 373 
and 1384 f and almost all these-poemsareeither influenced 
by Plante or adapted from Petrarca and Boccaccio. In 
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the passion with wiiich Chaucer describes the ruined love 
of Troilus or Anelida, . ^me Ijave . traced the lingering 
sorrow of bis eariy loveSthew?, But if this be true, it was 
now passing away, for in the’ creation of Pazidarus in the 
Tnn/t/s, and in the delightful fun of that enchanting poem 
the; Parkmint of Foiiles, a new Chtiucer appears, the 
liLurioroua poet of some of the Ctniterbmy Tales. The 
no1;ile art of the Parlemefit, as well as that of the Troilus., 
lifts Ghnucer already on to that eminence apart where 
sit the great poets of the world. Nothing like this had 
appeared before in England. Nothing like it appeared 
again till Spenser.. In. the active^ business life he led 
during the period his poetry was likely to win a closer 
grasp on human life, for he was not only employed 
on , service abroad, but also at home. In 1374 he was 
Comptroller of the Wool Customs, in 13S3 o'f the Petty 
Customs, and in 1386 Knight of the Shire for Kent. 

42. Cliaucer's English Period.— It is in the next 
period, from 1384 to 1390, that lie left behind (except in 
the borrouing of his subjects; Italian influence as he had 
left French, and became entirely himself, entirely English. 
The comijaralivc poverty in which he now lived, and the 
loss of his offices in 1386, for in John of Gaunt’s absence 
Court favour was withdrawn from him, and the death 
of his wife in 13S7, may have given him more time for 
study and the retired life of a poet. His appointment as 
Clerk of the Works in 1389 brought him ag'ain into con* 
tact with men. He superintended the repairs and build* 
ing at the Palace of Westminster, the Tower, and St, 
George's Cliapel, Windsor, till July, 1391, when he was 
superseded, and lived; on pensions allottefl to Trim tiy 
Richard II. and by Henry IV., after he had sent Henry 
in 1399 his Complcinf to his Purse.* Before 1390, how* 
ever, he had added to his great , work its most English 
tales : those of the Miller, the Reeve, the Cook, the Vhfe 
of Bath, the Merchant, the Friar, the Nun’s J’ricst, the 
Pardoner, and perhaps the bompnour. The Prologue was 
probably written in 1388,:. . In these, in their humour, in 
their vividness of portraiture, in their ease of narrafion, 
and in the variety of their characters, Chaucer shines 
supreme. A few .smaller poems belong to this time, such 
as the Former Age; Fortune; I'lntth; GentUesse ; and 
the Lak of Steadfastnesse. 
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During the last ten years of his life, .which may he 
cailed the petiod of his decline lie wrote .some small 
poem.s, and along- with ttin J^l^hynt of I 'cv/ us, And a 
prose treatise on the Astrolhbe, three more Canterbury 
tales, the Canon’s-ycomaivs, Manciple’ .s, and Ihirson's. 
The last was written the year of his death, 1400. Having 
done this work he died in a house under the shadow of 
the Abbey of Westminster. . Within the walls of the 
Abbey Church, the first of the poets who lies there, 
that “sacred and happy spirit” .sleeps. : 

43. Chaucer’s Characfcer.— Born of the tradesman 
chass, Chaucer w.'is in every sense of the word one of 
our fine.st gentlemen ; lender, graceful in thought, glad 
of lieart, humorous, and .satirical without unkindness ; 
sensitive to every change of feeling- in himself and others, 
and therefore full of sympathy ; brave in misfortune, even 
to mirth, and doing well and with cm-eful honesty all he 
undertook. His first and great delight was in hinnun 
nature, and he makes us love the noble characters in 
his poems, and feel with kindliness trnvards the baser 
and ruder sort. He never sneers, for he had a -wide 
charity, and we can always smile in his pages at the 
follies and forgive the sins of men. He had a quiet and 
true religion, much like that we conceive Shakespeare to 
have hacl ; nor was he rvilhout a high philosophic strain. 
Both were kept in order by his imagination and diis 
humour. He had a true and chivalrous regard for 
women of his own class, and- his wife and he ought to- 
have been very happy if they had fulfilled the ideal he 
had of marriage. He lived in aristocratic society, and 
yet he thou|;ht him the greatest gentleman who -was 
the most courteous and the , most virtuous. , He lived, 
frankly among men, and as we have seen, saw many 
difterent types of men, and in his own time filled many 
parts ns a man of the world and of business. Yet, 
with all this active and observant life, he was com- 
monly very quiet and kept much to hiuTSclf. “.Flee 
from "die press r-iid dwell with steadfastness” is the first 
llmS . of his last ballad, and it embodies, with the rest 
of that personal poem, : the serious part of. his life. The 
Most in the. Tales japes at him for his- lonely, abstracted . 
air. “ Thou lookest as thou wouldest find a hare, And 
ever on the ground I see thee stare.” Being a good 
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scholar, lie read morning a.ncl night alone, and he says 
that after liis (office) work he would go home and sit at 
another book as dumb ggi^tdife, till his look was claxed. 
While at study and when ufc was making of songs and 
ditties, “nothing el-sc that God had made had any 
interest for him. There was but one thing that roused 
him then, and that too he liked to. enjoy alone. It was 
the beauty of the morning and the fields, the woods, and 
streams, and flowers, and the singing of the little birds. 
This made his heart full of revel and solace, and when 
spring came after winter, he rose with the lark and cried 
“ Farewell, my book and my devotion.” He was a keen 
observer of the nature he cared for, especially of colour. 
He loved the streams and the birds and soft grassy places 
and green trees, and all sweet,, ordered gardens, and 
flowers. Tie could spend the whole day, he says, in gazing 
alone on the daisy, and though what he says is symbolic, 
yet we may trace’ through the phrase that lonely delight 
in natural scenery which is so special a mark of our later 
poets. lie lived thus a double life, in and out of the 
world, but never a gloomy one. For he was fond of 
mirth and good-living, and when he gi'ew towards age, 
was portly of waist, no poppet to embrace. But he 
kept to the end his elfish countenance, the shy, delicate, 
half mischievous fiice which looked on men from its gray 
hair and feirked beard, and was set oft), by his dark* 
coloured dress and hood. A knife and ink-horn hung 
on hi.s dress : we see a rosary in his hand ; and when he 
was alone he walked swiftly. 

44. The Canterbury Tales. — Of his woik it is not 
easy to speak briefly, because of its great variety.' Enough 
has been said of it, with the exception of bis mo.st com- 
plete creation, the Canterbury Tales. It will be seen from 
the dates given above that they were itot written at one 
time. They are not, and cannot be looked on as a whole. 
Many were, written . independently, and then fitted into 
the framework of the Prologue. Many, which hf intended 
to write in order to complete his scheme, were ^ict'er 
written. But we may say th.at the full idea of fiis 
work took shape about 1385, after he ha(j finished The 
. Legefide of Good Women, and that the whole existing 
body of the Tales was completed, with the e.xccption of 
the last three already mentioned, before the close of 1390, 
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At intervals, from time to time. he added a tale j in fact, the 
whole was done much in the same way as Tennyson has 
written his Idylls of the manner in which he 

kivitted them together was* very' simple, and_ likely to 
please the Tiiglish people.' The holiday excursions of the 
time were the'pilgTiinages, and. the must.fiimous and the 
pleasantest pilgrimage to go, especially for London er,Sj : 
was the three or four days’, journey.to sec the shrine of 
St. Thomas at Canterbury. Persons of all ranks, in life 
met and travelled together, starting from a London inn.. 
Chaucer had prob.ably made the pilgrimage to Canterbury 
in the spring of 1385 or laS", and was led by this ex- 
perience to the framework in which he set his pictures of 
life He grouped around the jovial host of the Tabard 
Inii men and women of evei-y class of society in England, 
set them on horseback to ridq to Canterbury and home 
again, intending to make each of them tell tales. No one 
could hit off a character better, and in his Prologue, and 
in the prologues to the several Tales, a great part of 
the new, vigorous English society which had grown 
UP since Edward 1 . is painted with astonishing vivid- 
ness. I sec all the pilgrims in the Canterbury Tulal' 
says Dryden, “their humours, their features, and .the. 
very dress, as distinctly as if I had supped with them 
at the Tabard in Southwark.” The Talcs themselves 
: take in the I'thole range of the poetry and the life of 
the middle ages ; the legend of the saint, the romance, of. 
the knioht, the wonderful fables of the traveller, the coarse 
tale of'’ common life, the love ./Story,, the allegory, the 
animal-fable and the satirical lay. And they are pure 
talcs. He k not in any_ sense a dramatic vn-iter ; he is 
OLU- gicatest story-teller in verso. All the best tales arc 
told casilv, sincerely, with great, grace, and. .yet with s.p 
much hoineliness, that a child .would understand them. 
Sometimes his humour is broad, sometimes sly, some- 
times gay. but it is also exciuisite and affectionate. His 
patlios does not go into the far depths of sorrow and pain, 
but it-is always maturah He can bring tears into our eyes, 
anti he can make us smile or be sad as he pleases. 

His eyeTor colour was'-superb anddistmctive. , He had 
a very line car for the music of verse, and the t.i e and the 
verse' go topethev like voice and music. Indeed, so softly 
flowing and bright . are they, that to read them is like hste 
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iuLi' in a meadow full of sunshine to a clear stream n'ppling 
over its bed of pebbles. The^English in which they are 
written is almost the of our time ; and it is lite- 

rary English. Chaucer madb our tongue into a true means 
of jioetry. lie did more, he welded together the Freitch 
and English elements in our language and made them 
into one English tool for the use of literature, and all our 
prose writers and poets derive their tongue from the 
language of Xhe Ccmferhury Tales. They give him honour 
for this, but -Still more for that he was so fine an artist. 
Poetry is an art, and the artist in poetry is one who writes 
for pure and noble pleasure the thing he writes, and who 
desires to give to others the same or a similar pleasure by 
his poems which he had in writing them. The things he 
most cares about are that the form in which he puts his 
thoughts or feelings may be perfectly fitting to the subjects; 
and that subject, matter, and form should be as beautifiiil as 
possible— -blit for these he cares very greatly ; and in this 
Chaucer stands apart from the other poets of his time. 
Gower wrote with a set object, and nothing can be less 
beautiful than the form in which he puts his tales. The 
author of Piers Plowman wrote with the object of reform 
in social and ecclesiastical affairs, and his fonn is uncouth 
atid harsh. Chaucer wrote because he was full of emotion 
and joy in hi.s own thoughts, and thought that others wotjld 
weep and be glad with him, and the onlf time he ever 
moralises is in the tales of the Canon’s Yeoman and the 
Manciple, written in his decay. He has, then, the best 
right to the poet’s name. He is, within his own range, 
the clearest of English artists. 

Finally, his position in the history of English poetry 
and towards his own time resembles that of Dante, whom 
he loved so well, in the history and poetry of Italy. 
Dante embodied all the past elements of the Middle 
A.gcs ia his work, and . he . began the literature, the 
thoughts, and the power of a new age. I-Icj was the 
Evening Star of the Mediaeval day and the Morning 
Star of the Renaissance. Chaucer also ?-epresented me- 
dievalism though in a much more incomplete way tlTan 
Dante, but he had, so far aS' poetry m Eng-land is 
concerned, more of the Renaissance spirit than Dante. 
He is more humanistic than even Spenser. England 
needed to live more than a century to get up to the level 
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of Chaucer. Lastly, both Dante and he made their own 
country’s tongue the tongue noble literature. 

45. TJis Travels of Sir jolyMjffiJundevile belong to 
this place which treats of story-telling. Whatever other 
English prose arose in the fourteenth' century was then- 
Ing'ical or scieutific. John of Trevisa had, among other 
English translations, turned into English prose, 13S7, the 
Polvdironicon of Ranulf Higden. .. Various other itrose 
treatises, beginning with those of Richard Rolle, : had 
appeared. Chaucer himself translated two of his Piles, 
that of the Parpn, and that of Melibcnus, from the 
French into an involved prose ; and wrote in the same 
rude vehicle, his BoecepAwA bis book on the Astrolabe. 
Wc have already noticed the prose of Wyclif. Rut Mauti- 
devUe's Travels is a story-book. Maundeviie_ himself, 
the cpiaint and. pleasant knight, is as much an invention, 
as Robinson Crusoe, and the travels as much an im- 
posture as Geoffrey's History of the A'ini;:f of Bntain, But 
they had a similar charm, and when made up originally' 
by Jean de Bourgogne, a physician who died at Liege in 
1372, were received with delight and belief by the world, 
and nowhere with greater pleasure than in England,: 
where they were translated into English prose by an 
anonymous writer of the late fourteenth or more prolrably 
fifteenth century. The prose is garrulous and facile, 
gliding with a pleswure in itself from legend to travellers’ 
tales, from dreams to facts,, from .St, Albans : to Jerusalem, 
from Cairo to Cathay, The book became a model of 
prose, and may even be called an early classic. 


CHAPTER III 

FROM CHAUCER’S DEATH 1400, TO ELTZ.ABETH, 1558 

46. The rirteenth Centiiry Poetry.— The last poems 
of Chaucev and Lar.-gland bring our .story up to 1400, The 
bundre?! years that followed are the most barren in our 
literature. The influence of Chaucer lasted, and of the 
poems ultributcd to him, but now rejected by scholars, 
some certainlyhelong to the firsthalfofthis.centuryi: There 
are fifty poems, making up 17,000 lines, which have been 


wrongly attributed to Chaucer, and though some of them 
were contemporary )^'ith him,- a number are by imita- 
tors of his in the fifti?ei!S^ century. Some of these have 
a great charm. The Cuckoo twid the Nightingale is a 
pleasant thing. The Complaint of the Black Knight is by 
Lydgate. The Court of Love and Chimcer's jSream are 
good but late imitations of the master. The Flower and 
the Leaf is by a woman whose name we should like to 
know, for the poem is lovely. Moder of God and Virgin 
undcfoitkd’' is by Hoccleve, and was long attributed to 
Chaucer. The triple Roundel, Merdles Beanie, is given 
Iry Professor Skeat to Chaucer, and at least is worthy of 
the poet ; and the Amorous Compleint anil i\ Ballade of 
may possibly be also his. There was then a 
considerable school of imitators, who followed the style, 
who had some of the imaginative spirit, Init who failed in 
the music and the art of Chaucer. 

47. Thomas Hoccleve and John Lydgate. --Two of 
tlie.se imitator.s stand out from the rest by the extent of 
their v,-ork. Hoccleve, a London man, was a monotonous 
versilier of the reigns of the three Henries, but he loved 
Chaucer well. In the MS. of his longest poem, the 
GovernaU of Princes, written before 1413,110 caused to be 
drawn, with fond idolatry, the portrait of his “master dear 
and father reverent,” who liad enlumincd all the land with 
his books. He had a style of his orn,, Sometimes, in 
his playful imitations of Chaucer’s Balades, and in his 
devotional poetry, such as his Moder of God, he reached 
excellence ; but his didactic and controversial aims finally 
overwhelmed his poetry. 

4S. John Lydgate was a more wpi'-thy follower of 
Chaucer. A monk of Bury, and thirty yetirs of age when 
Chaucer died, he yet wrote nothing of, miidi importtince 
till the reign of Henry V. He was a gay and pleasant 
person, though a long-winded poet, and he .seems to lift ve 
lived even in his old age, ivhcn he recalls hjmself as a boy 
“weeping for naught, anon after glad,” the fresh and 
nattiml life of one who enjoyed . cterything 7 but, like 
many gay persons, he .had a vein of melanchd'iy, and 
some . of his best work,, at least, in the poet Gray’s opinioiij 
belongs to the realms of pathetic and moral poetry. But 
there was scarcely any literary, work he couh.l not do. He 
rhymed history, balladsj and legends, till the monastery 


was delighted. He made pageants for . Henry Vr,, 
masques .and M-ay-games Fot aldermen, mummeries for 
the Lord Mayor, and satirical JwAilcls on the follies of 
the day. It is impossible here to mention the tenth 
part of his multifarious works, many of which are as yet 
unpublished. They are a strange mi.xture of the poet 
striving to be religious, and of the monk carried away by 
his passions and hia gaiety. . He may have been educated 
at O.'tford, and perhaps travelled in France and Italy ; he 
knew the literature of his time, and he even . dabbled in 
the sciences. He was a.s much a lover of nature as 
Chaucer, but cannot make us feel the beauty of nature in. 
the same way. It is his story-telling which links him . 
clase.st to his master. Hi.s three: chief poems are, first, 
7 'he Troye udiich i.s adapted from Guido’s HisioHa 
Trojanas secondly, the StorieofThebes^ which is inivo- 
cluced as an additional Canterbury Tale, and is worked 
up from French romances on this subject. The thi,i'd i,s 
Fallcs of Primes, 1424- 25, at which he worked till 
he was si\ty years of age. It is a free translation of a 
French version of Boccaccio’s Ds Cusibus Viroi'um ef 
Fcminantm lllusMitm. It tells the tragic fates of great 
men and women from the time of Adam to tlie capture of 
King John of France at Poitiers.' The plan is picturqsqtie 4 
the sorrowful dead appear before Boccaccio, pensive in 
his library, and ea«h tells of his downfall. This ; is Lyd- 
gate’s most important, but by nO' means his .best, poem ; 
and it had its influence on the future, for in \l\(i Mirror for 

S istmtes, at least eight Elizabethan poets unitcu at 
rent tunes to supplement his Follcs of Princes. 

A few minor pjiets do no more now than keep poetry 
alive. Another version of the Troy Story in Henry M.’s 
time ; Hugh de Campeden’s Sidrac, Thomas Chestre’s 
I.ay of .rir Launfal, and the translation, of the Jfiiff/ o/' 
/'ftr/crr-i'c, prove that romances were stilT taken, from the- 
French. Wii^iam Lichfield’s Complaini beinoeen God and 
Man, and William Niissinglon’s Mirrour 0/ Life, curry on 
the religiccis, and Sre Tournament of Toiienhani 'Cos 
■satirical, poetry. - John Gapgrave’s translation of the 
of St. Caiherme As less ■known than his. Chronkk of 
England dedicated to Edward IV. He, with John Hard- 
ing', ft .soldier of .ikginconrt, whoso rhyming Chronicle be- 
longs to Edward IV.’s reign, continue : the historical 
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poetry, A number of obsebre versifiers, Thomas N(jrtoii, 
and George Ripley who wxote on alchemy, and Dame 
Juliana Berners’ booE'^aSsJt-Tuntingi bring us to the reign 
of Henry VTI., when Skeli'on first began to write. i\!ean- 
v.’hile poetry, which had decayed in England, was 
flourishing in Scotland, 

.pj. Baiiacls, lays, fragments of romances, had l-jeeii 
-sung- in England from the earliest, times, and popular 
tale.s and jokes took, form in short lyric pieces, to be ae- 
companied with music and dancing. In fact, the ballad 
went over the whole land among the people. I’he trader, 
the apprentices, and poor of the citiespthe peasantry, had. 
their own songs. They tended to collect tbemselve.s ' 
round some legendary name like Robin Hood, or some 
historical character made legendary, like Randolf, Earl of 
Chester. In the fourteenth century, Sloth, in Pien. 
Pk'imnan, does not know his paternoster, but he does 
know the rhytnes of these heroes. Robin Hood was then 
well known in 1370. A crowd of minstrels sang them 
tlirough city and village. The very friar sang them, “and 
made his English swetc upon his tonge.” "The Tale of 
Ganielyn is a piece of minstrel poetry, of the forest typep 
and drew to it, as we know, the attention of Chaucer. 
Chaucer and Langland mention the French bal]ad.s which 
were sung in London, and these were freely translated. 
The popular song, “ When Adam dalf anrl Eve’span,” was a 
type of a class of socialistic ballads. The Battle of Otter- 
bourne and The Hunting of the Cheviot were no doubt 
: composed in the fourteentn century, but were not pub^- 
lished till now. • Two collections of Robin Hood ballads 
and The Nut Brovm Maid, printed abo^-t the beginning 
of the si.'Cteenth century, show that a Iresh interest hacl 
then awakened in this outlaw literature to which we owe 
so much. It was not, however, till much later that any 
large collection of bjillads was made ; and few, in the 
form we possess them, can be dated farther btick than 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

50. Prose Literature.-^Four. mem continueiA English 
prose into the fifteenth century'. The religious war between 
the Lollards and the Church raged dining the reigns of 
Hemy A’, and Henry VL, . and in the time of the latter 
Kkujnald Pjccock took it out of Latin into homely 
Engli.sli. He fought the Lollards with their own weapons, 
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with public sermons in English, and with tracts in Eng- 
lish ; and after 1449, when Bijhop of Chichester, published 
his w'orks, The Repressor of Blaming of the 

Clergy and The Book of Faith. They pleased neither 
party- The Lollards disliked them because they defended 
the customs and doctrines of the . Church. Churchmen 
burnt them because they agreed with the “Bible-mcn,” 
that the Bible was the only , rule of faith. Both abjured 
th(3in because they said that doctrines .were to he.provecl 
from the Bilile by reason. .Pecock is the first of all the 
Church theologians who wrote in English, and. his books 
are good examples of our early prose. 

Sir John Fortesciie’s book on thi Difference dehoem 
Absolute and Limited Monarchy, in Edward IV.’s reign, 
is less fine an example of the pro.se of English politic.s 
than SiK. Thomas Malory’s d/w* Darthur is of the 
prose of chivalry. This book, arranged and modelled 
into a labyrinthine story from French and contemporary 
English materials, ^ is the work of a man of genius, and 
was ended in the ninth year of Edward IV., fifteen years 
before Caxton had finished printing it. Its prose, In its. 
joyous simplicity, may well have charmed Caxton, who 
printed it with all the care of one who “loved the noble 
acts of tdiivalry.'’ Caxton’s own work added to the prose 
of England, Born of Kentish parents, he wont to the 
Low Countries inwggo, and learned his trade. The first 
book said to have been printed in this country W'as The 
Game and Pla;ye of the Cliesse, 1474. The first book that 
bears the inscription, “ Imprynted by me, William Caxton, 
at Westmynstre,” is The Dicles and Sayings of Philoso- 
phers. But tlu'* first English book Caxton made, and 
finished at Cologne in 1471, was his translation of the 
Rmiydl ofike Hlitoryes of Troy,tmi '\n this hooktand in 
his translation of Reymrd ilia Fox from the Batch; in his 
transl.ation of the Golden I,cge 7 id, and his rc-editing of 
I'rcvisa’s Clingnide, in wliich he “changed the rude and 
old English,” he kept, by the fixing-power of the press, 
the MidhJnd English, which Chaucer had oslahllshed as 
the torlgue of literature, from further degradation. Forty : 
years later Tyndafe’s New Testament fixed it more finnly, 

: and the Elizabethan writers kept it in itsjturity. : - ■ 

51, The Foundations Of the Elizabethan Literature. 
“■ e first of these may be found in Caxton’s: work. John 
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: Shirley, a gentleman of good family, and Chaucer’s con- 
temporary, who died, a verv, old man, in npio, deserves 
mention as a transcFi&^^nd preserver of the works of 
Chancer and Lydgate, but Caxton fultilled the task .Shirley 
had begun. He printed Chaucer and Lydgate and Gower 
with zealous care. He printed the Chro}iicle of the Brul ; 
he secured for us the Alorte Darthur. He had a trades- 
man’s interest in publishing the romances, for they were 
the reading of the day; but he could scarcely htu'e done 
better for the. interests, of the coming literature. These 
books nourished the imagination of England, and sup- 
plied poet after, poet with fine subject.s for work, or fine 
frames for their subjects. He had not a tradeinnan’s, knit 
a loving literary interest in printing the old English poets ; 
aud in sending them out from his press Caxton kept up 
the continuity of English poetry. The poets after him at 
once Iregan on the models of Chaucer and Gower and 
Lydgate ; and tin; hooks themselves being more widely 
read, not only made poets but a public that loved poetry, 
The imprinting of old Englisli poetry was one of the 
sources in this century of the Elizabethan literature. 

The second source was the growth of an interest in 
classic literature. All through the lust two-thirds of this 
century, though so little creative woi'k was done, the 
intere.st in that literature grew among men of the upper;; 
■ classes. The W.ivs of the Roses did net stop the reading 
of: books. The Paston Letters^ 1422— 1509, the ‘ Corre- 
spondence of a country family from Henry VI. to Flenry 
VIL, are pleasantly, even correctly written, and contain 
passages which refer to translations of the classics and to 
manuscripts sent to and fro for re.-iding, ,A great number: 
of F rench translations of the Latin classics were read: in 
England. Henry V. and VL, Edward I\'., ;uid some of 
the great: nobles were lovers of books. Men like Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester .made libraries and In-ought over 
It.'ilian scholars to England to translate Greek works. 
'I'here w(trc even scholars in England, like John. I.ord 
Tiptoft, Earl of ..Worcester, who had won fame in the 
schools of Italy', and w'hose translations of Ciceili’s De 
Amidtki and of De Bello GalMico prove, with his 

Latin letters, how worthy he.'was of the praise of Padua 
and the gratitude of O.'cford. He added many AISS. to 
the library of Duke Humphrey. The two great universities 
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were also now i-efo lined ; new colleges were founded, new 
libraries were established^, Gr^^ Latin, and Italian 
MSS. were collected in Iheii^'^The New Learning had 
begun to move in these great centres. A number of 
university men went to .study in Italy, to Padua, Dologuri, 
and Ferrara. .A.raong these were Robert Flemmyng, 
Dean of Lincoln ; John Gunthnrpc, Dean of Wells ; 
William Gi’ey, Bishop of Ely; John Phreas, I'rovost 
of Balliol ; William Sellynge, Fellow of All Souls, all 
of whom collected MSS. in Italy of the classics, with 
which they enriched the libraries” of England, ft is in 
this growing influence of the great classic models of 
literature that we find the gathering together of another 
of the sources of that Elizabethan literature which .seems 
to flower so suddenly, but which had been long preparing.: 

52. The Italian Eevival of Learning.— 'i’he imiJuDe, 
as we see, came from Italy, and was due to that great 
humanistic movement whi'ch we call the Renaissance, 
and which had properly begun in Italy with Dante and 
his circle, with Petrarca and Boccaccio, with Giotto and 
Nicolo Pisano. It carried with it, as it went on reviving 
the thought, literature and law of Greece and Rome, the 
overthrow of Feudalism and the romantic, poetry of the 
niiddle ages; It made classic literature and art the basis . 
of a new literature and a new art, which was not at first 
imitative, save 0# excellence of form. It began a new 
worship of beauty, a new worship of knowledge, and a 
new statesmanship. It initiated those new views of man 
and of human life, of its aims, rights and duties, of its, 
pleasures and pams, of religion, of knowledge, and of the 
whole course of*the history of the world, which produced, 
as they fell on various types of humanity, the Refor- 
mationj a semi-pagan freedom of thought and life, the 
theories and ideas which took such furious form in the 
French Revolution, the boundless effort -which attempted 
all things, an(I the boundless curio.sity which penetrated, 
into every realm of thought, and feeling, and considered 
nothing too sacretf or too remote for investigation by 
knorvlSdge or for representation in art. At every, one of 
those points it ha;? affected literature up to the present day. 

No sooner had Petrarca and Boccaccio started it than 
Italy began to send eager searchers over Europe and 
chiefly to Constantinople. ..For more than seventy years 
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before that, city was takeh^ % the Turk, shoals of MSS. 
had been carried from it it)to Italy together with a host 
of objects of ancietft Before 1440 the best Latin: 
classics and many of the' Greek, were known, and were! 
soon studied, lectured on, imitated, and translated. By 
1460 Italy, in all matters of thought, life, art, litemtiire, 
and knowledge, was like a hive of bees in a warm sUril- 
itier. We have seen with. .what slomtcss this vast impulse 
w.Ts fe;lt in England in the fifteenth century. But it had 
begun, ;tnd in Eliz.abeth’s time, pouring into England, if 
went forth conquering and to conquer. A.s France 
dominated the literature of England after the Conquest, 
till Chaucer, touched by Italy, made it English, so Italy 
dominated it till Shakespeare and his fellows, touched 
also by Italy, made it agam English. 

53. There wa.'j now a transition period both in 
Prose and Poetry.— 'I’he reigns of Ridiard III. and 
Meniy VII. brought forth no prose of any worth, but 
the country awakened into its first Renaissance with the 
accession of Henry VUl., i qoq. John Colet, Dean of .St. 
Paul’s, with William Lilly, the grammarian, set on foot a 
school where the classics were taught in a new and practical 
way, and between the year 1500 .and the Reformation 
twenty giamm.nr-schools were established. Erasmus, who 
had all the enthusiasm which .sets others on fire, had 
come to England in 1497, and found Gmcyn and Linticre 
at Oxford, teaching the Greek they had learnt from Chal- 
conclylas at Florence. He learnt Greek from them; and 
found eager admiration of his own scholtirship in Bishop 
Fisher, Sir Thomas More, Colet, and Archbishop M''arliam. 
From these men a liberal and moderate fUicology spread, 
which soon, however, perished in the heats of the Reforma- 
tion.: But the New Learning they had started grew rapidly, 
assisted by the munificence of Wolsey : and Cambridge, 
under Cheke and Smith, excelled even Oxford in Greek 
Ic.nning. 'I'he study of the great classics set free the minds 
of men, stirred and gave life to letters, woke up English 
prose from its sleep, and kindled ‘Ihe young English 
intelligence in the. universities. Its earliest proiie was 
its best. It was in 1513 (not printed till 5557) that Thomas 
More ^v rote the history in English, of Edward \L’s life and 
Kidiard 1 1 1 .’s usurpation. The simplicity of his genius 
showed itself in the style, and his wit in the picturesque 
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method and the dramatic dialogue that graced the book. 
This stately historical manner was laid aside by More in 
the tracts uf nervous English ,\vi|jft%hich he replied to 
Tyndale,, but both his styles^re remarkable for their : 
purity. Of all the “ strong words” he uses, three out of 
four are Teutonic. More’s most: famous work, the Utopia, 
1516, was written in Latin, but nms translated afterwards, 
iii 1551, by Ralph Robinson. It tells us more of the 
curiosity the New Learning had awakened in Eiigii,shnien 
concerning all the problems of life, society, .government, 
and religion, than any other book of the time. It is the 
representative book of that short but well-defined period 
wbich wc may call Renaissance before the Re^ 

formation. We see in all this movement rihother of tlie 
sourcc.s of the Elizabethan outburst. Much of the ino- 
gress of prose was due to the patronage of the young 
king. It was the king: who asked Lord Berners to translate 
Froissart, a translation which in 1523 made a landmark in 
our tongue. It was the king who supiiorted .Sir Tlioinas 
Elyot in his effort to improve education, and encouraged 
him to write books (1531-46) in the vulgar longue that 
he might please his countrymen. , It was the: kmg who 
jfnade’ Leland, our first English writer on antitjiiarian 
, Sul3je'ctSj the “ King’s Antiquary, ’t 1533. It was the, king 
to whom Roger Ascham dedicated his first work, and 
who sent him abi^jrid to pursue his studies. This bonk, 
the ToxnpMliis, or the School of Shooting, 1545, was 
written for the pleasure of the yeomen and gentlemen of 
England in their own tongue. .-\.scham apologises for this, 
and the apology marks the state of English pio-e. 
“ Every thing h:if been done excellently well in (Jreek 
and Latin, but uv the English tongue so meaiily that no, 
man can do worse,"' But “ I have written this : English 
matter, in the English tongue for English men.,” Aschani’s: 
quaint English haS' its charmpand he _did not know that 
the very rudeness of language of which .he : compKained 
was in reality laying the foundations of an- English more 
T’eiUonic and less L<xtin than the English of Chaucer. 

Sq. Prose and the Eeformation.— The bigoiiq', die 
.avarice anrl the. violent controversy - of the Reformation 
killed for a time the New Learning, but the .Reformation 
did a vast work for English literature, and prepared 
the language for the Elizabethan writets, by its ver- 
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sion of the Bible. WILLIAM ■Tynd.m.e’s Translation of 
the iVoio Testanwnl, 1525, fixed our st.and;ird Tingiisii 
once for all, and if finally into every Enshsh 

home. Tyndale held fast to pure English. In Ins'” two 
volumes of political tracts there are only twelve 
Teutonic words which are now. obsolete, a strong proof 
of the influence his translation of the Bible has had 
in preseiwing' the old speech of England.'’ C)f the 
6,000 words of the Authorised Version, still in a great 
part his . translation, only 250 are not now in cotnmon 
use. “'.riiree out of four of hi.s nouns, adverbs, and 
verbs are Teutonic.” And he. spoke sharply enough to 
those who said our tongue wa.s so rude that the Bible 
could not be translated into it. “ It is not so rude as 
they are false liars. For the Greek tongue agreeth 
more with the English than the Latin ; a thousEind 
parts better may it be translated into the English than^ 
into the Latin.” 

Tynclalc was helped in his English Bible by \^'illiara 
Roy, a runaway friar; and his friend Rogers, the first 
martyr in Queen .Mary’s reign, added the tr:in.sIation of 
K\\t. Apocrypha, and made up what was wanting in Tyn- 
diilc's’ tra'nskition from Chronicles to Malaciii out of 
Covcrdale’s translation. It was tliis Bible which, revised 
by Coverdale and edited .-md re-edited as Cromioeirs 
Bible, 1539, and again as. Cranmeds Bpplc, 1540, was -set 
up in every parish church in England. It got north into 
Scotland and made the I.owland English more like the 
Loudon English.. , It passed over to the Protestant settki^ 
ments, in Ireland. After its revisal in 1611 it went with 
the Puritan Fathers to New England antj, fixed the stan- 
dard of English in America. Many millions, of people 
now speak the English of Tyndale’s Bible, and there is 
no book which has had, through the Atithorised \’fr.'-ion, 
so great an influence on, the style of English literature 
and the standard of English prosei In Edward VL’s 
reign also Cninmei-: edited the English ’j'rnyer Booh, 
1549-52. ..Its English is a good de»l mixed \yith Latin 
words, and its style is sometimes weak or heavy, but on 
the whole it is a fine example of stately prose. It also 
steadied our speech. - L.AI'IMEE, on the contrary, whose 
Sermon on the Plaughers and others were delivered in 
1549 and in 1552, wrote, in a plain, shrewd style, which 
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by its iminoiir and rude directness made, him: the first 

preacher of his clay. On thCjjWliole the Reformation fixed 

and confirmed our .English tonmy^lit at the saine time 

it brought in through theolog>™a large number .of Latin t 

words. The pairing of English and Latin words (<sr£->fv«)7i/- 

ledgc tuiA confess, Sec.) in the Prayer Book is a good j 

example of both these results. '■ 

5r,. Poetry ill the Sixteenth Century under the 
Influence of phaucer.— One source, we have said, of the . 

Elizabethan literature, before Jllizabetli, was the recox'cry, ' 

through Ca.tton's press, of Chaucer and his men. It is 
probable that the influence of Italian literature on English 
poets was now kept from becoming ovenvhehning by the 
strong English element in . Chaucer. At . least this was ; 

one of the reasons for the clear poetic individuality of ; 

England ; and we can easily trace its balancing effect : 

in Spenser. It was of importance, then, that before I 

Surrey and Wyatt again lirought Itali.m elements into ; i 

Elnglisli verse, there should be a revival of Chaucer, i jlj 

both in England and Scotland. This transition period, ■. ij | 

short as it \vas, is of interest. Stephkn PIawes, in the 
I'cipn of Henry VII., represented the transition by an 
imitation of the old work. .\mid many poems, some 
more imitative of Lydgate than of Chriucer, his long alle- 
gorical poem, ■ entitled the Pastime cf PUiuura, is the 
best. In fact, it -is the first, since the middle of the 
fifteenth century, in which Imagination again began to 
plume her wings and soar. Within the realm of art, it 
eorresponcled to that effort to resuscitate the dead body 
of the Old Chivalry which Henry VIII. and Francis 1. 
attempted. It goy-sdiackfor its inspiration to.the 
: of ihc Rose, andas an allegory of the right education of a 
knight, showing how: Grand Amour won at last La Bel 
Pucell. But, like all soulless resurrections, it died ciuickly., 

Un the other hand, John Skki/i’On represents the 
transition' by aj: first following the old; poetry, and .then, 
pressed upon by the storm of human life irt the present, 
by taking an origina?path. His imitative poetryr belongs, 
mostly Lo Henry VI I.’s time, but when the- -religious and 
political disturbaraces began in Henry VII L's time, 

Skelton became excited by the cry of the people for 
Chiircli reform.'ition. His poem, Why come ye mt to Court f 
was a fierce satire on the great Cardinal. That of Colin 


Clout was the cr\f of the eountrv- Golin, and of tiie Clout 
or ineciianic of die town against the corruption of the 
Clitirch ; and it feft^!^nts''the whole popular feeling of ; 
the time just before the^ihovement of the Iveforhiatioh 
took a new turn from the opposition of the Pope to 
Henry’s divorce. Bothare written in short " nide rayling 
riniesj plea.sing only the. popular ear,” and Skelton chose 
them for that purpose. He had a rough, irapetuours 
power, but .Skelton, could use any language he pleased. 
He was an admirable scholar. Erasmus calls him the 
“glory and light of. English letters,” and Caxton says that 
he improved our language. His poem, the /j’t'wgi’ of 
Court (reivmds of court), is full of powerful satire against 
the corruption of the times, and of vivid impersonations 
of the virtuc.s and vices. But he wa.s not only the satirist, 
The pretty and new love lyrics that we owc_ to him fore- 
shadow the Elizabethan iinagiualion and life ; and the 
Bake of Pliylly^ Spurow, which tells, in imitation of 
Catullus, the grief of a nun called Jane .Scrope for the 
death of her sparrow, is a gay and inventive poem. 
Skelton stands-— a landmark in English literature — be- 
tween the mere imitation of Chaucer and the rise of a new 
Italian infiiieitce in England in the poems of Surrey and 
Wyatt. In his own special woik he was entirely original. 
The B/iip of Foohs, 1 508, by Barclay, is of this time, 
but it has no value. It is a paraphrase of a famous 
German work by Sebastian Brandt, published at Basel. 
It was popular because it attacked the follies and ques- 
tions of the time. Its sole interest to us is in its pictures 
of familiar manners and popular customs. But Barclay 
did other work, and' he established the ecloguein Eng- - 
land. With him the transition time '^is over, and the 
curtain is ready to rise on the Elizabethan age of poetry. 
While we wait, we will make an interlude out of tVie work 
of the poets of Scotland. .... 

.SCOTTISH POkThy. 

56. Scottish Poetry is poetr)' written in tlie fEnglish 
tongue by men living . in Scotland, “'liese men, though 
calling themseh'es Scotsmen, are of good English blood. 
But the blood, as J think, was mixed with a larger infusion 
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Old Northumbria extended from the , Hurnbev. to the 
Firth of Forth, leaving however on its western border a 
strip of unconquered land, winch tsIfflPin Lancashire, Cum- 
berland, and Westmorland in oiir England, and. over die 
border, most of the western countrj' between the Clyde 
and Solway Firth, This unconqtiered country was the 
Welsh kingdom of Strathclyde, and was dwelt in by 
the Celtic race. The present English part of it ivas con- 
quered and the Celts absorbed. But in the part to the 
north of the Solway Firth the Celts were not conquered 
and not absorbed. They remained, lived with the 
Englishmen who were settled overtire old Northumbria, 
intermarried with them, and became luider Scot king.s a 
people with the Celtic elements more dominant in them 
than in the rest of our nation. English literature in the 
Lowlands of Scotland would then retain more of these 
Celtic elements than elsewhere ; and there are certain 
peculiarities infused through the whole of English poetry 
in Scotlandnvhich are especially Celtic 

57. Celtic Elements of Scottish Poetry.— The fir.st 
of these is the love of-uiild nature for- its oiun sake. There 
is a passionate, close, and poetical observation and .de- 
scription of natural scenery m Scotland from the earliest 
times ofits poetrV; such as we do. not possess, ini English 
poetry till the time of 'I’liomson. The second is the 
love of colour. All early Scottish poetry differs from 
English in the extraordinary way in which colour is in- 
sisted on, and at times, in the lavish exaggeration of it. 
The third is the wittier and coarser humour in the Scottish 
poetry, which is distinctly^ Celtic in contrast with that 

V humour which ha^s its root in sadness and which belongs 
to the Teutonic races. Few things are really more differ- 
ent: than the humour of Chaucer and the humour of 
sOunbar, than the humour of Cowper and the humour of 
Burns. These are the. special.Celtic eleraentsln the Low- 
land poetry. ’ ' . ’ ’ 

58. But 'there arc also national elements in it which, 
exaggeratHd and isolated as they were, are also Celtic. 
The. wild individuality of the Gaelic .clans, was .not 
unrepresented in ihc Lowland kingdom, and became 
there as assertive a rationality as Ireland has ever pro- 
claimed. The English were as national as the Scots, 
hut they were not oppressed. But for nearly forty years 
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the Scots resisted for their very.life the efforts of England 
to conquer them. And the,war of freedom left it.s truces 
on their poetry froifi '^-rjjoiir to Burn.s and Walter Scott 
in the almost obtrusivd ’ way in which Scotland, and 
Scottish liberty, and Scottish heroes are thrust forward 
in their verse. Their passionate nationality appears in 
another form in their descriptive poetry. The natural 
description of Chaucer. Shakespeare, or even Milton, is 
not distinctively English. Butin Scotland it is always . 
the scenery of their own land that the poets describe. 
Even when they are imitating Chaucer they do not 
imitate his conventional landscape. They put in a 
Scottish landscape ; and in the work of such men as 
Gawin Douglas the love of Scotland and the love of 
nature mingle their influences together to make him sit 
down, as. it were, to paint, with his eye on everything he 
paints, a scries t)f Scottish landscapes. 

59. The first of the Scottish poets, omitting Thomas 
of Erceldoime, is John Baruouk, Archdeacon of 
.'Vlterdccn. flis long poem of The Bruce, 1375-7, 
represents the whole of the eager struggle for Scottish 
freedom against the English which closed at Bannock- 
burn ; and the national spirit, which I have mentioned, 
springs in it, full grown, into life. ^ But it i.s temperate,, 
it does not pass into the fury against England, which iS' 
so plain in writers like BLIND HARRIS, who, about 1461, . 
composed a long poem in the heroic couplet of Chaucer 
on the deeds of William Wallace. In Henry V.’s 
reign, Andrew of Wvntoun wrote his Oryglnaie 
Crmiykil of Scotland, own of tile rhjuning chronicles of the 
time. It is only , in the next poet th,>t we find' the full 
influence of Chaueei", and it is thereafter continuous till 
the EHpbethan time.. . James THE FIRST of Scotland 
was prisoner in England for nineteen years, till 1422. 
There he read Chaucer, and fell in love with Lady Jane 
Beaufort, niece of Henry IV, The p^em which he 
wrote ICuifs Qualr (the quire or book) — is done in 
imitation of Chaucer,, and in. Ohauceris fievendined 
stan/a, which; from James’s use of it is calledf* “ Rime 
Royal,” In six cantos, sweeter, tenderer, and purer than 
anr verse till we come to Spenser, he de.scriljes the 
beginning of his love and its hap])y end. “I must 
write,” he says, “so much because T have come so from 
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Heil to Heaven.” _ Though iniitative of Chaucer, liis 
work has an original element in it. The natiiral de- 
scription is more varied, tlfe colts^™ is more, vivid, and 
there is a modem sc!f-retlEC<itve qu.ality, a touch of 
mystic feeling which does not belong to Chaucer. 

Rubkkt Hi;.N-uvsoN', who died about 1 500, a. .school- 
master in Uunfennline, was also an imitator of Chaucer, 
and his 7\'s/,nmitt of Cressdd. continues Chaucers 
Troilus. But he did not do only imitative work. He . 
treated the fables of .--Esop . in a neTV fashion. In his 
hands they are long- stories, full of pleasant dialogue, 
political allusions, aud with elaborate. tnorals attaclied to 
them. They have a peculiar .Scottish tang', and. are full 
of descriptions of Scotti.sh scenery. He also reanimated 
the short pastoral in \\\& Rolnn and Makyne. It is a 
natural, prettily-turned dialogue ; and a flashing Celtic 
witrsuch as charms, us in Dnnam Gray, runs through it. 
The individuality which refonneil tw'o modes of iioetic 
work in the.se poems apjjears again in his sketch of the 
graces of womanhood in the 'Garment of Good Ladies ; 
a poem of the s;uno type as those thoughtful lyrics which 
describe what is best in certain phases of profc.ssions, or 
of life, such as Sir H. Wotton’s CV/n/ro-Any" a Happy LifCy 
osysmAsw’wxXxi. Happy Warrior. ■ ' : 

But among many poets whom w'c need not luention, 
the' greatest is W'lLUAM DUNR.tR. He cariics the 
inflticnce of Chaucer on to the end of the fifteenth 
century; hnd into the- sixteenth. ■ His genius, though 
masculine, loved beauty, and his work was as varied in 
its range as it was original. He followed the form and 
plan of Chaucer in his two poems of 7'he Thistle and the 
: 1 503, and Ihe Golden : Tergc, 1508, the first on the ; 

marriage of James IVk to Margaret Tudor, the second 
an allegory of Love. Beauty, Reason, and the poet, Jn 
both, though they begin with Chaucer’s conventional:. 
May morning, the natuial description becomes Scouisli, 
and in both » the national . enthu-siasm of the poet k 
strongly . marked.: J3ut he soon ceased . to imitate. : 
The vigorous fun of the satires and of the;satirical:ballads 
that he wroU* is only matched by their coarseness, a 
coarseness and a fun that descended to Burns. Ferliap.s 
Dunbar’s genius is still higher in a wild poem in which 
he personifies the seven deadly sins-, fand- describes their. 


d iUCP. witli a mixture of liorx'or and humour which makes 
the liukt thing unique, 

A man as rernurkirh^as Eiunbar is CJawin DotJtii.AS. 
Bisliop of Uunkelcl, rvh'u died in 1522, at the Court 
of Menry and was buried in the Savoy. He trans- 

iattd into verse Ovid’s .-//•/ of Love, now lost, and aiter- 
vvartls, witli truth and spirit, the ^Eiidds of Virgil, 1513. 
To each book of the-dineid he wrote a prologue of his 
own. Three of them are descriptions of the country in 
May, in Autumn, and in Winter. The scenery is alto- 
gether Scottish, and the few Chaucerisms that appear 
seem tibsurdly out of place, in a picture of nature which 
i.s painted with excessive care and directly from the truth. 
The colour is superb, but the landscape is not composed 
by any art into a whole. There is nothing like it in 
England till Thomson’s Seasons^ and Thomson was a 
Scotstnan. Only the Celtic love of nature can account 
for the vast distance between work like this and contem- 
porary work in England such a.s Skelton’s. Of Douglas’s 
otlu'i- original work, one poem, the Palace of Honour^ 
1501, contimies the influence of Chaucer. 

There were a number of other Scottish poets who are 
all remembered by Dunbar in his Lament for the Makars^ 
ami praised by Sir D.avij) Lynii.say, whom it is best to 
mention in this place, because he still connects Scottish 
poetry with Chaucer. He was bom about 1490, and rvas 
the iast of the old Scottish .school, ancl the most popular. 
He is the most popular because he is not only the poet, 
but also the reformer. His poem the Drentc, 1528, link.? 
him back to Chaucer. It is in the manner of the old 
poet. But its scenery is Scottish, and instead of the May 
morning' of Chaucer, it opens on a winCcr’s day of wind 
and sleet. The place is a cave ovei- the sea, whence 
Lynrhay sceS' the weltering of the ocean. Chaucer goes 
to sleep over Ovid or Cicero, Lyndsay falls into a dream 
as he thinks of the “ false -world’s instability, ’wvavering 
like the .sea waves.' The difference: marKs not only the 
difference of the two countries, but«the different natures 
of the men. Chancer did not care much for tlie nopulat 
storms, and hn’ed (he Court more thaii^tbe Commomvcal. 
.Eyndaay in,: the. and jn two other poems— the 

Complaint to the King, a.wA the Testament of the King's 
Papyngo — is absorbed in the evils and sorrows of the 



people, in the desire to reform the abuses of the Church, 
of the Court, of party, of the nobility. In 1539 his 
of thii Thrre E.KJafi’s, a. Moralily-’^L^rspcrsetl -with inter- 
ludes, was rejiresented befofS James V. ;i,t Linlithgow. 
It was a daring attack on the ignorance,, profligacy, and 
e-ttactlons of the priesthood, on the vices and flattery of 
the favourites —“a mocking of abuses used in the country 
by diverse sorts of estates.® . A still bolder poem, anS 
one thought so even hy himself, is the Monarchies 1553) 
his ia.st work. He is as inucli the reformer, as lie is tlie 
poet, of a transition time. .Still his verse hath charms, 
but it was neither sweet nor imaginative. He had 
genuine satire, great moral breadth, much preaching 
power ai verse, coarse, broad htiinoiir in plenty, ami more 
dramatic power and invention, than the rest of his 
fellow’s. ' 

60, The Elizabethan Dawn : Wyatt and Sui’rey. — 
While poetry under Skelton tnid Lyndsay became an 
instrument of reform, it revived as an art at the close of 
Henry VI ll.'s reign in Sir TnoM.t.s Wvatt and Lord 
Henuv I-IOW.Mtli, Earl of Surrey. They were both Italian 
travellers, and in bringing bttek to England the inspira- 
tion they had gained from Italian and classic Hnodelsf 
they re-inade English poetry. They are our fust really' 
modern poets ; ilje first who have anything of the modern 
manner. .Though Italian in sentiment, their language. is 
more English than Chaucer’s, that is, they use fewer 
romance words. They handed down this purity of 
English to the Elizabethan poets, to Sackville, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare. They introduced a nctv kind of poetry, 
th e am on ri st poetry— a poetry extremely personal, and per- 
sonal as English poetry had scarcely ever been before. 
The amourists, as they are called, were poets who 
composed a series of poems on the subject of the joys 
and sorrows, of their loves— sonnets mingled with lyrical 
pieces after ^lu manner of Petrarca, and sometimes in 
accord with the Inv* philosophy he built on Plato; iThey 
began«w ith Wyatt and Surrey. 'I’hey did not die out till the 
end of James I.’s geign. The. subjects of Wyatt and Surrey 
were chiefly : lyrical, and the fact that they, iraitatetl the 
same imodel has made some likeness between them. 
Like their; personal characters, however, ’ the . poetry of 
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Wyatt is the mure tliousiilfi.tl and tlie iiiore strougiy Ceit, 
hut Surrey’s has a. sweeter moyement and a livelier fancy. 
Both did" this great for English verse — they chose 

an exquisite model, and in imitating it “ collected the 
ruggedness of English poetry.”, A new standard was 
made below which the future poets should not fall. Tlrey 
also added new stanza measures to English verse, and 
enlarged in this way the “lyrical range.” .Surrey was 
the first, in his translation of the Second and Fourth 
Books of Vergil s rEneid, to use the ten-sj’llabledi un- 
rhymed verse, which we now call blank verse. In his 
hands it is not worthy of praise. .Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst, introduced it .into drama; Marlowe made it the 
iiropcr verse of the drama. In ]jlays it has a special 
manner of its own ; in poetry proper it was, we may say, 
not only created but perfected by Milton, 

The new impulse thus given to poetry was all but 
arrested by the bigotry that prevailed during the reigns 
of Edward VT. and Mary, and all the work of the A cw 
Learning seemed to be iiselcss. But Thomas Wilson’s ■ 
book in English on Rlieioric and Logk in 1553, and the 
publication of Thomas Tiisser’s Pointer of Huxbandru ve&A 
of Tottcl’s Alisccilany of O'ncerlain Authors, 1557, in the 
last year of Mary's reign, proved that something was 
stirring bcnctith the gloom. The Miscellany contained 
40 poems by Surrey, 96 by Wyatt, 40 Jay Grimoald, tind 
134 by uncertain authors. The dale should be remem- 
bered, for it is the first printed book of modern English ■ 
poetry. It proves that men cared now more for the new 
than the old poets, that the lime of mere imitation of 
Chancer was over, and that of original ,j:reation begun. 

It usher.s in the Elizabethan literature. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE EI,IZAr,ETHA.N LITF.R.ATUEfE 
61. Elizabethan Literature, as tr literature.,- may be 
said to begin with Surrey and Wyatt. But a?> their 
poems were published, sliortly before Elizabeth came to 
the throne, we date the beginning of the early period ot 
Elizabethan literature from the year- of her acce.ssion, 
558, That period lasted till 1579, and was followed by 
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the srcat liteniry niitbiirsi uf .the days of Sponscr and 
.Sliakcsficare, The apparent si^dcnncss of lids oiUburst 
has Ijeeii an object of \von*;r. I hai-e alrcfifly noticed 
its earliest sources in the last hundred ycavsi And nmv 
we shall best seek its nearest causes in the work done 
during the early years of Elizabeth. The floocbtide which 
began in^ 1579 was preceded by a very various, plentiful, 
but inferior literature, in ivhich new forms of poetry and 
prose-writing were tried, and new veins of thought opened. 
These twenty years front the d/r>rw for Alat^isiraics, 
1)59, to the S/n'fi/ietm/s Calendar, a sowed seeds 
.which when the time came broke into flower. We wonder 
at the flower, but it grew, naturally through seed and stem, ■ 
leaves and blo-ssom. They made the flower, since the 
circunistHnees were favourable. And never in Engltnid, 
.save ill out- own century, were they so fat'ourable. 

62. First Elizabethan Period] 1558 - 1579 , —(i.l The 
literary prose of the beginning of this linie is reprc.sented 
by the 5i://‘c/dV«<wd.7-of Ascham, yiublislied in 1570, I’his 
book, which is on education, is Ihc woik of the scholar of 
the New Learning of the reign of Henry VUI. who has 
lived on into another period. It is not, properly speaking, 
Elizabethan ; it is like a stranger in a new l,ind, and 
among new manners. 

(2.) Poetry is first rejivescntccl by ,S.\CK\Tr,LE, Lord 
Buckliurst. Trie Mirror for .Magistrates, h-se which he ■ 
wrote, 1 563, the and one tale, is a series of tragic 
poems on the model of Boccaccio’s Falls of Princes, 
already imitated by Lydgate. .Seven poets, at . least, with 
Sackville. contributed tales to it, but his poem is poetry of 
so fine ;i qiiali?y that it stands absolutely alone during these 
twenty years. ^ The ludiuiion p.aints the poet’s descent 
into Avcrnu.s, andhis meeting with Henry -Staflbrd, Duke 
of Btidciiighain, wlio.se fate he tells with a grave and 
inventive imagination, and with the.first true miisie whidi 
vve hear sRice Ch.aucer. Being written in the manner 
and stjnza of tlir* elder poets, this poem has .been called 
tbe» transition between Lydgate and Speii-ser. Hut it. 
does not truly Ijelong to the old time ; it js.as modern as 
Spenser, and its allegorical representations are in the 
same manner as those of Spenser. CbOlU’.E Gascoio.nI',. 
whose satire, Has. Steele 576, is our first long satirical 
poem, deserves mention among a crowd of poets who 
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came after Siickville. They wrote ieg'ends, pieces nn 
the wars and discoveri€S5^ thd'Englishincn of their day, 
epitaphs, epigrams, songs, sTonnets, elegies, fables, and 
sets of love poems ; and the best things they did were 
collected in such miscellaneous collections as the Paradise 
of Dainty Devices, in 1576. This book, with Tottel’s, set on 
foot both now and in the later years of Elizabeth a crowd 
of other miscellanies of poetry which represent the vast 
number of experiments made in Elizabeth’s time, in the 
subjects, the metres, and the various kinds of lyrical 
poetry, At present, all we can say is that lyrical ]metry, 
and that which we may call “occasional poetry,” were 
now in full motion. The popular Ballads took a wide 
range. The registers of the .Stationers’ Company prove 
that there was scarcely any event of the clay, nor almost 
any controversy in literature, politics, religion, which was 
not the subject of verse, and of verse into which imagina- 
tion strove to enter. The ballad may be said to have clone 
the work of the modern weekly review. It stimulated 
and informed the popular intellectual life of England, 

(3.) Frequent translaiions were now made from the 
classical writers. We know the names of more than 
twelve men who did this work, and there must have been 
■ many more. Already in Henry VIII.’s and Edward VI.’s 
time, ancient authors had been made English ; and now 
before 1579, \hrgil, Ovid, Cicero, Demosthenes, Plutarch, 
and many Greek and Latin plays, were translated. Among 
the rest, Phaeris Vergil, 156’, Arthur Golding’s Oviifs 
Metamorphoses, George Turbervile’s zKif/owVct/ 

Epistles of Ovid, 1567, are, and especially the first, re- 
markable. The English people in this way‘'were brought 
into contact, more than before, with the classical spirit, 
and again it had , its awakening power. : .We cannot say 
that cither the fineness or compactness of classic work 
appeared in these heterogeneous. translations, though one 
curious result of them was the craze Which foflowecl, and 
which Galsriel Harvey strove, fortunately in vain„.tc) im- 
pose on Spenser, for reproducing classical metre?' in 
English poetry., , Nor, ; were the old English poets neg- 
lected; Though Chaucer and.Lydgate,LangIandand the 
rest, were no longer .imitated' in this ' time when fresh 
creation had begun, thejr were studied, and they added 
their impulse of life to original poets like Spenser. 
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[^■) ThMlng'ical Rvjorm stin-ed men to another kind of 
literary work. A great’ mnniJet of polemtoal ballads, 
pamphlets, and plays issdfed. every year froni obscure 
pressc.s and filled the land.. Poets like George G.ascoigne 
and still more Baniaby Googe, represent in their work 
the hatred the young men had of the old religious system. . 
It vvas ,;i spirit which did not do much for literature, 
but it quickened the habit of composition, and inade it 
easier. The Bible also became common property, and its 
language glided into all theological writing and gave it a 
literary tone; while the publication of John Koxe's Acts 
ami Monuments ax Book 0/ Mai-fyrs^ 1563, gave to the 
people all over England a book wliich, by its simple style, 
the etise of its story-telling, and its poipular charm made 
the very peasants who heard it read feel what is meant 
by literature. 

(5.) The history of the country and its manners was 
not neglected. A whole class of antiquarians wrote 
steadily, if with some tininess, on this subject. Grafton, 
Stow, Holinshed and others, at least supplied materials 
for the study and use of historical dramatists. 

: .(6.) The grew quickly. The old E.nglish ^ 

tales and . ballads' were eagerly read and collected.- Italian 
tales by various authors were translated and sown so 
broadcast ovej London by William Painter in his collec- 
tion, The Palace of Pleasure, 1566, by George Turbervile, 
in his Tragical Tales in verse, and by others, that it is . 
said they were to be bought, at every bookstall. The 
Romances of .Spain and Italy poured in, and Anadis de 
Gaul, and the companion romances the Arcadia of 
Sannazaro and the Ethiopian History, were sources of 
books like Sidney’s Arcadia, and, with the classics, 
supplied materials for the pageants. A great number of 
subjects foi- prose and poetry weie thus made leudy for 
literary men, and prose fiction became possible in English 
literature. * 

I'y.) ,Vllo%'er Europe, and e.spccially in Italy, now closely 
liiiWcl to England, the Renaissance had produced a ryild 

g iirit of eshaipiting all . the possibilities of human life. 

very form, every game of life tvas tried, every fancy of 
goodness or wickedness followed for the fancy’s sake. 
Men said to themselves “ Attempt, Attempt.” The act 
; accompanied the thought. England at last shared, in this 
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passion, but in English life it was directed. There was a 
gre.it liberty given to nffe^o li\'e and do as they pleased, 
provided the queen was woSihipped and there was no 
conspiracy against the state. That much direction did not 
apply to purely literarj’ production. Its atteniptings were 
unlimited. Anything,' everything was tried, especially in 
: the drama.- 

(.S.) The masques, pageants, infeHudes, and plays that 
were written at this time are scarcely to be counted. At 
every great ceremonial, whenever tlie queen made a 
progress or visited one of the g-reat lords or a university, 
at the houses of the nobility, and at the court on all im- 
portant days, some obscure versifier, or a young scholar 
at the Inns' of Court, ;it Oxford oral Cambridge, produced 
a masque ora pageant, or wrote or translated a play. 
The habit of play-writing became common ; a kind of 
school, one might almost say a manufacture of plays, 
arose, which partly accounts for the rapid production, 
the excellence, and the multitude of plays that we find 
after 1576. Represented all over England, these masques, 
pageants, and dramas were seen by the people, who were 
thus accustomed to take an interest, though of an unedu- 
cated kind, in the larger drama that was to follow. The 
literary men on the other h;ind ransacked, in order to 
find subjects and scenes for their pageanpi, ancient and 
medimval, magical, and modern literature, and many of 
them in doing so became not fine but multifarious scholars. 
The imagination of England was quickened and educated 
in this way, and as Biblical stories were well known and 
largely, used, the images of oriental life were kept among 
the materials of dramatic imagination. 

(9.) Another influence bore on literature. It was that 
given by the stories of the voyagers, rvho, ip the new, com- . 
merci,al activity of the country, penetrated into remote 
lands, and saw the strange monster.s and savages which 
the poets now added to the fairies, dwarfs, anG giant.s of 
the Romances. Before 1579, books hari been pul^Iished 
on the north-west passage.: . Frobi, slier had made obis 
voyage.s and Drake had started, to i-ctprn in 15S0 to 
amaze all England, with the story of his sail round the 
world and of the riches of the Spanish Main. ^Ve may 
trace everywhere in Elizabethan literature the impression 
made liy the wonders told by the sailors and captains 
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who explored and fought from the North Foie to the 
Southern Seas. * 4 

(10.) Then there was the fre^t possible play of literarj' 
criticism. Every wine'sho* in London, every room at 
the university, was filled with ihc talk of young' men on 
any work which was published and on. the manuscripts 
which were read. Out of this host emerged the men of 
.genius. Moreover, far apart from these, there were in 
England now, among all the noise and stir, quiet scholars, 
such as Contarini and Pole had been in Italy, folloivers 
of Erasmus and Colet, precursors of Bacon, who kept the 
lamp of scholarship bunting, and who, when literature 
became beautiful, nurtured and praised it. Nor were 
the young nobles who like Surrey had been in lt,tly and 
had known what was .good, less useful now. There' were 
many men who, when Shakespeare and .Spenser came, 
were able to say-- “This is good," and who drew the 
new genius into light. 

(ir.) Easily, we have proof that tliere was a larg'e 
number of persons writing who did not publish their 
works. It was considered at this time, that to write f</r 
the public injured a man, and unle.ss he were driven by 
poverty he kept his mamrscript by him. Rut things 
were changed when a great genius like Spenser took the 
world by storm ; when Lyly’s Etipkties enchanted court 
society ; when • fine gentleman like Sir Philip Sidney was 
known to be a writer. Literature was made the fashion, and 
the disgrace being taken from it, the production became 
enormous. Manuscripts written and laid by were at once 
sent forth ; mid when the ru.sh began it grew by its own 
force. Tho.se^who had previously been kept from writing 
by its unpopularity now took it up engeirly, and .those who 
had written before wrote twice as much now. Tlio great 
iuijirovenunit also in iiteniry quality is also accounted for 
by this— that men strove to equal such work as .Sidney’s 
or Spenser’s, and that a wider and more exacting criticism 
arose; Nor must one omit to. say, that' owing to this em-. 
ployineiit of life oTi so vast, a . number, of subjects, and to 
the fnyagesi and to the new literatures searched into, and 
to the heat of liteological strife, a multitude of new words 
.streamed into the language, :.and enriched the vocabulary 
of imagination. . .Shakespeare uses 15,000 words. , 

63. The Later Literature of Elizabeth’s Eeign, 
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1579 - 1602 , begins with the publication of Lt’iy's Eupkues, 
1571). and Spenser’s SljeMean^^ Calendar, also in 1579, 
and with the writing or latr. Philip Sidney’s Areadia and: 
\C\z Apology for Foelrie, ijSS-St. It will be best to leave 
the poem' of Spenser aside till we come to write of the 
poets. 

The Eupkues was the work of JOHN LYI.Y, poet and 
dramatist. It is in two. Eupkues ilu Anatomie of 

Wil, and Eitphiiss andkis England, In six years it rail 
through five editions, so great was its popularity. Its 
prose style is odd to an excess, “precious” and siveet- 
ened, but it has care and charm, and its very faults 
were of use in softening the solemnity and rudeness of 
previous prose. The stoiy is long, and is more a loose 
framework into which Lyly could fit his thoughts on love 
friendshiji, education, and religion, than a true .story. It 
made its mark because it fell in with all the fantastic and 
changeable life of the time. Its far-fetched conceits, its 
extravagance of gallantry, its endless metaphors from the 
classics and especially from natural history, its curious 
and gorgeous descriptions of dress, and its pate imitation 
.of chivalry, were all reflected in the life and talk .and 
dress of the court of Elizabeth. It became the fashion 
to talk “ Euphuism,” and, like the Utopia of More, Lyly’s . 
bool: lias created an English word. 

The Arcadia was the work of Sir Phihp Sidney, and 
. though written about 1580, did not appear till after his 
death. It i.s more poetic and more careless in style than 
thet Eupkues, hut it endeavours to get rid of the mere; 
quaiutness for quaintness sake, and of the far-fetched 
: fancies, of Euphuism. It is less the image : of the time 
than of the man. We know that bright and noble 
figure, the friend of Spenser, the lover of Stella, the last 
of the old knights, the poet, the critic, ami the Christian, 
who, wounded to the death, gave up the cup of water to 
a dying soldier. We find his whole spirit in^the story of 
\X\e. Arcadia, in . the first two books and part of the third, 
which alone were written by .him. It is (^pastoral rpmatiGe, 
Eifter the fashion of the Spanish, romances, coloured Try his 
love of his sister. Lady l^cmbroke, and by the scenery of 
IViltoii under the woods of which he rvrote it. I'hc. char- 
acter.-. are real, but the story is confu.scd by endless 
digres-sions. The sentiment is too fine and delicate for 
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the world: of action. Tlie descriptions are picturestjue ; 
a quaint or poetic thought «« epigram appear in 
every line. There is no vea^arTin it, nor is it true prose. 
But it is so full of poetical thought that it became a mine 
into which poets dug for subjects. 

64. Poetic Criticism began before the publication of 
the /dwft’ and its rise shows the intere.st now 

awakened in poetry. The Discourse of English Foi’irie, 
1586, written byWilliam Webhe “ to stirrc up some other of 
meet abilitie to bestow travell on the matter,’’ was followed 
three years after by the Arf of English Eocsie, mnh\.\texl 
to Tleorge Puttenham, an elaborate book, “ written.” he 
says, “to help the courtiers and the gentlewomen of the 
court to write good poetry, that • the .art may become 
vulgar for all Engiishineii’s use,” and the phrase marks 
the interest now taken in poetry by the highest society in 
England. Sidney himself joined in this critical move- 
ment. His Apology for Poctrie, the style of which is 
much more like prose than that of his Arc/ufio, defended 
against Stephen Gosson’s School of Abuse in tvliich poetry 
and plays were attacked from the Puritan point of view, the 
nobler uses of poetry. But he, with his contemporary, 
Gabriel Harvey, was so enthralled by the classical tradi- 
• tionsThat he .also defended; the “ unities” and attacked 
all mixture of tragedy and comedy; that is, he supported- 
all that .Shake3)?eare was destined to violate. The Defence 
of Rhyme ^ written mneh later by Samuel Daniel, and 
which finally destroyed the attempt to bring classical 
metres into our poetry ; and also Campion’s effort, in his 
Observations, in favour of rhymelcss verse, must he men- 
tioned here. •Their matter belongs to this time. 

6v Later Prose Literature.— -(i.) Theological I. if era- 
; ture remained for some, years after i j^o. only a literature 
: of pamphlets. : I’uritanisra, in its attack on the stage, and 
in the .M.irtin Marprclate controversy upon episcopal 
governmenJln the Church, flooded England with .small 
books. ^.Lord Baupn even joined m. the latter . controversy,: 
and^'a*sh the dramatist made himself famous in the war 
by the vigour .’ind fierceness of hi-s wit. Periodical writ- 
ing was, as it *were, started on its course. Over this 
. troubled and multitudinous sea rose : at . last the stalely 
work of RlCH.MlD Hooker. It was in 1594 that the first 
ioixt haoks ot TAe Imws (f EcclesiasliculPolity, a defence 
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of the Church against the Puritans, were given to the 
world. Before his deais,bjie firrished the other four. The 
book has remained ever Snt^ a standard work. It is as 
much moral and political :is theological. Us style is grave, 
clear, and often musical. He adorned it with the figures of 
poetry, but he used themrvith temperance, and the grand 
and rolling rhetoric witli which he often concludes an argu- 
ment is kept for its right place. On the whole, it is the 
first monument of splendid literary prose that we, possess. 

('2.) We nmy place beside it, as other great prose of 
Elizabeth’s later time, the development of The Essay in ' 
Lord Bacon’s Essays, 1597, .and Ben Jonson’s 'Vis- 
coveries. puldished after his death. The highest literary 
merit of Bacon’s Essays is their combination of charm 
and of poetic prose with conciseness of expression and 
fulness of thought. But the oratorical and idetd manner 
in tvhich, with his variety, he sometimes wrote, i_s best 
seen in liis iVtw Atlantis, that imaginary land in the 
unreachable seas. 

(3.) The Literature of Travel was carried on by the 
publication in 1589 of Hakluyt’.S Navigation, Voyages, 
and Disco7>eries of the English Nation. The influence of 
a compilation of this kind, containing the grctit deeds of 
the English on the seas, has been felt ever since in the 
literature of fiction and poetry. 

if) the Tales, which poured out ItK'e a flood from 
the university wits,” from such men as Peek, and Lodge, 
and Greene, we find the origin of English fiction, and the 
subjects of many of our play;s ; while "the fantastic desire 
to revive the practices of chivalry tvhich was expre.sscd in 
the Arcadia, iwxiE food in .the continuouattranslation of 
romances, chiefly of the Charlemagne cycle, but notv more 
from .Spain tli.an from Fr.ance ; and in the reading of the 
Italian poets, Boiardo, Tasso, and Ariosfo, who supplied 
a crowd of our books. with the machinery of magiCj and 
W’ith conventional descriptions of nature and*of , women’s 
beauty. ’ . ^ 

6f). Edmund Spenser. — The later Eli/,aljethan'‘ pqctry 
begins with the Shepheards Calendar of Spen.ser. Spenser 
was born in London in 1552, and educated at the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Grammar School, which, he left for Cam- 
bridge in April, 1569. There seems to be evidence th.it 
in this year the Sonnets of Petrarca and the Visions of 
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Bellay afterwards published in i^gt, were WTittcn by him 
for a miscellany of verse and prose issued by Van der 
Noodt, a refugee 'Flemfth. pl;^'^*cian. e At sixteen or 
seventeen, . then, he hegana literary work. At college. 
Gabriel Harvey, a scholar and critic, aiid the HabhinoU 
of .Spensers works, and Edward Kirke, the E. K; of the 
Shepheards Calendar, wae, his friends. In 1576 he took 
his degree of M. A,, and before he returned to London 
spent some time in the wilds of Lancashire, where he 
fell in love with. the ‘'Rosalind" of his poetry, a “ fair 
widowe’-S daughter of the glen." His love was not returned, 
a rival interfered, but he clung fast until his marriage tn 
this early passion. His dlaappointment drove liira to the 
South, and there, 1579, he was made known through 
Leicester to Leicestefsnephew, Philip Sidney. With him, 
and perhaps at 1 ‘ensliurst. the Siieplieards Calendar was 
finished for the press, and tha Faerie Quee/te Conceived. 
The publication of the former work, 1579, made, 
Spenser the fir,st poet of the day, .and so fresh and 
musical, and so abundant in new life were its ttvelve 
eclogues, that men . felt that at last England had given 
birth to a poet as original, and with as inucb metri- 
c!i! art, as Chaucer. Each month of the year irad 
its own eclogue ; some were concerned with his shat- 
■ teretl love, two of them were' fables, three of 1 them 
.satires on the l^zy clergy ; one was devoted to fair Eliza’s . 
praise ; one, the Oak and the Briar, prophesies his 
mastery over allegory. The others belong to rustic shep- 
herd life. The English of Chaucer is imitated, but the 
work is full of a new spirit, and as Spenser had beg'un 
with tr.'inslating Petrarca, so here, in two of the eclogues, 
he imitates (Sement Marot. The “ Puritanism ” of the 
poem is the .same as that of the /ber/tf which he 

now began, to jompose. Save . in , abhorrence of Rome, 
Spenser does not share in the politics of Piirilanism. 
Nor does he .-ejiarate himself frona the world. He is as 
mudi at hdlne m society , and witli the arts as any literary 
courtiei; of the dai*. He was Puritan in' his attack on the 
slotl% and pomp of the clergy ; buthis moral ide.al, built 
up, as it .was, oijt of Christianity and Platonism, rose far 
above, the narrower ideal of Puritanism. 

: In the next year, 15S0, he went to Ireland with Lord 
Grey of Wilton as, secretary, and afterwards saw and 
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learnt that condition of things which he described in his 
View of f he Present State of Ireland. He was made. 
Clerk of Degrees in th»' Court .'of Chancery in 1581, and 
Clerk of the Council of Mtmsier in 1586, and it was then 
that the manor and castle of Kilcolman were granted to 
him. Here, at the foot of the Ga.ltces, and Ijordered to 
the north by the wild countiy, the scenery of which is 
frequently p.ainted in the Faerie Queme, and in whose 
woods and savage places such adventures constantly took 

g tce in the sendee of Elizabeth as are recorded in the 
wie Quceiic, the first three books of that great poem 
were finished. 

67. The Faerie Queene. — The plan of the poem i.s 
described in Spenseri.s prefatory letter to Raleigh, _ The 
twelve books were to tell the waifare of twelve Knights, 

. in whom twelve , virtues were represented. They are 
sent forth from the court of Gloriaiia, Queen of I'airy- 
land, and their warfiire is against the vic.es and errors, 
impersonated, vhich oppo.sed those virtues. In Arthur, 
the Prince, the Magnificence of the whole of virtue 
is represented, and he was at last to unite himself in 
marriage to the Faerie Queene, that divine ^lory 
of God to which all luinian act and thougJit aspired. 
Sm books of this plan were finished ; the legends of 
Holiness, Tenjperance, and Chastity, of Friendship, Jus- 
tice, and Courtesy. The two posthun^ous cantos on 
Mutability seem to have been jtart of a seventh legend, on 
Constancy, and their splendid work makes us the more 
regret that the story of the poem being finished is not 
true. Alongside of the spiritual allegory is the historical 
one, in which Elizabeth is Gloriana, and Mary of Scotland 
Duessa; and : Leicester, and at times Sidney, Srince 
Arthur, and Lord Grey, is Arthegall, and- Raleigh Timias, 
and Philip II. the Soldan, or Grantorto,, In the .rnid.st, 
other allegories slip in, referring to events of the day, and 
Elizabeth becomes -Belphcebe . and Britomart, and Mary 
is Radegund, and Sidney is Calidnre, and'Alcncon is 
Braggadochio. At least,, these are cosisidered probable 
attributions. The dreadful “justice” done in Ireland, by 
the “iron man,” and the wars in. Belgiui^i and Norfolk’s , 
conspiracy, and the Armada, and the trail of Mary are 
also shadowed forth. 

: The allegory is clear in-the first two books. Afterwards 
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it is troubled with digressions, sub-allegories, genealogies, 
with^ anything tliat Spensers fancy ; led him to introduce. 
Stories are dropt apd nftver takfn up again, and the 
whole tale is so tangled thayt Sbses the interest of narra- 
tive, But it retains, the interest of exquisite allegory. 

It is the poem of- the noble powers of .the ;htinr,an soiil 
struggling towards union . witb.Godj and . warring against 
all the forms of evil..; and these: powers become real 
personages, whose lives and battles Spenser tells in verse 
so musical and so gliding, so delicately wrought, so rich 
in Imaginative ornament, and so inspired with the fin er- 
life of beauty, that he has been called the poets’ Poet. 
But he is the poet of all men who love poeiiy. Descrip- 
tions like those of the House of Pride and the Mask 
of Cupid, and of the Months, are .so vivid in form and 
colour, that they have always made .subjects for artists-: 
while the allegorical personages are, to the very last 
detail, wrought out by an imagination which <lc 5 crsbes 
-not only the general character, but the speci.al charac- 
teristics of the Virtues or the Vices, of the Months of the 
year, or of the Rivers of England. In its ideal whole, 
.the poem represents the new love of chivalry, of classical 
learning ; the deli|,'ht in mystic theories of love and 
■religion, in allegorical schemes, in; splendid spectacles 
. apt! pageants, in, wild adventure ; the love', of England, . 
the hatred of .Spain, the .strange worship of the Queen, : 
even Spenser’s Invn new love. It takes up and uses the 
popular legends of faiiaes, dwarfs, and giants; all the 
recovered romance and machinery of the Italian epics, 
and. mingles them up with the wild scenery of Ireland, 
with the savages and wonders of the New World. /\lmo5t 
the whole spwit of the Renaissance under Elizabeth, ex- 
cept : its coarser and baser elements, is -in its_ pages. Of 
anything impure, or ugly,: or violent, there is , no : trace. , 
Aiid Spenser adds to all his own sacred love of love, his 
own pre-eminent sen.se of the loveliness of loveliness, 
walking through the whole of this woven world of faerie— 

: “ JiVidi the m'wn’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace. ”., > 

’ three books were .-finished; in Ireland,, and 

Raleigh listened to them in 1589 at Kilcolinan Castle, 
among the alder shades of the -river . Mulla that fed the 
lake below tite castle. Delighted with the poem, he 
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brought Spenser to England, iind. the Queen, the court, 
and the whole of England soon . shared in Raleigh’s 
delight. If was the ih-jit ureatddeal poem that England 
had produced; it plates^’liipr side by. side with Milton, 
but on a throne built of whoily different material. It has 
never ceased to make poets, and it will Ih-e, as he said 
in his dedication to the Queen, “with the eteniitie of her 
fame.” 

6S. Speiisor’s Minor Poems.— The next \-car. 1591, 
Spenser, being still in England, collected his smalier 
poems, most ,of which seem to be early rvork, and 
published them. Among Mother hubbcnTs Tale 

la a remarkable satire, soraewliat in the manner of 
Chaucer, on society, on the evils of a Ireggar soldiery, of 
the Church, of the court, and of misgovernmeiit. The 
of Time, and still more the Tears 0/ the Muses, 
support' the statement that literature was looked on coldly 
previous to 1 580. Sidney had died in 1 586, and t.hree of 
these ]joems bemoan his death. The others are of slight 
importance, and the whole collection was entitled Com- 
plaints. His Daphnaida seems to have also appeared in 
ijpr. Returning to Ireland, he gave an account of his 
vi.sit and of the court of Elizabeth in Colin Clout's come 
Hotnc attain, and at last, after more thian a year’.s pursuit, 
won, in 1594, his second love for his wife, and found with 
her perfect happiness. A long series of lovely “ Sonnets 
the Alzztizzv/*', records the progress of his tl'ooing; and the 
Epithalamion, his exultant marriage hymn, is the most 
glorious love-song in the English tongue. ' These three 
were; published in, 1,595. At the close of 1595 he brought 
to England in a second viiiit the last three books of the 
Faerie Queene. The next year he spent iif London, and 
published these books, as tvell as , the Proihalamio)i on the 
marriage of Lord Worcester’s daughters, the Hymns on 
Love and Beauty and on Heavenly Love and Beauty. 
The: tw’o, first hymns were rapturously written in his 
youth : the two others, now , written, and «'vvith even 
greater rapturcj enshrine that lovg philosophy of 
Petrarca which makes earthly love a .ladder to,, the 
love of God. The close . of .:his life was sorrowful. 
Tyrone.’s rebellion rlrove . him out of freland, and in 
Dec. iSpS he came to London as the special messenger 
of Sir fhos. Norreys, President of Munster, and dwelt 
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in King’s Street, Westminster; at an inn where messen- 
gers to tlie Gourt were housed. There, it may be in 
sorrow, but not forgotten By.hi^frJfends, he died, jan. 16, 
1599. All his fellows n«nt with his body to the 
grave, where, close by Chaucer, he lies in Westminster 
Abbey, 

69. Later Elisa bethan Poetry : TranBlations.— Tlune 

are three translators that take literary rank among the 
crowd that carried on the work of the earlier time. . Two 
mark the influence of Italy, one the more powerful in- 
fluence of the Greek spirit. SlR John H.-vRINGTON in 
1591 transhited Ariosto’s Orlando F.-tirfax in 

1600 translated Tasso’s and his book is “one of 
the glories of Elizabeth’s reign.” But the noblest tninski- 
tion is that of Homer’s whole work by Ghokge (h'Ai’.MAN, 
the dramatist, the first part of which appeared in ijrjS. 
The vivid life and energy of the time, its ircativc power 
and its force, are expre.ssed in this poem, wliich is “more 
an Elizabethan tale ■written about Acliilles and Ulyssc.s ” 
than a translation. The rushing gallop of the long 
fourteen-syllable line in which it is written has the fire 
and swiftness of Homer, but it has not his direGtne.5s or 
dignity. Its “ inconquerablc quaintness ” and dilTuiiencss 
are wholly unlike the. pure form and light and measure of 
Greek work. But it is a distinct poem of such power that 
it will excite ani delight all lovers of poetry, its it excited 
and delighted Keats. John I'Torio’s Tra'nshifion of the 
Essays of Montaigne, 1603, and North’s Plutarch, are 
also, though in prose, to be ^ mentioned here, because 
Shakespeare used the books, and because wc must mark 
Montaigne’s gifluence on; English literature even before 
his retraiisiation by Charles Cotton, 

70. The Four Phases of Poetry after 1579 .- Spenser 

reflected in his foenis the, romantic spirit.of the, English 
Renaissance. The other poetry of Elizabeth’s jeign 
reflected tlj,c whole of English J.ife, The best way to 
arrange it— omitting as yet the Drama— is in an order 
parallel to the gnftvth of the national life, and the proof 
thatSt is the best way is, that on the whole such an historical 
order is a Iriio, chronological order; then, if we 

, compare England after 1.580; as ; writers, have often done, 
to an ardent" youth, we shall find in the poetry of the first 
years that followed that date all The elements of youth. 
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ll is a poetry of love, and romance, and imagination,— 
of Romeo and Juliet, Seeondly}^xidi later on, when English- 
men grew older in their enthusiasm, which had 

flitted here and there in Action and literature over all 
kinds of subjects, settled down into a steady enthusiasm 
for England itself. The country entered on its early man- 
■ hood, and parallel tvith this there is the great outbreak 
of historical plays, and a set of poets whom I will call 
the Patriotic Poets, Thirdly^ and later still, the fire and 
strength of the people, hecoming inward, icsulvod in a 
graver and more thoughtful national life, and parallel 
with this are the tragedies of Shakespeare and the poets 
who have been called jihilosophical. These three classes 
of poets overlapped one another, and grew up gradually, 
but on the whole their succession is the image of a real 
succession of national thought and emotion, 

A foui tli iind separate phtise does not represent, as 
these do, a new national life, a new religion, and new 
politics, but the desijairing struggle of the old faith against 
the new. There were numbers of men, such as Words- 
worth has finely sketched in old Norton in the Doe of 
Ryl-dofte, who vainly and sorrowfully strove against all 
the new national elements. Robert Southwell, of 
' Norfolk, a Jesuit priest, tvas the poet of Roman Catholic 
England. Imprisoned for three years, racked ten times, 
and finally executed, he wrote, while confessor to Lady 
Arundel, a number of poems published at various in- 
tervals, .and finally collected under the title, .S 7 . 
Complaint^ AIa>y Magdalen's Tears, wlih other works of 
tke< Author, R.S. The and- a short prose work 
Marie Magdalen’s Bunerall Tears, bccaifne also very 
popular, f t marks, not only the large Roman - Catholic 
element in the country, but also the strange contr,'ist.s 
of the time that eleven editions of books v'ith these titles 
were published between 1595 and ifiog, at a time when, 
the Venus and Adonis of Shafce,speare led tlip way for a 
multitude of poems— -following on Marlow'e’s Hero and 
Leander and Lodge’s Glaums and Siyila — which sang 
devotedly of love and amorous joy.. 

7U The Love Poetry.— L have called lit by tlris name 
;beoause all its best work is almost limited to .that . 
subject — the subject of youth. The Love-Sonnets, written 
in a series, are a feature of the time. The best are 
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Sidney’s .iifrof>hcl and Stella, Daniel’s Delia, Constaiile’s 
Drayton’s Spenser’s Amoretti, and Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. More than tivi-lve coliections of these 
love sonnets, each dedicated? to one lady, and often a 
hundred in number, tvere . published between 1593 and 
1 596, and these had been preceded by many others. 

The Miscellanies, to which - 1 have already alluded, 
and the; best of which were The Passionate Pilgrim, 
England's Helicon, and -Davisoris Rhapsody, ' wmc 
.scarcely less numerous than the Song-books published 
with music, full of delightful lyrics. The wonder is that 
the lyrical level in such a multitude of short poems 
is so high throughout. Some songs reach a first-rate 
excellence, but even the least good have the surpri.sing 
spirit of poetry in them. The best of them are “ old and 
plain, rind dallying with the innocence of love,” childlike 
in their natural sweetness and, freshness, but full also 
of a southern ardour of passion. .Shakespeare’s exce .1 
the others in their gay rejoicing, their firm reality, their 
exquisite ease, and when in the plays, gain a new beauty 
from their fitness to their dramatic place. Others possess 
a quaint pastoralism like shepherd life in porcelain, such 
as Marlowe’s well-known song, “ Come live with me, and 
be my love;” others a splendour of love and beauty as 
ttj .Lodge’s Song of ' Rosaline,- and Spenser’s ' on • .his ; 
marriage. To sj^cialise the various kinds would be too 
-long, for there, never was in our land a richer outburst 
of lyrical ravishment and fancy. England was like a 
grove in spring, full of birds in revel and solace. Love 
poems of a longer kind were also made, such as- Mar- 
lowe’s ://rw the Venus and Ado-nis- and,- if 

we may date them here, the Elegies of John Donne. 

: I mention only a few of these poems, the mark of 
which is a luscisus sensuousness. There were also 
religious poems, the reflection of the Puritan aud Church 
elements in linglish . society; - They were, collected-under 
such titles as the Handful of Honeysttchles, the Foot 
Widoiv's^liliie, PsaAns a?id Sonnets, and there are .some 
good Slings among theih written by William Hanni.s, 

73. The Patriotic Poets.— Among all this poetry of 
Romance; Religion, and i Love, -rose , a- poetry iwhich: 
devoted itself to the glory of England. It was chiefly 
historical, and .as it may be said to have had its 
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germ in the Alirror for Magisfmtes, so it had its per- 
fect flower in the historical dramas of Shakespeare. Men 
had now begun to btfv'e.a great pride in England. She 
had steppetf into the forennfit rank, had outwitted France, 
subdued internal foes, beaten and humbled .Spain on 
every sea. Hence the history of the land became 
precious, ,and the very rivers, hills and plains honour- 
able, and to be sung and praised in verse. This poetic 
impulse is best represented in the works of three men— 
WiLUA.M Warner, Samuel Daniel, mul Michael 
Drayton. Born within a few years of each other, about 
1560, they all lived beyond (he century, and the national 
poetry they set on foot lasted when the romantic poetry 
lo-st its we.'dth and splendour. 

Williiim Warner’s great book was Albion's England, 
1586, a history of England in fourteen-syllable verse 
from the Deluge to Queen Elizabeth. It is clever, 
huinorou-.. now^ grave now gay, crowded with stories, 
and runs to (0,000 lines. Its popularity was great, 
anti the English in which it was written deserved it. 
.Such stories in it a.s Ari;enllle and Curan, and the 
Patient Countess, prove Warner to have had a true, 
pathetic vein of poetry. His Engli.sh is not however so 
good as that of “ well-langiiaged .Daniel,” who, among 
tragedies and pastoral comedies, the noble series of 
■sonnets to Delia and poems of pure fancy, wrote Phe 
Comflainf- of Rosivnond, far more poetical than his 
steadier, even prosaic Civil IVars of York and Lan- 
caster. .Spenser saw in him a new “ shepherd of poetry 
who did far surpass the rest,” and Coleridge says that 
the style of his Hymen's Triumph mjty be declared 
“ imperish,able English.” . Of the three the e,isiest poet 
was Drayton, The Barons' IVars, England’s Heroical 
Epistles, lyyj. The Miseries of Queen, Margaret, wA 
Four J-cyends, together with 'the brilliant ‘ Ballad of 
Agineouft prove his patriotic fervour. content wilh 

these, lie set himself to glorify . the whole of his land in 
the thirty. books, and nearty loo.ocxi iines. It 

is a, description in .^exandrines of the ‘‘tracts, moueitains, 
forests, and other parts' of this renowned isle of Britain, 
with intermixture' of the most remarkable stories, an- 
tiquities, wondera, pleasures, and commodities of the 
same, digested into a poern.” It was not a success, 
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though it deserved success: . Its great. length was against 
it, hut the real reason was that thi.s kind of poetry; had 
had its clay. It appeared -in. 1613, in jainca 1 ,’s Veigit. 
Hc,:as well as Daniel, did othgr ctodt. Indeed Drayton 
is a striking instance of the way in which these divisions, 
which I have made for the sake of a general order, over- 
lapped one another. He is as much the love poet as the 
p,'itri,otic poet in his edogiies of 1503 and . in his later 
Idca\ he is also a religious, a satirical, a lyrical and a 
fiiiry poet. He plays o.ii evciw kind of harp. 

il. Philosophical Poets.— Before the date of the 
Folyolbion a change had come. As the patriotic poets 
on the whole ctime after the romantic, so the patriotic, 
on the whole, were followed by the philosophical poets. 
The land \v,'i.s settled ; enterprise ceased to be the liitst 
thing ; men sat down to think, and in poetry c|ue.stions 
of religion.^ and ) 3 oliti«il philosophy were treated with 
sententiou.-, reasoning, grave, subtle, and c.ondeniecl,'’ 
Shakespeare, in his passage from comedy to tragedy, in ; 
1601, ilhistrate.s this change. The two poets who best 
represent it are SlU JNO. Davii’.s :ind h'ULKK Gkevili.E, 
Lord Brooke. In Davies himself we lind an instance o. 
it. His earlier poem of the iS 90 j in which the 

whole Avorki is explained as a dance, ds as e.vtdtanl as 
Spenser. His later poem, 1599, is compact and vigorous 
reasoning, for the most part . without; fancy. Its very 
title, Aw.c’ fe — Know Thyself— .and its divisions, 

li “ On humane learning,” 2.; “The immortality of the 
soul” — mark tlie alteration. Two little poems, one of 
Baconks, on the Life 0/ M, in, as a Imbble, and one of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s, on the ChiiTiictcr of n Happy Life, are 
instances of thtosame change. It is still more marked in 
Lord Brooke’s long, obscure On Human Leaminiy, 

on lVar.<:, 07 t Monarcky, and on Religion. They are 
political and historical treatises,, not • poems,: and all 
in them,; said Lamb, “is: made frozen and rigid by 
intellect,” .'.pan from poetry, “they are worth ntnicc as 
an indication of thstt thinking spirit on .political science 
whidi^ w,is to ’produce the riper speculations of Hobbes, 
Harrington, and Locke.” Brooke too, in a happier mood, 
w.i-s a lyrist : and' his collection, Ccelica,\ias some of the 
graces of love and its imagination. 

74. Satirical poetry, which iiyes best when imaginative 
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creaiicm begins to decay,. arose also towards the end of 
Elirnbeth’s reign. It had been . touched in the beginning 
before Spenser by pascoigne’s fcr7a.r, but had no 

further growth save in prose until 1 593, when John .Uonne 
is supposed toluive writteri'some of his Saitrcs. 1 hornas 
Lodge, Joseph Hall, John Marston, wrote satirical poems 
in: the last part of the sixteenth century, '.rhese satires are 
all written in a rugged, broken .style, supposed to be the 
proper style for satire. Donne’s are the best, and are so 
because he was a true poet. Though his work was mostly 
done in the reign of Jtirnes I., and though his poetical re- 
putation, and his influence (which was very great), did not 
reach their height til! Jifter the publication in 1633 of alibis 
pjoems, he really belongs, by dint of bis youthful senstioiis- 
nes.s, of his imtiginative flame, and of his sad and powerful 
thought, to the Elizabethans, So also docs William 
Drummond, of Hawthornden, whose work was done in 
the reign of James I., and whose name is linked by 
poetry tind friendship to Sir William Alexander, Earl of 
Stirling. Roth are the result of the Elizabethan influence 
extending to Scotland. Drunimond’s sonnets and mad- 
rigals liEive some of the grace of Sidney, and he rose at 
intervals into grave and noble verse, as in his sonnet on 
John the Baptist. We turn now to the drama, which in 
this age gretv into magnificence. 


THE DRAMA. 

75. Early Dramatic Representation in England.-- 
The English Drama : grew up through^ the Mistery and 
the .Miracle play , the .Morality and tluis Interlude, The^ 
rude farce of the strolling players and the pageant. 
The il/z'ffrzy'. was the representation (at first in or near the 
church, and by the clergy ; and then in^tlio towns, and by 
the laity) of the events of the Old and New Testament's 
which bore on the Fall .and . the: Redemp^on of Man. 
The Miracle play^ though ..distinct elsewhere from the 
Mistery, Wtis the common name of both in- Engfand, and 
was the representation of some legendary story of a saint 
or martyr, . These stories.'.g.ave more freedom of speech, 
a more worldly note, and a greater range of characters 
to the mystery plays. They also supplied a larger 
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opportunity for the comic , element. .The . Miracle plays . 
of EnyL'ind fell before long into t^^Q classes, re])reser,tcd 
at the feasts of Christmas Day ajd Easter Day ; and 
about 1262 the town-guilds took’ them into tlieir hands. 
At Christmas the Birth o* Christ was rejjresciucd, 
and the events which made it necessary, .hack to the 
Fall of Man. At Easter the Passion was represented 
in every det.ail up to the Ascension, and' the play often- 
Ireg.an with the raising of Lazarus. . : Sometimes even the 
Baptism was brought in, and finally, the Last Judgment 
was added to the double .series, which thus embraced the 
whole history of man from . the creation to the . dose. 
About the beginning of the fourteenth century these 
two series were brought together into one, and .'ictcd on 
Corpus Christ! Day on a great moveable stage in the 
open spaces of the towns. The whole series consi.sted of 
a number of short plays written frequently by diilerent 
authors, and each guild took the prlay which suited it best. 
In a short time, there was scarcely a town of any import- 
ance in England from Newcastle to Exeter which had 
not its Corpus Christi play, and the representations lasted 
from one day to eight days. Of these sets of plays we 
possess the Townelcy plays, 32 in all, those of York, 4S 
in all, those of Chester, 24 in.ailj and a casual coiiectton, 
called of Coventry, of later and unconnected plays. Of 
course, these sets only represent a sm.all portion of the 
hliracle pdays 0.* England. It is not improbable that 
every little town had its own maker of them. Any play that 
pleased was carried from the town to the castle, from 
the Castle, it maybe, to the court.' -The castle chaplain 
sometimes composed them : the king kept players of 
them and scennry for them. On the whole this irregular 
drama lasted, if wc take in its Anglo-Norinan beginnings 
in French and Latin, for nearly 500 years from 1 1 10, when 
we finst hear a? St. Albans of the Miracle play nf St. 
Catherine, to the reign of Henry 111., whenT/z« Jlmroiv- 
/>!•! of Hell, nur first extant religious drama in English, 
was 'acted, and then to 1 580, when we last hear of the 
lepresenlation of a Miracle play at Coventry. 

76. ’separate plays preceded, and .existed alongside of 
these laige serieS. Not only on the days of Christmas, 
Easter, and Corpus Christi were plays acted, but plays 
were made for separate feasts, .saints' daysj and the.tunts 
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of tlie year, and these had the character of the counties 
where they were made. The railages took them iijt, and 
soon began to ask for secular as well as religious repre- 
sentations at their fairs ancyneriy-makings. The strolling 
players answered the demand, and secular subjects began 
to be treated with romantic or comic aims, and with some 
closenes.s to natural .life. We have a play about Robin 
Hood of the sixteenth century, acted on May day; the 
Play of St. George j the Play of the Wake on St. John’.s 
Eve. Some of the . farcical parts of the Miracle play.s, 
i.so!nted from the rest, were acted, and we have a dramatic 
fragment taken from the very secular romance of Dame 
.S',!/?,;', which dates from the time of Edwai’d I. VTe may 
be sure it was not the only one. 

77. TJiO Morality begins as we come to the reign of 
Edwardlll. We hear of the Play of the Pafer-nostcr, 
and of one of its series, the Play of Lasiness. 
But the oldest extant are of the time of Henry VI. The 
Castle of Constancy ; Pliimanity ; .Spirit., Will, ami Under- 
standing — these titles partly expl.iin what the Morality 
was. It was a (jlay in wliich the characters were the 
Vices and Virtues, with the addition afterwards of alle- 
gormal personages, such as Riches, Good Heeds, Con- 
iession, Death, and any human condition or qualitjr 
needed for tine play. These characters were brought 
together , in a rough stoiy, at the end of which Virtue 
triumphed, or some moral principle *was established. 
The later dramatic/(?fl/ grew up in the Moralities out of 
a personage called “ The Vice,” and the humorous 
element u'as introduced by the retaining of ‘‘ The De\ il ” 
Irom the Miracle play and by making The Vice torment 
him, We draw nearer then in the Morali*y to the regular 
drama. Its story had to be invented, a proper plot had 
to be conceived, a clear end fixed upon, to produce which 
the allegorical characters acted on one Another. We arc 
on the veiy verge of the natural drama ; and so dose w as 
the relation that the acting of Moralities did not die out 
till about the end of Elizabeth's reign„ A certain transi- 
tion to the regular drama may be observed 'in them^when 
historical characters, celebrated for a .virtue or vice, were 
introduced instead , of the virtue or thh vice, as when 
Aristides took the place .of Justice. Moreover, as the 
heat of the struggle of the Reformation increased, the 
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Morality was used to support a side, - Real men and 
women were shown under the thin cloaks of its allesos ical 
characters. The stage was becoiningalivingpoivcrwdien 
this began, • 

7S. i‘he Iiiterhides must ue.-it be noticed. There h.ad 
been interludes in the Miracle' plays,, short, humorous 
pieces, interpolated for the amusement of the people. 
These were continued in the Moralities, and were made 
closer still to popular life. It occuiTed to John H Evv.^oiji;> 
to idetitify himself with this form of drama, and to raise 
the Interludes into a place in literature.. In. his hands, 
from 1520 to 1540, the Interlude became a kind of farce, 
and he wrote several for the armisomcnt of the court of 
■Henry Vlll. He drew the characters front. real life ; in 
many ctises he gave them the names of men and vvmneri, 
but he retained “the Vice” as a personage. 

79. The Regular Drama: its First Stage. --Tliese 
were the beginnings of the English Hramti. To trace 
the many and various winding's of the way from the 
Interludes of Hey wood to the regukir drama of Elizabctlt 
were too long and too involved a work for this book. 
We need only say tbtit the lir.st pure EnglLsh corned'/ 
was AW//)/i Koistt'r Doix/er, written by MicnuL.as Uit.Sit.L, 
master of Eton, known to have been acted before 1551, 
but not published till 1566. _ It is our earliest picture of 
London rnannet'i*; it is divided into regular acts and 
scenes, and is made in rhyme, 'fhe first English tragedy 
is Goriwdiic, or Ferrex ami Perrex, written by Sackville 
and Korton, and represented in 1561. The story was 
taken from British legend ; the method followed that of 
Seneca. A fey tragedies on the same classical motlel 
followed, but before long this classical type of play's died 
out. 

For twenty ytmrs or so, from 156010 1580, the ditmia 
was learning its way by experiments. Moralities \vere 
still, m.'ide, fjomedics,: tragi-comedieSi flirces, tragedie-s; 
and sometimes traged}’, farce, comedy, and morality were 
rolled ii-fto one pkiV. The verse of the drama ivas .:as 
unsetlled as its form. The plays were written in , dog- 
gerel, in the fourteen-syllable line, in prose, and in a tens 
syllable verse, and these were: sometimes niixeil in the 
same play. They were acted chieflyat the:.Univei'sities, 
the Inns of Court, the Court, and after 1576 by jilayers 
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in the theatres. :■ Out of this confusion arose 1580-— 8S 
{i) two sets of dranjjitic writers, the “ University Wits ” 
and the theatrical: playwrig-hts ; . (2) a distinct dramatic' 
verse, the hl.ank verse destined to be used by Marlowe, ; 
Peele, and Greene ; and (3) the licensed theatre. 

So, The Theatre. — When Shakespeare arrived in 
London, 1 586, only two theatres existed — the Thealre and 
Curtain. He joined the TV/i’trri-r, built by Jas. Bur- 
bage in 1576. The Rose MisB opened in 1592, and in 1594 
another theatre at Newington Butts. Two 3'ears after-, 
wards, j as, Burbage set up the Blackfrui 7 -s Thciitrc. The 
Globe Theatre, built in 1599, may stand as a type of the 
rest. In the form of a hexagon outside, it was circular 
■within, and open to the weather, except above the stage, 
'.rhe play began at three o’clock ; the nobles and ladies sat 
in boxes or in stools on the stage, the people stood in the ' 
pit or yard. 'Bhe st.-ige itself, strewn with rushes, was a 
naked room, with a blanket for a curtain. Wooden 
imitations of animals, towers, woods, houses, were all the 
scenery used, and a board, stating the place of action, 
was hung out from the top when the scene changed, 
Boys acted the female parts. It was only after the 
Restoration that moveable scenery and actre.sses were 
■ introduced. No ■“ pencil’s aid” supplied the Landscape^ 
of Shakespeare’s plays. The forest of Arden, the castle of . 
Macbeth, were ‘'seen only by the intellcfctual eye.” 

8 r. The Second Stage of the Drama ranges from 
I sSo to 1 596. It includes the plays of Lyly, Peele, 
Greene, Lodge, Marlowe, Kyd, Nash, and the earliest 
works of Shakespeare. During this time we know that 
moio than 100 different plays were pcr.|lbrmed by four 
out;. of the eleven companies ; so swift and plentiful was 
their production. They were written in jtrose, and in 
rhyme, and in blank verse mixed with JSrose and rhyme. 
Pro.se and rhyme prevailed- before 1587, when Marlowe in 
Ins pla> of TambuNaine made blank vcis» so nen and 
splendid, a thing, that it., overcame :all other dramatic 
vehicles. . JOHN Lyly,- however,- wrote so* mudi of his 
eight plays in prose, that he established, we may s;fy, the 
use of prose in thedrama—an.innovatiorfwhich Gascoigne 
introduced, nnd which. Shakespeare carried to perfection. 
Sonic beautiful little songs scattered through Lyly's plays 
are the forerunners of the songs with which Shakespeare 
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and his fellows illunjined their dramas, and the witty 
“quips: and cranks,’’ repartees and. similes of Lvly’s 
fantastic prose dialogue were the scftool of Shakespeare’s 
first prose dialogue. Peele, •Greene, and M..vrlo\ve, 
the three important names of the period, belong to 
the University men. So do Lodge and Nash, and per- 
haps Ivyd. They are the first . in whose hands the 
play of human, passion and action is. expressed with 
a.ny’ true draiiuitic effect. •George PttEf.li’s ylrmion- 
mmt of PariSy 1 584, and. his David mid Hethsahe are 
full of passages of new and delightful poetrt', and when 
the poetry 5.? good, his blank verse and his heroic 
couplet are smooth and tender. ROJSEUT Gupene. of 
whose prose in pamphlet .and tale much might be said, 
spent ten years m tvriting, and died in 1592. 'i'here i.s 
little poetry in his plays, but he could write .a charming 
song. KyD’S best play is the Spanish Tragedy. .None 
of these men had the power of working out a play by the 
development of their “ characters ” to a.natural conclusion. 
They anticipate the poetry, but not the art, of Shake.speare. 
Christopher Marlowe as dramatist surpassed, as 
poet rose far above, them, and as nietrist is almost as 
great as Shakespeare.. Thc-difterence beUveen the. un- 
equal action and thought of his Doctor Faifs/n.s, and 
the quiet and orderly progression to its end of the play of 
Ediuard IF., is the more remarkable when we know 
that'he died, at thirty. .As .he may be said tohave made 
the ver-se of the drama, so he created the English tragic 
drama. Hi.s Ijest plays are wrought with a new skill to 
their end, higchavacters are outlined .with strength and 
devel oped wuIT fire... Ettch _p)ay-illuslrsites_ one., ruling 
pibsion, in I ts glow t il, its ptnv tr, and U s ex tteme s 7 01,1- 
i5«?’/^i7«f'painFs the desire of Universal empire ; the y'c'tt' 
of Ma/ta,. the nr^vried passions of greed and hatveeV ; 
'Doctor Faiistus, the struggle and failui'e of man to ptt-.iess 
all knowledge and all pleasure without^ tod and witliont 
law ;• Edtvard II., the misery of .tveakness. and,, the agony 
of a kind’s ruiji. f#is knowledge of human nature was; 
. neitlie» e.xtensive nor penetotive, .but, the splendour .of 
Ins imagination, ,sjtd the noble .surging . of his .verse, make 
US' forget Iris i want of; depth. and: of variety. Every one 
has dwelt oh bis inteinperancein phrases .and of images, 
but ; the spirit: of poeti-y moves-imthem ;: we, even enjoy 
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the natural faults of fiery youth in a fiery tiine. He had 
no humour, and his ^rdcal fun is like thejjoisterous play 
of a rlumsy animal. In nothing is the difference between 
Shakespeare and him and iris fellows more infinite than in 
this point of humour. And indeed he had little pathos. 
His sorrows are too loud. Nevertheless, by force of 
poetry, not of dramatic art, Marlowe made a nolile porch 
to the' temple which .Shakespeare built. That temple, how- 
ever, in .spite of all the preceding work, seems to spring- 
out of nothing, so astonishing it is in art, in beauty, in 
conception, H e himself was his only worthy predecessor, 
and the tkird stage of the drama includes his work, that 
of Ben Jonson’s,' and of a few others. It i.s the work, 
moreover, not of University men who did not know the 
stage, but of men who were not only men of genius, but 
also playwrights who understood what a play should be, 
and how it was to be staged. 

S3. William Shakespeare in twenty-eight years made 
the drama represent tdmosl the whole of human life. He 
was bapti.sed April 26, 1 564, and was the son of a comfort- , 
able burgess of Stratfoid-on-Avon. While he was still 
young his father fell into poverty, and an interrupted edu- 
cation left him an inferior scholar. “ He had small Latin ; 
and less Greek” ; but he had a vast store of English,!: 
However, by dint of genius and by living in a society in 
which every kind of information -was attainable, he became 
an accompii.shed man. The story told of his door-stealing 
in Charlecote woods is without proof, but it is likely that 
his youth was wild and passionate. At nineteen he 
married .-knne Hathaway, more than seven years older 
than hini.self, and was probably unhappy, tvith her. For 
this reason, or from poverty, or fi-otn the driving of the 
genius that led him to the . stage, he left Stratford, about 
15S6-7, and came to London at the fig e of twenty-two 
years, and falling in with Marlowe, Greene, and the rest, 
bec,ame an actor, and playwnright, and mayrhave touched 
their unrestrained a.nd riotous life for some years. It i.s 
convenient to divide his work into fjeriod-s, and to state 
tlie order in which it is no-w supposed hi.s playS were 
t He uses 15,000 words-, and he.wrote pule E.nglish. Out of 
: every five verbs, adverbs, and nouns {e.g. in the last act of 
Ur/w/Zal four are Teutonic .; and he is more Teutonic in comedy 
than in tragedy. ■ 
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written. But we must not: imagine tbat the periods and 
the order are really settled. We know something, but 
iKjt ail we ought to know' of. il)is matter. 

83. His First Period. — Tv is probable that before 
)e.aving Stratford he had sketdied .a part at lea.st of his 
Venus and Adonis. Jt is full of the . country sights and 
souvids, of the ways of birds and animals, such as he saw 
when . wandering in Charlecote woods. Its rich and o.ver- 
laden poetry and its wiinn colouring mvide him, tvlien it 
was published, 1593, at once the favourite of men hlce 
Lord Southampton, and lifted him into fame. But before 
that date he h.ad done work for the stage by touching up 
old plays, and writing new ones. We seem to trace Iii.s 
■‘prentice hand” in some dramrts of the time, but the 
first he i.s usually thought to have fully retouched is. Titus 
Andnmicusf and some time after the First Part oj 
Henry VL Lovds FikmV.s Lost, supfioscd to be writlcvr 
158901' i5go,’thb first of his original plays, in which ho 
qui/.ited and excelled the Euphuists in wit, was followed 
by the involved and rapid farce of the Comedy of Errors. 
Out of these frolics of intellect and action' He passed 
' into pure poetry in Midsitmmer-N'igki's Dream. -And 
mingled into fantastic beauty the classic legetid, the 
mediteval fairyland, and the clownish life of the English 
mechanic. I taliaj .story' laid .its charm upon him about ■ 
the same time, and the 7 'wo Gentlcim'n of Veronn pre- 
ceded the southern glow of passion m Romeo ami Jutief, 
in which he first reached tragic power. They are said to 
complete, with aftenvards recast as 

Alts Welt that Ends H r//, the love plays of his early 
period. We shiftild read along with them, as belonging 
to the same period, dx Rape of Lua-ece. a poem . finally 
printed in 1 594, niij year later than the Venus and. Adorns. 
whidi tvas probably' finished, if not wholly written, at this, 
passionate tinip. 

The same poetic .succession we have traced in the poet. s 
is now foiind in Shukespeare. The .patriotic feeling of 
England, also 'represented in Marlowe . and Peele, had. 
seized oil him, anr^ he began, his great serie.s of historical 
plays with Richard II. and Richard III. To imrodiice 
Richard Hi. or to complete: the subject, he recast the 
Second and Third Parts. .nf .Hemy, VI., and ended what 
w'e have called his first period by King John about \ 596, 
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84, His Second Period, 1596 - 1601 .-- In tlie Merchant 
<5/ r t«?Vi.-Sliakespe.'ii^i reached entire mastery over his art. 
A rniiis'led woof of tragic tir-d comic threads is l.irought to 
its highe.st point of colour when Portia and Shylocit meet 
in rourt. Pure comedy followed in his i-ctouch of the old 
Taming nf the Shrew, and .all the wit of the world mixed 
with noble- history met in the first and second Henry IK,: 
1597-8; while Pa'lstaff tvas continued in the Merry ffVwc.r 
of Wimhor. The historic, al plays n-ere then clo.sed with 
Henry I'.iSOOt c splendid dramatic .song to the glory 
of England. The Tdobe Theatre, of which he was one of 
the proprietors, was built in 1599. In the comedies he 
wrote for it, Shakespeare turnecl to write of love again, not 
to touch its deeper passion as before, but to play with it;, 
in all its lighter phases. The flashing dialogue of . 

Ado About Nothing w.as followed by the far-off forest 
world of Like It, 1599, where “the time fleets 

carelessly,” and Rosalind’s character is the play. Amid 
all it.s gracious lightness steals in a new element, and the 
melancholy of Jaques may be the . first touch of , that 
older Shakespeare tvho had “ gained his experience, and 
whose e.-cperience had made him sad.” As yet it was but 
a touch ; Twelfth Night shows no trace of it, though the 
play that folio wed, WeU,ib 6 \ ? again 
strikes a sadder note. We find this sdness fully grown 
in the later Son?iets, which are said to have been fini.shcd 
about 1602. We know that some of the Sofmets existed 
in 4598, but they were all printed' together for the: first 
time in 1609. They form together the most deep, ardent, 
subtle, and varied representation of love in our language, 
and their emotion is mingled with so ^reat a wealth of 
, simple, and complex thought that they seem to be written 
out of the expenence, not of one, but o^.many men. 

Shakespeare’s life changed now, and hi.s mind changed 
with it. , PI e had grown wealthy during, this period, 
famous, and loved by . society. He was theWriend of the 
Earls of .Southampton, and. Essex,, and; of Wiliam Her-: 
bert. Lord Pembroke, The Queen palrohised him ; all 
the best literary society tvas his own.,. He had rescued: 
his fiithor from poverty, bought the best house in Strat- 
ford: and much land, and was a man of wealth .and com- 
fort. Suddenly all his life seems to have grown dark. 
His best friends fell into ruin, Essex perished on the 
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scaffold, Soutliampton went to the Tower, Pembroke was. 
banished from the court; he may liimself, some have 
thought, have been slightly involved in the rising of .Essex. 
Added to this, we may conjecture, from the imaginative 
..pageantry of the sonnets, that he had unwisely loved, and 
been hetrayed in his love by a dear friend. . ’ Public: and 
private ill then weighed heavily upon him ; he seems to 
even have had disgust for his profession as' an actor ; and 
in darknes-s of spirit, though still clinging to the business 
of tlic theatre, he passed from comedy to write of the 
sterner side of the world, to tcdl the tragedy of .mankind,. 

85. His Third Period, 1601 —1608, begins with the 
la.st days of Queen Elizabeth. It opens with Julitis Ctzw, 
and we may have, scattered through the telling of the: 
great Roman’s fate, the expression of Shakespeare's. sorrow 
for the ruin of Essex. Hamid followed, 1601-3 ? for the 
poet felt, like the Prince of Denmark, that “ the time was 
out of joint.” Hamh't^ the dreamer, may well represent 
Shakespeare as he stood aside from llie crash that over- 
whelmed his friend,s, and thought on the rhanging world. 
The trag'itcomedy aiAhmure for Measure. 1603.? may have 
now been written, .and is tragic in thought throughout, 
OfhclltK 1604, Macbeth, Lear, Troilus a ndCressuta, Antony 
and Cieopatm, Coriolanus 160S? Timon (only in part his 
OOTi), were all wrltjen in these (ive years. '.The darker sins 
of men ; tile unpitying fate which slowly gathers round 
and falls on mistakes and crimes, on ambition, lu.xury, and 
pride ; the avenging wrath of conscience -, the cruelty and 
punishment of weakness.; the. treachery, lust, jealoirsy, 
.ingratitude, madness, of men ; the follies of the great an cl 
the fickleness oflhe mob, arc all, with a thousand other 
varying moods and passions; painted, and. felt .as:, his own 
while he painted llmni, during this stem time. 

86. His Fourth Teriod, 1608— 1613.— -As Sh.-ikcspeare 

, wrote of these things he passed out . of them,- and his last : 
days are full ofihe gentle and lovingc.ilm.of one whohas . 
known sin,and sorrow and. fate, but.'has, risen above them 
. into „p#iceful victory. Like . his . great contemporary , 
Hacou, he left the, world and his own evil time behind 
him, and with the same quiet dignity sought the innocence 
and stillness of country life. .. The . .country breathes 
through all the dramas of thts.dme. The flowers Rerdita 
gathers in Winters Talc, the frolic of the sheep-shearing, 
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he may have seen .in the Stratford meadows ; the song- of 
Fidek/in CymbAinc fe written by one who already feared 
no more the frowii of the ^reat, nor slander, nor censure 
rash, and was looking forward to the time when men 
should say of him^- 

Quict coriaummation have : 

: And renowned be thy grave ! 

Shakespeare probably left London in. 1609, and lived in the 
house he had bought at Stratford-onTAvon.. He w'as 
reconciled, it is said, to his wife, and the plays now 
Written dwell on domestic . peace and forgiveness. The 
story oi Marina^ which he left unfinished, and w'hich it is 
supposed two later writers expanded into the play of 
Pericles^ is the first of his closing .scries of dramas. Cym - , 
J f)09 ? Till’ Ti'mfes/, i6io?, IV'inicrs' 'Jo.Ic, bring 
his history up to 1611, and in the next year he may 
have closed his poetic life by writing-, with Fletcher. 
1-fenry {"///., 1613 ? Tlie T'lvo Noble Kinainen of Fletcherj 
part of which is attributed to Shakespeare, .and in which 
the poet sought the insjriraiion of Chaucer, would belong 
to this period. For some three years he kept silence, 
and then, on the 23id of April, 1616, it is supposed on 
his fifty-second birthday> he died. 

8y. His Work. — W'c can only guess with regard to 
Shakespeare’s lifeand character. It haS been trieef tofind 
out what he was from his sonnets, and from his plays, 
but every attempt seems to be a failure, ■^^■e cannot lay 
Our hand on any thing and sayTor certain that it was 
spoken by Shakespeare out of his otvn personality. He 
created men and women whose dramath; action on each 
other, and towards a chosen end, wtis intended to please 
the public, not to reveal himself, Ficc|utntly failing m 
fineness of tvorkmanship, having, butf far le.ss tlian the 
other dramatists, the faults of the art of his time, he was 
yet in all other points— in creative power, fn imp.assioned 
conception and execution,” in truth jo universal human- 
jiature, in intellectual . pow'er, in intensify of Teeling, in 
the great matter.andmannerDf .his poetiy, in the welding, 
together of thought, passion, and adti on, in range, in 
plentcousness,, in the Gontinuance of his romantic feel- 
ing — the greatest . poet our modern world has known. 
Like the rest of the greater poets, he reflected the noble 
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things of his time, but refused to reflect the base. Fully 
influenced, as we see in Hamlet he was, by the graver and 
more philosophic cast of thought of the latter time of 
Elizabeth ; passing on into Ae reign of Janies 1.. when 
pedantry took the place of gaiety, and sensual the place 
of imaginative love in the drama, and artificial art the 
place of that art which itself is nature ; he preserves to 
the last the ntiuiral passion, tho' simple tenderness, the 
sweetness, grace, and fire of the youthful Elizabethan 
poetry. The WinURs Tale is as lovely a love-story as 
Romeo and Jillh'f, Xhe. A/'empesf is more instinct with 
imagination and as great in fancy ax, x\.m Mtihummcr- 
Mig/it’s Dream, and yet there are fully twenty \ ears be- 
tween them. The only- change is in the increase of power 
and in a closer, graver, and more ideal grasp of lumian 
nature. In the nnchangeableness of this joyful jutd crea- 
tive art-powor Shtikespeare is' almost alone. It is true 
that, in these last plays his art is more self-conscious, less 
natural, and the greater glory is therefore lost, hut the 
power is not le.ss nor the lieauty, 

88, The Decline of the Drama begins while Shake- 
speare is alive. At first we c.iu scarcely call it decline, it 
was 30 superb in its own qualities. For it began with 
“rare Bkn JonsONT.” With him arc connected by asso- 
ciated woik, by quarrels, and by ilate, Dckker, Mansion, 
and Chapman. They belong with .Shakespeare to the days 
of Eli.zabeth and the days of James I. Ben Joiison’s first 
play, in its very title, d/uzz in his Huniotn-, ijgfi, 

enables us to say in what the first step of this decline 
consisted. The drarna in Shakespeare’s hands had been 
the painting of, the wliolo of human nature, the pamtin j 
of characters as they .were built itp'/hy their nattiral bent, 
and by the play of circumstance upon them.- The drama, 
in Ben Jonson’s hand.s, was the ]’iainting of jrarticnlar 
phases o'f human nature, especially . of his own age ; and ' 
h'.s ohar.ictei s,ai'e men and women as they may become 
when they are completely mastered by a special bias 
of the nrind (»■ Hilmotir. .“The Manners, now called 
HiunoTii-s, feed the stage,” says Joason himself. , Every ^ 
Man in his was followed hj. Every- ilf an out oj 

his JTumiiur. and by Cynthia's Revels, written to .satirise 
the courtiers. : The fierce ..satire of these pla^s brought 
the town down upon him, and he-replied to their “ iioise l’ 
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in the PoetasUr, in which Dekker and Mareton were 
satirised. Dekker answered .with the Saiiro-Mastix\ a 
bitter parody on the Poefas/er, \n which he did not .spare 
Jonson’s bodily defects. SSent then for two >'ears, he re- 
appeared with the tragedy of Sejanus, and then quickly 
produced three splendid comedies in James I.’s reign, 
Vnlfione ihe Fox, the Silent Wmiait, and the Alchemist j 
1605-9-10. The first is the finest thing he ever.didi as 
great in power as it is in the interest and skill of its plot ; 
the .second is chiefly falunblc .ns a picture of F.ngli.sh life 
in high society; the third is full of Jonson’s obscure 
learning, but its character, of . Sir Epicure Mammon is 
done with Jonson’s keenest power. In i6ti his Catiline 
appeared, and then. Bartholomew Fair. Eight years after 
he was made Poet Laureate. Soon he became poor and 
palsy-stricken, but his genius did not decay. His tender 
and imaginative pastoral drama. t\\e Sad S/iephcrit, proves 
that, like Shakespeare, J onson g rew gentler as he grew near 
to death, and death took him in 1637. He was a great 
man. The power and copiou-sness of the young Eliza- 
bethan age belonged to him ; and he stands far below, for 
he had no passion, but still worthily by, Sh<akcspc,are, “ a 
robust, surly, .and observing dram.'itist.” Tl-lOS. Dekker, 
whose lo\-ely lyrics are well known, and whose copious 

S occujiies five volumes, “had poetry enough,” 
.said, “for anything.” His light i^miedies of man-' 
, ners are excellent pictures of the time. But his romantic 
poetry is better felt in such dramas as Patient Grissil, 
Old Forhnuitus, and The Witch of Edmonton, m which, 
though others rvorked them along wdth Dekker, the wonien: 
are all his own by tenderness, grace, subtlety, and pathos. 
John MarstoN, whose chief plays were *written between' 
’1603 .and 1605, needs little notice here. Pie is best known 
: by certain : noble and .beautiful pass.'ig^is, and Ins finest 
plays -were Antonio ■ and Afellida .and the. . Malcontent. 
Of the three Geo. Chapman was the most various 
genius, and the most, pow'erful. He illuminated the 
age of Elizabeth by the first part of - his. traiiglation of 
Plomer ; he lived on into the .reign of Charles V His 
poems (of which the best are liis. continugtion of Marlowe’s 
Hero and L.cander, and The Tears of Peace) arc; extreme 
examples of the gnarled, sensuous, fonnless, and obscure 
poetry of which Dryden cured our literatuic. His plays 
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are of a finer quality, especially the five ■ tragedies taken 
from F rench history. They are w.ejwhty-. with thoug ht, but 
the tliougl'it devours their: action, and they are rfiiTi(:uli.'ind 
sensational. Inequality perfiidiis them. His niiiigliiig' 
(if intelleclual violence with intellectual iinaginatioii, of 
obscurity tvith a noble exultation and clearness of poetry, 
is a strange conipound of the earlier and later 
bethans. He, like, Marlowe, but with less of beauty, 
‘Ihurled instructive fire auout the world." With these 
three I may mention Cyril Tourneur' and John Hay, the 
one as ferociou-. in the At/nyxi’s ha the other v.a.s 

:graceful in his Parliament of Bees. Both were poets, and 
both were more truly Elizabethan than Beaumont, 
Fletcher, or Webster. 

89. Masciues, — Uugged as Jon.son was, he could turn 
to light and graceful work, and it is with his 'name that 
we connect the M-isqnes. He wrote them delightfully. 
Masque.s were dianiatic rejtrescntation.s made for a 
festive occasion, with a reference to the )jer.sons pre.scnt 
and the oci'asion. 'riieir peiaunagcs were allcgovical. 
They admitted of dialogue, music, singing, and dancing, 
combined l:>y the use of . some ingeniotts fable into a 
whole. They were made and performed for the court and 
the houses of the nobles, and the scenery was as gorgeous 
and varied as the scenery of the playhouse proiier was 
poor and unchanging. Arriving for the first time at any 
repute in Henry VIII.’s time, they reached splendour 
imcler James and Charles 1 . Great men took part in 
them. When Ben Jonson wrote them, Inigo Jones made 
the scenery and Lawes the music; and Lord Bacon, 
Whitelocki’and.Selden sat in committee for the last great 
masque presented to Charles. Milton himself inade 
Ihom wonhior by writing Cemus, and their scenic decora- 
tion was soon iiuaodiiced into the regular theatres. 

go. Beaumont and Fletcher worked together, and 
belong not fcnly in date, but in spirit, to the 1 eign of 
James. In two plays, Henry VIII. The Iheo Noble : 
VvVzM/z.’svzf Fletcher " has been linked to Shnkespeare. 
With •Beaumont as fellow . worker , and counsellor, he 
wrote about a thind of the more, than fifty plays which go 
under then names. Beaumont died, aged thirty, in 1616, 
Fletcher, aged fifty, in iBaja. The creative power, of the 
Elizabethan time "has no more- striking e.xainpie than in 
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their vast production. The inventivenesH of tlie plays is 
astonishing, and' theirqJots are almost always easily con- 
nected and well supported. Far the greater part of the 
work was done by Fletcher, Ijtit it has been tried to trace 
Beaumont’s hand chiefly in such fine tragedies as y/je 
Mend’s Tnixeiiy and Fhilasier. Tn comedy I'letcher is 
gay, and tiuicfc.’and interesting. In tragedy and comedy 
alike, his level of goodne.ss is equal, but then we have 
none of those magnificent outbursts of imaginative passion 
to which, up to this time, we have been accustomed. 
The Faithful F/ieflierdess of Fletcher is a lot ely pastoral, 
and the lyrics which diversify his plat s have eten sonte 
of the charm of Shakespeare. 

He and his fellows represent a distinct change, and 
not for the better, in the drama — a kind of fourth stage. 
It.s poetry is on the whole less masculine. Its blank 
verse is rendered smoother and sweeter by the incessant 
addition of an eleventh syllable, but it is also enfeebled. 
Thi.s weak ending, by the additional freedom and ela.sti- 
city it gave to the vcr.se, was suited to the rapid dialogue 
of comedy, but the dignity of tragedy was lowered by it. 
The change is :dso seen in other matters. In the pre- 
vious plays moral justice is done. The good are divided 
from the bad. Fletcher seems quite indifterent to this. 
In the previous plays, men and women, save in 
Shakespeare, are coarse and foul enough at times, but 
they are so by nature or under furious passion. In 
Fletcher, there is a natural indecency, an everyday 
foulness of thought, which belongs to the good and the 
bad alike. The women are, when good, beyond nature, 
and, when bad, ‘below it. The situations .’uvented tend to 
be studiously out of the way, beyond the natural aspects 
of hunianity. The aim of art has changed for the ivorse. 
It strives for the strange and the .sensalfonal Even John 
W bBSTiCK lost some of the power his genius gave him 
by the ghastly situations he chose to dwe^I upon. Yet 
he all but redeemed the worst of them by the intensity of 
his imagination, and by the soul-picrcir;g po’vvcr with 
which, in a few words, he sounds the depths of the human 
heart when it is wrought by remorse, iJy sorrow, by fear, 
orby wrath to its greatest: point of passion. Moreover, in 
his worst characters, there is some redeeming touch, and 
this poetic pity saves his sensationalism from weariness. 
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and bi-mi’s him nearer lo Shakespeare than others of his 
time. His two gretStest . plavSi ^ings which will be 
gloriouS;. for ever in poetry,. are TJie'Duduss of Malfi, 
acted in 1616, afid the Whm DemI, Vittariii CorromboHu, 
printed in 1613. One other play of the time is held to 
approach them in poetic quality, The Cfiangcliugy hy 
.Thomas Middleton, but it does 30 only in parts. 

91. Decay of the Drama.— In the next dran-.-Ulsts. in 
he followers, if 1 may thus dass them, of MASSiNCrEH 
and Ford, the change for the worse in the. drama is 
nutre marked than in the work of those of whom we have 
been speakiiig. The poetic and creative qutilities arc 
both less, the sensatiou.alism is greater, the foulness of 
language increases, the situations an; more out of nature, 

. the verse is clumsier and more careless, the composition 
and connection of the plots are tumbled and confused. . But 
these statements arc only moderately true of htasainger 
and Ford. They sUincl at the head of the rapid decay of 
the drama, hut they .still retain a predominant part of 
that which made the Elizabethans .great. Massinger’s 
first dated play was the Virgin Martyr, 1620. He lived 
poor, and died “a stranger," in 1639. In these twenty 
years he wrote thirty-seven jilays, of whidi the Ncu) 
‘iVay to Pay Old Debts is the best known by its character 
of Sir Giles Overreach. His versification and language 
are flexible and strong, “ and seem to rise out of the 
passions he describes.” He speaks the tongue of real 
life. He is greater than he seems to be. Like Fletcher, 
there is a steady equality in his work.. Coarse, even fouL. 
as he is iti speech, he is the most moral of the secondary 
dramatists. IJfowhcre is his tyork so forcible as when he 
represents the ■ brave man struggling through trial to . 
victory, the pure woman suffering for the .sake of truth 
and love ; or wdien he de.scribes the terrors tli.'tt con- 
science brings on injustice and cruelty. John Ford, 
his conteniiiorary, published his . first ’.. play, , the Lover’s : 
Mt'lnndioly, in 1629, and five years aftei, Pei-ktu TVar- 
onS of the best historical dramas after Shakespeare. 
Bet\A';en these dales appeared others, of which the best 
are the Prokai •ffeat-t and 'Tis pity sMs a iVkon'. He 
caiiiod to an extreme the tendency of the dianm to 
unnatural and horrible . subjects, but he did so with great 
power. He has no comic. humour, but few men have 
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described better the worn and tortured bhriia'i}-'}!/^!!'? A 
crou'd oi dramatists o*t.n‘iod on the productioi/ of plays 
till the Commomyealth. Sgnie names alone we can 
mention here — Thomas Heywood, Henry Glapthorne, 
Richard Brome, William Rowley, Thomas Randolph, 
Nabbes, and Davenport. Of these “all of tyhom," says 
Lamb, “spoke nearly the same language, and Itad a set 
of moral feelings and notions in common,” James 
Shirley is the. best and last. He lived till 1666. In 
him the fire and passion of the. old time pass away, but 
some of the delicate poetry remains, and in him the 
Elizabethan drama dies. Sir John Suckling and Davenant, 
who wrote plays before the Common wealth, can scarcely 
be called even decadent Elizabethans. In 1642 the theatres 
were closed during' the calamitous times of die Civil War, 
Strolling players managed to exist with difficulty, and 
against the law, till 1656, when Sir William Uavenant 
had his opera of the Siege of AVwafe.f acted in London. , 
It wa,5 the begining of a new drama, in every point but 
impurity different from the old, and four years after, at the 
Restoration, it broke loose from the prison of Puritanism 
to indulge in a shameless license. 

In this rapid sketch of the drama in England we have 
been carried on beyond the death of Elizabeth to the 
date of the Restoration. It was necessary, because it 
keeps the whole story together. We ntfw return to the 
time that followed the accession of James I. 


CHAPTER V 

FROM KLIZAHF,TH’S DEATH TO THE RESTORATION. 

1603- 1660 

92. The Literature of this Period irny fairly be 
called Elizabethan, but not so altogether. The prose 
retained the. m.anner of the Elizabethan rime lind the 
faults of its style, but gradually grew into greater excel- 
lence, spread itself over larg-er fields of thought, and took 
up a greater variety of subjects. The poetry, on the 
whole, declined. It exaggerated the vices of the Eliza- 
bethan art, and lessened its virtues. But this is not the 
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whole account of the matter: We must add that a new 
prose, of'sreutei' force of thought ond of a sinililer style 
than the Klirabcdian, arose jgthe writingcs of a thtologi’an 
like Chillingworth, an historian like Clarendon, aiiei a 
philosopher like Hobbes ; and that a new type rjf poetryj 
distinct from the poetry of fantastic wit , into which, 
Elizabethan poetry had descended, was written by some 
of the lyrical writers. It was Elizabethan in its lyric note, 
but it was not obscure. ■ It had grace, simplicity, and, 
smootluiess. In its greater art and clearness it tells us 
that the critical school is at hand. 

93. Pro-se Literature. James I. -'I'he greatest prose 
triinnph of this time was xhn Authorised Version of the 
Bible, There is no need to dwell on it, nor on all it has 
done for the literature of England. It lircs in ahno.st 
every book of worth and imagination, and its .stylej 
especially when the subject soars, is inspired by the .spirits 
of fitness’and beauty and melody. Philosophy passed 
from Elizabeth into the reign of James 1 . with Francis 
Bacon. The splendour of tlic form and of the English 
prose of the Advancement of Learning, two books of 
which were published in 1605, raises it into the realm 
of pure literature. It was expanded into, nine Latin 
books in 1623, and with the Noinm Organon, finished 
in 1620, and the Histotia NatH 7 -alh ct Expcrimenialis, 
1622, formed tRe Jnstau?-atio Magna. The impulse 
these books gave to research, and to the true method 
of research, awoke scientific inquiry in England t and 
before the Royal Society was constituted in the rei,gn of 
Charles H., our science, though far behind that of the 
Continent, hadiilone some good work. William Harvey: 
lectured on the circulation of the blood in [6]!;, and 
during the Civil War and the Commonwealth men like 
Robcrl Boyle, Ac chemist. John Wallis, the mathe- 
matician, and otlier-s, met; in William Petty’s rooms at 
Rrazennsc, ;u»d prepared the way for Newton. 

94: History, e.xcept in the publication of the earlier 
C/iruwfc/Jj of . Archbishop Parker, does not appear in the 
later '^xirt of Elizabeth’s reign, but under James I. 
Camden, Speliniai, Selden; and : Speed ; continued the 
antiquarian researches of ..Stow; and Grafton, Bacon 
wrote a dignified History of Henry VIL, and Daniel the 
poet, in his History of Englatidto the time of Edveard III. 
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1613-!^, wois one of the first to tlirow liistory into such fi 
literary form as to mske it. .popular. Enolles’ History 
0/ /hi I'urls, 7603, and W..t.I,.'.rE]{ RJ^.LEI(.rlI^s vast 
sketch of the History of the Worlf show how for the first 
time histoiy spread itself beyond English interests. 
Raleigh’s book, written in the peaceful evening of a 
stonny life, and in the quiet of his prison, is not only 
literary from the impulsive pas-sages which adorn it, hot 
from its still spirit of melancholy thought. In 1614, John 
Selden’s Titles of Honour sAAeA to the accurate work he 
had done in Latin on the English Records, and his 
History of Tithes was written with the same careful 
regard for truth in 1618. 

95. Mi.scellaneotisIiiterattii‘e.— The pleasure of Travel, 
stiiriingering among us frotii Elizahetlfs reign, found a 
quaint voice in Thomas Covyat’s O-t/rff/tV.f, which, in 1611, 
describes his journey through France and Italy; and in 
George Sandys’ book, 1615. tvhich tells his journey in the 
East ; tvhile .Henry Wotton’s Letters from Italy are 
pleasant reading. The care with which .Samuel Purchas 
embodied (1613) in Purchas his Pilgrimage f\\\^ own 
in matter, thougli borrowed'’) and in Hakluyt's Post- 
humus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes (1635), the great .deedSj ' 
sea voyages, and land travels of adventurers, brings us 
back to the time when England went out to win the 
world. The painting of short ‘‘ Characters ” was begun by 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s hook in 1614, and carried on iii 
the following reign by John Earle and Joseph Hall, who 
became bishops. This kind of literature marks the 
interest in individual life which now began to arise, and 
which soon took form in Biography. '' 

96. In the Caroline Period and the Common- 

wealth, Prose grew into a nearer aiiproach to the 
finished instrument it becande after theTlestoratinn.v FIis- 
tory was illuminated, and it.s style dignified, by the work 
of Clarendon— the Hisimy of the Rebellion (f^’gvca'vaibw 
and his own Life. Thomas -May wrote the THstory of 
the Parliament of 1640, a book with a pui^iose.'' Thomas 
Fullers Church History 1656, may in stklc and 

temper be put alongside of Ms JVor/hyes of /I ng/iml 'm 
1662. 

In 'Fheology and Philosophy the masters of pro.se at 
this time were Jeremy Taylor and Thomas Hobbes. It is 
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a comfort amidst the noisy war of party to breathe the 
crilm spiritual air of The Great Ej!fm/){ar a\\A the Hoiy 
Lhriny and l)yi>!£- Ta#lor published at the close of 

the reign of Charles 1 . They had been preceded in 1647 by 
the Liberty of Prophesying^'m which, agreeing witli his 
conteinpuraries, John Hales and William Chiliingworth, he 
pleaded the cause of religious toleration, and of rightness 
of life as more important than correct theology. Taylor 
was the most elociuent of men, and the most facile of 
orators. Laden with thought, his books are read for 
their sweet and deep devotion (a quality which also 
belonged to his fellow-writer, Lancelot Andrewes). even 
more than for their impassioned and convoluted outbreaks 
of beautiful words. On the Puritan side, the fine sermons 
of Richard .Sibhes converted Richtird Baxter, whose mani- 
fold literary work only ended in the reign of jamtes II. 
One little {hing of his, written at the close of the Civil 
War, became a household book in Rngland. There used 
to he few cottages which did not possess a copy of the 
Saintei Everlasting Rest. The best work of Hobbes be- 
longed to Charles I. and the Commonwealth, but will 
better be noticed heraftcr. The other great prose writer 
is one of a number of men wdiose productions may be 
classed under the title of Miscellaneous Literature. 1 -le is 
Sir Thomas Browne, who, bom in 1605, died in 1682. 
In 1642 hi\s Rdiiio Medici was printed, and the book ran 
over Europe. The Enquiry into Vulgar .fi'wow followed 
in 1646, and the Hydriotaphia., or Urn-Burial, in 165S. 
These books, with other happy things of his, have by 
their cpiaintness, their fancy, and their special charm 
always pleased the world, and often kindled weary prose 
into fre.sh production. We, may, class with them Robert 
Burton'S Anatomy of Mclaneholy, a book of inventive wit 
and scattered leifi-ning, and Thomas Fuller’s /fo/,v and 
Profane .State and Worthies of Englmid, in which gaiety 
and piety, goftd sense and whimsical fancy meet. This 
kind of wanting was greatly increased by the:setting up of 
libraries, vvherff men dipped into every kind of literature. 
It was in James L’s, reign thatiBir. Thomas Bodley 
established the Bodleian at Oxford, and Sir Robert Cotton 
a library now in, the: British Museum. A number of 
writers took part in the Puritan and Church controversies, 
among whom , for graphic force William Prymie stands 
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out dearly. But the grctu controver.sialist wits Milton. 
His prose" is still, uneler the Commonwealth, Elizabethan 
in style. It has the firci an(J:,.vit)leiicc, the eloquence and 
ciiftuseness of the earlier literature, but in spite of the 
praise its style has received, it can in reality be scarcely 
called a style. It has all the faults a larose style can have 
c.x'cepi obscurity and the commonplace. Jt.s magnificent 
storms of eloquence ought to. be in poetrj^, and it never 
charms, tlitmgli it amazes, except when Milton beconie.S: 
purposely simple in personal narrative. It has no 
humour, "bat it has almost unexampled individuality and 
ferocity. Among this tempestuous pamphleteering’ one 
pamphlet is alrno.st singular in its masteii>[ and uirlifted 
thought, and the style only rarely loses its dignity. This 
is tlie Areofnti;i/tM. In pleasant contrast to these con- 
troversies arises the gentle literature of I-zaak Walton's 
Cotiijili'cit Attgler, 1653, a book which resembles in its 
quaint and garrulous style the rustic scenery and prattling 
rivers that it celebrates, and marks the quiet interest in 
country life which had now arisen in England. Pro.se, 
then, iti the time of James and Charles I., and of the 
Commonwealth, had largely developed its powers. 

97. The Poetry of the Eeign of James I. —It is said 
that during this reign and the following one,, poetry 
declined. On the whole that is true, but it is true 
with many modifications. We must- remember : that ’ 
Shakespeare and many of the Elizabethan poets, like 
Drayton and Daniel, did their finest work in the reign 
of james I. Yet there was decline. The various 
elements which we have noticed in the poetry of 
Elizabeth’s reign, without the exception a-ven of the slight 
Catholic element, though opposed to each other, were 
•fdled with one spirit— the love - of England and the 
cpiccn. Nor were they ever sharply “divided ; they are 
found interwoven, and modifying one another in ihe samc 
poet, as for instance Puritanism and Chivahy in Spemser, 
Catholicism and Love in Constable ; and all are mixed 
together in .Shakespeare and the dramatisrs. Tllis unity of 
spirit in poetry became less and less after the fiueen's 
death. The elements remained, butthfey were separated. 
The cause of this was that the strife in politics between 
the Divine Right of Kings and Liberty, and in religion 
■between the Church and the Puritans, grew so defined 
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and intense that England ceasedi to 'be at- one,' and the 
poets represented the parties, not tjje whole, of England. 
Then, too, : that general passion and life which iiiAisned 
everything Elizahelhan lesstfRetl, and as it lessened, the 
faults of the Elizabethan work became more projninent ; 
they were even supposed to be excellences. Hence tlie frm- 
ta.stic, far-fetched, involved style, which ira.s derived tmm 
the Jittphuex and the Arcadiii, grew into favour and was 
developed in verse, till it ended , by greatly injuring good 
sense and clearness in English poetiy. In the reaction 
from this the critical and classical school began. .A.gain, 
when passion lessens, original work lessens, and imitation 
begins, The reign of Jaines is marked by a class of poets 
who imitated Spenser. Giles Fletcher in hi.s C'hrisf'x 
Victmy and y>w/;z/. 5 , 1610, owned Spenser as his master. 
So did his Inother Phineas Fletcher, whose Ptn-ple Island, 
an allegory of the lunnan body, 1633. has both grace and 
sweetness. We may not say that William llrownt; imitated, 
but only that he was influenced by Spenser. His BriOiu- 
hMs Pastnmh in two parts, [613-16, followed by the seven 
eclogues of the .Shepherd's Pipe, arc an example in true 
poetry of the ever-recurring clement in Engli.sh poetry, 
pfeastire in country life and scenciyv which from this; 
time forth grew through Milton, Wither, Marvell, and 
then, after an apparent death, through ■ Thomson, Gray, 
iind Collins, intofits wonderful flower in our own cejiuu'^’. 
These, if we include the poetiy of the Dramatists, especi- 
ally the TWiVti/iiyr/j ofBen Jonson,andthe poems already 
mentioned of Drummond and Stirling, are the’. poets; of. 
the reign of James I. They link hack to Elizabeth’s time 
and its temper, ^and it may be said of them, that they ..have 
no special turn, save that which arises from their own indi- 
viduality. That cannot be said of the poets of Charles I.'s 
reign, even thought they may .be classed as writ ing under. 
the intluencc of Ben Jon son and of Donne, 
gS. The Os,roline Poets, as they are called, am love 
poets or religiou.s poets. Often, as in the case of Herrick 
and Crarhnw, they combined both kinds into a single 
voliiro*.'. Sometime’s they were only religious like Herbert, 
sometimes only Jove poets like Lovelace and Suckling. 
But whatever they were, they were as individual as Botti- 
celli, with whose position tind whose contempor, tries in 
painting iltey may, with much justice, be compared. The 
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greatest of these wns Ror.Eit'i' Herrick. The gay and 
glancing charm of TIie^Hesj>crides, 1648, in W'hich Horace 
and Tibullus seem to mingle : their peculiar art which never 
misses ils aim, nor fails in exquisite execution ; the almost 
equal power of The A'ohle A'lrmhcrs, jjublished along with 
t\ie Nesper/des, m which the spiritual side of Hcrrick'.s 
natu.re e.xpressed itself, make him, within his self-chosen 
and limitix] range, the most remarkable of tlio.se who at thi.s 
time sat below the mountain top on which Milton was 
alone. Clo.se beside liim, but more unequal, was Thomas 
Carew'. whose lyrical poems, well known as they are, do 
not prevent our pleasure in his graver work like the Elegy 
on Ihmtic. Greater in imagination, but more unequal 
still, was Richard Crashaw;. One of his poems. The 
A'laming J/curi, expresses in its name his religious nature 
and his an. He does not burn with a steady fire, he 
flames to heaven ; and when he does, he i.s divine in 
music and in passion. At other times he is one of the 
worst of the funtasticah, of those lovers of the quaint for 
quaintness sake, among whom the exclusively religious 
poeis of the time are sadly to he classed. There is 
Georcie HiCKiiERT, whoso Temple, 1631, is, by the purity 
and devotion of its poems, dear to ail. It is his quiet 
religion, his quaint, contemplatii'e, vicarag-e-garden note 
of thought and scholai-ship which pleases most, and will 
always 'plea.se, the calm piety of EnglMid. He also is 
individual, and so is Henry Vaugh.vN, whose Aacred 
Poems, 1651, unequal as a whole, love nature dearly, and 
leap sometimes into a higher air of poetry than Herbert 
could attain ; “ transcend our tvonted themes, And into 
glory peep.” Nor must vve forget WiLLb\;^i Habington, 
W'ho mingled his devotion to Roman Catholici.sin with the 
praises of his wife under the name of Cusinro, 1634 ; nor 
George Wither, who sent forth, just, before the Cii'ii 
War began, when he. left the' King for the Parliament, his 
IfallehijaJt, 1641, a tioble. series of religioust,poems ; nor 
Francis Qi^arles, whose 1635, is still 

■ead in the cottages of England. ■ Tlie.'te poets, with 
.-ienry More, the Platonlst, and Josejih Beaumom. the 
friend of Crashaw and the rival of Mere, are far below 
(Witlier’s .work being, excepted) both Herbert and 
Vaughan, and bring to an ertd.the relig-ious poetry of this 
curious transition time. . T have omitted some poems of 
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Cowley and of Edmund Waller^ which appeared dining' the 
Coinmonwerdth, because both thes(| poets belong- to a new 
class of poetry, the classical poetry of the. Restoration, 
Between this new» kind of pc^rj', which rose .to full power 
in.Di'ydeii, and the dying poetiy of the transition, stands 
alone the majestic work of a great genius who touches the 
great Elizabethan time with one hand and our own time 
with tlte other. .But before .we speak of Milton, a. word 
must be said of the lyrics. 

99. The Songs and otJier Lyrical Poetry.— .Ml thi oiigh 
the period between James I. and the Kesioraiion, Song- 
writing went on, and was more natural and leas “meta- 
physical" than the other forms ofpoetri'. The elements of 
dectiy attacked it slowly ; those of brightness and passion, 
nature and gaiety continued to live in it. Moveover, the 
time was remarkable for no small number tif lyrical 
poems, other than songs, of a strange loveliness, in which 
the Elizabethan excellences were enhanced by a .special, . 
particular grace, due ]);nlly to the more i.solated life sonic 
of the poets led, and partly to the growth among them of 
a inore artistic method. 

With reg.ard to the Songs, a distinct set of them, on the 
most variou,s subjects, are to be found in the Dramatists, 
from Ben Jon-son to Shirley. Another set has been 
collected out of the many Song-books which . appeared 
with music ancl» words. Many arose .in the ' court, of: 
Charles 1 . and among the Royalists in. the. country,— Cava' 
lier songs — on love, on constancy, on dress, on fleeting 
fancies of. every kind. Others yvere on battle and Se.atE . 
for the king ; and aTew, sterner and more ideal, on the 
Puritan side. IJ'he same power of song-writing went on 
fur a brief time .after the Restoration, hut finally perished 
in the political ballad wliich ivas sung about the stniets 
by the jiuhtical p«.ilieb of the Revolution. Then the song- 
lyric of love was almost silent till tlic day.s of Burns. 

. . With: regard to the Lyrical poems, it is impossible, to 
mention all that are worthy, but an.age which produced 
the miis<jues,»the. poeims, and the .SW Shep/urd Ben 
lonso* ; which heard the IjTical measures of : Fletcher's . 
'FauJiful Shepherdess; which read with joy Herrick’s 
Corinna and ihis country lyrics. ;. which wished, while it 
had its delight 'm W\th(Ns P/iilanic, that ..it was iiot so 
long ; which felt la finer thrill than usual of-.the. imagination 
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in MsirvcU’s Einignmls in the .Bcrmudus and The 
Thoughts in a Gankn; which was cat.iglH, as it were 
into anotlier world, by the Allegro, the Petueroso, the songs 
in Co/iiiis and il\ft Aroulcs, !hid by the of hliUun 

— can scarcely be called an .age of det:ay. There was 
decline, on the whole. We feel wlnit h,ad passed away 
when wc come to the days of the Restoration. lUit the 
Elizabethan lyrical day died in a lovely sunset. , And as 
if to make this clear, we meet with Miltonwlio bore the 
pa.ssion, the force, and the beauty of the past along with 
his own grandeur into the age of .Uryden, 

Kxi. John Milton was the last of the Elizabethans, and, 
except Shakespeare, far the greatest of them all. Horn in 
1608, in Bread-street (close by the Mermaid Tavern), he 
may liave .seen .Shakespeare, for he remained till he wna 
si.xteen in London. . His literary life may bd said to begin 
with his entrance into Cambridge, in 1635, the year of the 
accession of Charles I. Nicknamed the “Lady ofChn,si's” 
from his lieauty, delicate taste, and moral life, he soon 
attained a reputation Ity his Latin poems ;ind di.scourses, 
and by his Engiish poems which revealed as clear and 
original a genius as that of Chaucer and Spenser. Of 
M ilton even more than of the two others, it may be said that 
he was “whole in himself, and owed to none.” The Ode 
to the Na/ivily, 1629, the third poem he composed, while 
it went back to the Elizabethan age in beauty, in instinctive 
fire, went forsvard into a new world of art, the world where 
the architecture of the lyric is finished with majesty and 
mttsiS. The next year heard the, noble sounding strain.s 
of At a Solemn Alusic; and the sonnet, On Attaining the 
age of Tweniy-tkree, reveals in dignified be^tty that intense ' 
personality which lives, like a., force, through every line 
he wrote. He left the university in 1O32, and went to live 
at Horton, near Windsor, where he «pent live yeais, 
steadily reading the Greek and Latin , writers, and amus- 
ing himself with mathematics and music, <■, Poetry wtes 
not neglected. The Allegro and Penseroso were written 
in 1633 and probably the Arcades j w'as- acted in 

1634, and Lyridas composed in 1637. They jirovc that 
though Milton-was Puritan. in heart his Puritanism wa.s 
of that earlier type which disdained neither the arts nor 
letters. But they represent a growing revolt from the 
Court and the Church. The Penscroso prefers tlie con- 
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templative life to the mirthful, - and Comvs, though a 
masque, rose into a celestial poem to the glory of teiji- 
pei'arice, and under its alJegmyattacketl the CouVi. 'I'liree 
years later, Lyd^its iuten-opje its exquisite stream of poetry 
with, a fierce and resolute onset on the greedy shepherds 
of the Church. .iVUiltonhad. taken his Presbyterian bent. 

In idyiS he went to Italy, the second home of so many 
of : the English poets, visited Florence where he saw 
Galileo, tincl then passed on to Romo. At Naples ho hoard 
the sad news of civil war, which determined him to rctimi j 
“ inasmuch as I thought it base to be travelling at Jiiy 
ea-ic for amusement, while my fellow-countrymen at home 
were fighting for liberty.” At the meeting of the Long 
Parliamt-nl tve find him in a house in Aldensgate, where 
he lived till 1645. Hehad projected while abroad a great 
epic, poem on the subject of Arthur, but in London his 
mind changecl, and among a number of subjects, tended 
at last to Pixradise Lost, wliich he meant to throw into 
the form of a Gieek Tragedy with, lyi ics and choruses. 

loi. Milton’s Prose.--The Commonwealth. —.Suddenly 
his Avltole life changed, and for twenty_ year.s— •1640-1660 
— he tvas carried out of art into politics, out of poetry 
into prose. .Most of the Sonnets, however, belong to 
this time. Stately, rugged, or gracefaV ns he pleaseu to 
make them, some with the soleinn grandeur of Hebrew 
p.salms, others^having the classic ease of Horace, .some 
of his own grave tendernes.s, they are true, unlike those 
of Sh.akespcare and Spenser, to the correct form of thi.s 
difitculc kind of poetry. But they were all he could now 
do of his true work. Before the Civil War began in 
1642, he h.id written five vigorous pamphlets against 
Episcopacy. "^Six more pamphlets appeared in , the nest 
two years.' One of these was the AreopagUica ; oti 
Speech. for thej:jberty .of Unlicensed Prinfm^, 1644, .a 
held and eloquent attack on the censorship of the press- 
bv the Presbyterians. Another, remaikable. like the 
Areopngitica, for its finer prose, was a tract On Eduenlioxu 
The four pamphlets in -which he. advocated' conditional 
diviyce inaSe him still more the horror of the Presby- 
terians. In 16^6 he published his poems, .and in that 
year the sonnet On- the Forcers 0/ Conscience sho-ws that, 
iie had now ceased to be Pre.shyterian. His political 
piamphlets begin when his Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
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//vjfef deiencled in 1649 the execution of the king. The 
iij'/wiUfrAMfef answered the Eikon Basilike (:i portraiture 
of the sufferings of ifle king) ; and his famous l .arin 
Lkfim-e for the People of En^wid, 1651, replied to^Saru- 
masiiis’ of ChaHes inflicted so pitiless a 

lashing on the great Leyden scholar that Milton’s fame 
went f)ver the whole of Europe, In the ne.'\t vear he 
had lost his sight. . But he continued his work (being 
Latin secretary .since 1.649) when Cromwell was made 
Protector, and m-ote another Defence for the English 
People^ 1654, and a furtlter Defence of /;?«/,«?//■ against 
scurrilous charges. . This closed' the controver.sy in 1655. 
In the last year, of the Protector’s : life he be^an the 
Poradise Losl, hut the death of Cromwell threw him back 
into politics, and three more pamphlets on the questions 
of a Free Church and a Free Coinnionwcalth were use- 
less to prevent the Restoration. It was a wonder he was 
not put to death in 1660, and he was in hiding anrl also in 
custody for a time. At Itist he settled in a house near Bun- 
hill Fields. It was here that Paradise Lost was finished, 
before the end of 1665, and then published in 1667, ; 

102. Paradise Lost. — We may regret that Milton was 
shut away from bis art during twenty years of controversy. 
But it may be that the poems he wrote when the great 
cau.se he fought for had closed in seeming defeat but real 
victory, gained from its solemn issues andnfrom the moral 
grandeur with which he wrought for its ends theirmajestic 
movement, their grand style, and their grave beauty. 
During the struggle he had never forgotten hi.s art. “ I may 
one day hope,” he said, speaking of his youthful studies, 
“to have ye again, in a still time, when ^here shall be 
no chiding. Not in these Noises,” and the .saying strikes 
the note of calm sublimity which is kept in Paradise Lost. 

As we read the great epic, we fee! that ^ihe lightness of 
heart: ofthe Allegro, the quiet classic philosophy 

of the Comas, arc gone. The beauty ofthe poem is like 
that of a stately temple, witich, vast in conception, is 
involved in detail. . The style is the greatest in the whole 
range of Itnglish poetry. Milton's intellectual force Ciup- 
ports and condenses his imaginative forcei and his art is 
almost too conscious of itself. Sublimity is its essential 
difference. The subject is one phase of the great and 
universal subject of high poetic thought and passion. 
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that st!;iig{>le of Light with Darkness, of Evil with Good., 
which, arising in a hundred myths, keeps its undying 
attraction to tlie present day. . Bt* its great difficulty in 
his case was tha| he was ol^igecl to interest us, for a great 
part of the poem, in two persons, who, being innocent, 
were without any’such play of human passion and trouble 
as we find in (lulipiis, /Eneas, Hamlet, or Akeste. In 
the noble art with which this. is done Milton is supreme. 
The interest of the story collects at first round the 
character of Satan, but he grows meaner as the poem 
develops, and his second degradation after he has de- 
stroyed innocence is one of the finest and most consistent 
motives: in the poem. This at once disposes of the view 
that Milton meant Satan to be the hero of the epic. 
.His hero is Man. The deep tenderness of Milton, his love 
of beauty, the passionate fitness of his words to his woik, 
hi.S: religious depth, fill the scenes in which he paints 
Paradise, onr parents and their fall, and at last all thought 
and emotion centre round /Vdain and Eim, until the 
closing lines leave us with their lonely im.agc on our 
niind.s. In every part of the poem, in ei ery character in 
it, as indeed in all his poems, Jlilion’s intense iiidividuality 
appears. It is a pleasure to find it. The egotism of such 
a man, said Coleridge, is a revelation of spirit. 

103. Milton’s Later Poems. -- /’tf/wf'A-e /.tw/ was fol- 
lowed by Paradise Regained: and Sammt Jgomsies, 
published together in 1671. Paradise Regained opens 
with the journey of Christ into the wilderness after his 
baptism, and its four books describe the temptation of 
Christ by Satan, .and the .answers and victory of the 
Redeemer. The speeches in it ovenvhelm the action, and 
their learned itrgument is only relieved by a few descrip- 
tions; but these, as in that -of Athens, are done' with 
Milton’s highest power. Its solemn beauty of quietude, 
and a more sJverc style than that of Paradise Lost, 
make us feel in it that Milton has grown older. 

In Samsil/i ylgomsfes the style is still severer, even to 
the verge of a harshness which file, sublimity alone tends 
to modify. <!t is a choral drama, after the Greek model, 
San?son 'in lirs blindness i.s' described, is called on to niake 
sport for the Plfilisfines, and overthrows, them in the end. , 
Samson represents the fallen Puritan cause, and .Samson’s 
victorious : death MiltolPs hopes for : the final, triumph of 
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that cause. The poem ha.s all the g-nindeur of the last 
words of a great man in whom there was now “ culm of 
mind, all passion ^ spetfc,” It is also the last word of the 
music of the Elizabethan feima longv after its notes 
seemed hushed, and its deep sound is strange in the midst 
of the shallow noise of the Restoration. ' Soon afterwards, 
November, 1674, blind and old and fallen on evil days, 
Milton died ; but neither blindne.ss, old age, nor evil day-s 
could lessen the inward light, nor impair the imaginative 
power with which he sang, it seemed with the angels, 
the “undisturbed song of pure concent,” until he joined 
himself, at last, with those “ just spirits who wear vic- 
torious palms.” 

104. His Work.— To the greatness of the artist .Milton 
joined the majesty of a dear and lofty character. His 
poetic style was as stately as his character, and proceeded 
from it. Living at a time when criticism began to purify 
the verse of England, and being himself well acquaintecl 
with the great classical models, his work is seldom 
weakened by the false conceits and the intemperance of 
the Elizabethan writers, and yet is as imaginative as 
theirs, and as various. He has not their naturalness, nor 
all their intensity, but he has a larger (jrace, a lovelier 
colour, a closer eye for nature, a more finished art, and a 
sublinie dignity they did not possess. All the kinds. of 
poetry which he touched he touched w;j,th the ease of 
great strength, and with so much energy', that they be- 
came. new in his, hands. He put a fresh life into the " 
masque, the sonnet, the elegy, the descriptive lyric, the 
song, the choral drama ; and he created the epic in 
England. The lighter love poem he never wrote, and we 
are grateful that he kept his coarse satiricai power apart 
from his poetry.. -In some points he was untrue to his 
descent from the Elizabethans, for he l^ad no dramatic 
faculty, and he had no humour. He summed up in him- 
self the learned and artistic influences of the English 
Renaissance, and handed them on to us. Hfs taste was 
as severe, his verse as polished, his method and langiiago 
as strict as those of the school of Drydcn and Pope^hal 
grew up when he was old. A literary past and present 
thus met in him, nor did he fail, like all lire greatest menj 
to make : a cast into . the future. ■ • He established the 
jioeu-y of pure natural description. Lastly, he did not 
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represent in any way the England that followed the 
Stuarts, but he did represent Puritan England, and the 
whole spirit of Puritanism from its 'Cradle, to its grave. 

105. The Pilgrim’s Progress. — We might say that 
Purifanisni s.aid last great words frith Milton, were it 
not , that its spirit continued in English^ lifer '•verc it not 
also that four years after his, deathi m i6/b, JOHN BUNVaN, 
who had previously written religious poems, and in 1665 
the /My Ciiy, published' the Pils^rim’s Progn’ss. It is 
the journey of Christian the Pilgrim from the City of: 
Destruction to the Celestial City. ’X'a& second part was 
published, in 1684. In 1682 he had written the :illegriry of 
ihR Holy ff-'a;-, and in 1680 The Life and Death of Mr. 
Bad))! an. a curious little story. I class the Piif^nm’s Pro- 
gress here, because in its imaginative fervour and imagery, 
and in its quality of naturalness, it belongs to the spirit of 
the Elizabethan times. Written by a- man of the people, it 
is a people’s book ; and its simple form grew out ol pas-: 
sionate feeling, and not out of self-conscious art. The 
passionate feeling was religious, and in painting the 
pilgrim's progress towards Heaven, and his battle with 
the world and temptation and sorrow, the book touched 
those deep and uhiversal interests which, belong to poor 
and rich. Its language, the language of the Bible, and 
its allegorical form, initiated a plentiful prose literature 
of a similar kimj. But .none have equalled it. Its form 
is almost epic : its dramatic dialogue, its clear types of 
character, its vivid descriptions, as of A^anily Fair, and 
of places, such as the "Valley of the Shadow of Pieath 
and the Delectable Mountains, which represent states of 
the human soul, have given an equal but a diffeient 
pleasure to chSdren and men, to the villager , and: the 
scholar. 

CHAPTER VI 

FROM THE KK.STOK.:iTION TO THE riE. 4 .'tH OF 1 ’ 01 ‘E - 

^ ■ AND'StVlFT. 

■* ^ 1660-1745 

106. Poetry. Change of Style.— We have seen the 
natural style as distjngui.shed from the .artificial in the 
Elizabethan poets. Style became not only natural but 
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artistic when it. was made by a great genius like Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, or Spenser, for a first-rate poet creates rules 
of art: his work isfi&d with laws which other men see, 
collect, and obey. Art, w^-.ich is the-, just and lovely 
arrangement of Nature to fulfil a nobly /;hosen aim, is then 
born. But when the art of poetry is making, the second- 
rate poets, inspired only by their feelings, -will write in ,r 
natural style unrestrained by rules, that is, they will put 
their feelings into verse without ciiriiig much for the form 
in which they do it. As long as they live in the midst of 
a youthful national life, and feel an ardent sympathy with 
it," their style will be fresh and impassioned, and give 
pleasure because of the strong feeling that inspires it. 
But it will also be extravagant and unrestrained in it.s use 
of images and words because of its want of art. This is 
the general history of the style of the second-class poets 
of the middle period of Elizabeth’s reign, and even .Shake- 
speare affords examples of this want of art. (2) After- 
wards the national life grew chill, and the feelings of the 
poets also chill. Then the want of art in the stylo made 
Itself felt. The far-fetched images, the hazarded mean- 
ings, the over-ftmeiful way of putting thoughts, the sensa- 
tional expression of feeling, in which the Elizabethan 
poets indulged, not only appeared in all their ugliness 
when they were inspired by no ardent feeling, but were 
indulged in far more tban before. Meri,^ tried to produce 
by extravagant use of words tbc same results that a 

S ' znate sense of life had produced, and the more they 
the more extravagant and fantastic they became, till . 
at last their poetry ceased to have clear meaning. This is 
the general history of the style of the poets from the later 
days of Elizabeth till the Civil War. ^3) The natural 
style, unregulated by art, had thus become unnatural. 
When it had reached that point, men l^pgan to feel how 
neces.sary it was that the work of poetry .should he .sub- 
jected to the rules of art, and two influence^partly caused 
and partly supported this desire. , OnewaS the 'influence 
of Milton. Milton, first by. his s.uperb geni^gs, Which, as I 
saidj creates of itself rules 'of . art, and secondly his 
knowledge and imitation of the great .^classical models, 
was able to give the first example in England of a pure, 
grandj and finished style ; and in blank verse, in the lyric 
and the sonnet, wrote for the first time with absolute 
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> correctness. Another influence was that of the movement 
I all over Europe towards inquiry iyto the right way of 
doing' things, and into the tnuh oi things, a movement 
j we shall soon see»at work ins*cience, politics, and religion. 

I In poetry it prodisied a school of criticism which first 

i took form in France, and; the influence of Bciileau, La 

1 Fontaine, and others who were strhdng after greater 

finish and neatness of expression, told on England how. 

It is an influence which has been exaggerated. It is 
absurd to place the “creaking lyre” of Boileau side by 
side with Dryden's “long majestic march and energy 
divine.” Our critical school of poets have few French 
qualities in them even when they imitate the French, 
(4) hhirther, our own poets had already, befiire the 
Restoration, begun the critical work, and tire French in- 
fluence served only to give, it a greater impulse. We 
! shall see the growth of a colder and more correct phrasing 
and versification in Waller, Denhtiin, and Cowley. Vigour 
was given to this new method in art by Dryden, and 
perfection of artifice added to it by I'opc. 'I'he aHificial 
•Style succeeded to and extinguished tlie iiafiti-iif, or to 
: , , , put it Otherwise, a merely intellectual poetry finally over- 
came a poetry in which emotion always accompanied 
" ' thought. ■■ ,1 ■ : ■ 

107. Change of Poetic Subject.— The subject of the 
Elizabethan poet* was M,in. as influenced by the Passions, 
and it was treated from the . side of natural feeling. This 
was fully and splendidly done by Shakespeare. Butafter 
; . a time tins subject followed, as ive have-seen in speaking 
of the drama, the same career as the style. Ittvas: treated 
in an extravagant and sensational manner, and the repre- 
.sentation. of the passions tended to become unnatural or 
i ^fantastic, Milton redeemed the subject from this vicious 
excess. He wro»3 in a grave and natural, manner of the 
<; ; passions of the human hcart> he made strong' in English 

; . poetry the religious passions of love of God, of sorrow for 

I sin, and he raised in song the moral passions intO: a 
solenm sjplenciour. But with him the subject ..of inan as 
influenced by the great passions died for a time. Dryden, 
i Pope, and their followers, turned to another subject. . They 

' left, cxcciH in Dryden’s Dramas and Fables, the passions 
1 : aside, and wrote of the things in which the intellect 

j ; and the casuistical conscience^ the social and political 
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instincts iinnan were. interested. In this way the satiric, 
didactic, philosophictd, and party poetry of a new school 

loS. The Poein!3 in wMcb the NewSchool began be- 
long in date to the age before the -Restoration, ljut in 
spirit and form they were the sources of the poetry which is 
called classical or critical, or artificial. ED.MUND WALLER, 
Sir John Denh.-vm, and Abraham Cowi.ev, are the pie-, , 
cursors of Dryden. Waller remodelled the heroic couplet 
of Chaucer, and gave it the precise character which made 
it for nearly a centurjf and a half the prevailing' form of 
verse. He wrote his earliest, poems about 1623, in pre- 
cisely the same symmetrical manner as Dryden and Pope. 
His new manner was not followed for many years, till 
Denham published in 164a his CoopeRs Hilt. ,‘‘ The 
excellence and dignity of rhyme were never fully known,” 
said Dryden, “till Mr. Waller taught it, but, this sweet- 
ness of his lyric poetry was afterwards followed in the- 
epic of .Sir John Denham in his Coopei's Hill" The chill 
stream of this poem, which is neither “ lyric " nor epic,” 
has the metrical c.adence, Irul none of the grip and force 
of Dryden’s verse. Cowley’s earlier poems belong to the 
Elizabethan phantasies, but the later were, with the excep- 
tion of some noble poems of personal feeling, cold and 
exact enough for the praise of the new school. He 
invented that curious misnomer — the,- Pindaric Ode — 
which, among all its numerous offsprings had but one 
splendid child in Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast. When 
Gray took up the ode again, Cowley was not his master. 
Sir W. Davenant’s Gondibert^ 1651, also an heroic poem, 
is another example of this transition. ^ Worthless as 
poetry, it represents the new interest in pallticai philo- 
sophy and in science that was , arising, and preludes 
the intellectual poetty. Its preface discourses of rhyme 
,and the rules of art,, and embodies the critical influence 
which , came over with the exiled court sCrom ; France. 
The critical schooT had therefore begun even before 
Dryden’s i poems, ,. were -written. The ch9,nge «was less 
sudden than it seemed. : , - , > 

Satiric poetty, soon to become a greater thing, was 
made during this transition time into a pon erful weapon 
by two men, each on a different side-. Andrew Marvell’s 
•Fa/triw,: after 'the .Restoration, exhibit the, Puritan’s wrath 
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witii the \ices of the coui-t and kingvand his sluinie tdr 
tin; of Kn^fiand iiinon};- the nations. 'I'hti J/tiFi- 

Sras of Samuel Buti.kr, in 1663,. represents the fierce 
reaction which shad, set i-;! apiinst Puritanism, It is 
justly famed for linti learning, good sense, and ingenious 
drollery, and, in accordance with the new criticism, it is :■ 
al'jsolutely without obscurity. It is often as terse as loupe’s 
best work. But it is too. iongvits wit wearies us at last, 
and it undoes the force of its attack on the Puritans by its 
exaggeration. Satire should have at least the semblance 
of truth : yet Butler calls the Puritans cowards. We 
turn now' to the greatest of these poets in whom poetry 
IS founded on intellect rather than on feeling, and wliose 
verse is mostly devoted to argument and satire. 

tog. John i)i:yden was the fir.st of the now. :is Milton 
was' the last of the elder, school of poetry. It w;is late in 
life thiit he gained fame. Born in ;63i,' he \v:ts a Croni- 
weMite till the .Restoration, v.dien he began the changes 
which mark his life. His poem on the dettth of the 
Protector tvas soon followed by the Aslnea Reditx, which 
celebrated the return of Justice to the realm in the person 
of Charjes II. A?ihhs MirahUis tippearcd in 1667, 
and in this his metrical ease was first dearly marked. 
But his power of exact reasoning expressing; itself with 
powerful and ardent ease in a rapid succession of .coft.-.: 
densed thought^ in vefse, was not shown (save in drama) 
till he wa.s fifty ye.ars old, in the first part of AMom and 
Ackifnphel, the foremost of English satires. He had .b.een 
a playwriter for fourteen years, till its appearance in t68i, 
and the rhymed pltws which he . had written enabled him . 
to perfect the verrification which is now so renisrkablc- in 
his work. Tiic satire itself, written in mockery of the 
Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill, attacked .Shttftesbury 
as Achitopliel, tjas kind to Monmouth as Absalom, and 
in its sketch of Uuckingliam as Ziiuri the poet avenged 
himself for tjie AVArawtf/. It .was the first fine: example 
of that party poetry which became still more, bitter and 
personal in the hands of. Pope. ; It was followed by the- . 
Medil, a new- attack on Shaftesbury, and the J/irr 
F! Cl knee, 1682, in which Shadwell, a rival poet, who had 
supported Shaftesbury’s pariyi-.: was., made the : witless 
successor of Richard Flecknoe, a poet of all kinds of 
poetry, and master of none. Then in the same year, after 
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tlie arrest of Monmouth, the second part of Absalom and 
Ac/rilayjbt’l!ippe;ii-ed,R\\ of which, -except tu'o hundred lines, 
was written by Nahiini Tate. These were f<jur terrible 
masterpieces of ruthless wil^^-and portraiture. Then he 
turned to e.xpress his. transient theology; in verse, and the 
Religio IMcu 1682, defends and states the argument for 
the Church of England. It was perhaps )>oveny that led 
him to change Iris religion, and the Hind and Panther^ 
1687,. is ri model of melodious reasoning in behalf of 
the mifewhite hind of the Church of Rome. The Dis- 
senters are mercilessly treated under the image of the 
b.'i.ser beasts ; while, at first the Panther, the Church 
of Engiand, IS gently touched^ but in the end lashed 
with severity. However, Hind and Panther tell, at the 
clo.se. two charming .storie.s to one another. - It produced 
in reply one of the happiest burlesques in English 
poetry, The Couniry Mouse and the City Mouse, the 
work of Charles Montague (Lord Halifa.M), and Mat 
Prior. Deprived of his offices at the Revolution, Drydcn 
turned again to the drama and to prose, but the failure of 
the last of his good play.s in 1694, drove him again from 
the stage, and he gave himself up to his 'Jranstation oj 
Virgil which he published in 1697. As a narrative poet his 
Fahks, Ancient and Modern, finished late in life, in 1690, 
give him a high rank in this class of poetry. They sin 
from coarseness, but in style, in niagnificer»t march of verse, . 
in inteilectual . but not imaginative fire, in ease but not 
in grace, they are excellent. As a lyric poet his fante rests 
on the animated Song for Si. Cecilia's Day, 1687, and on 
Alexander’s Fcastii(ijj. ¥ran\ M.\\tQn’& detith, 1674, till his 
own in 1700, Dryclen rejgnecl undisputed, ^and round his 
throne in M'ill’s Coffeehouse, where he sat as *■ Glorious 
John," vve may place the names of the lesser poets, the 
Earls of Dorset, Roscommon, and Mulgrave, .Sir Charles 
Sedley, and the Earl of Rochester. ■ The .1 igh ter poetry of 
the court: lived on. in the two last John Qldham won 
a .short fame by bis .Ww i?.?; //w Jesuits, 1679; and 
Bishop Ken, 1668, established, in his Alormm> and 

a new type of religious poetry. r 

I to. Prose Literature of the Eestoration and Eevo- 
Itition. Criticism. — As Drydcn was now first in pociry, 
sohe wasinpro.se. No one can understand the poelry 
of this time,, in.its relation to the past, to. the ftiture, and 
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i to France, who does not rend the Critical Essays pi'f!e;ed i 

j to his dramas, 0« on dramatic rhyme, ’ 

I on //i7wV /V(7j'r, on the . classical waiters, and his iTxiw oM : d: 

Dramatic Poetnt He is in tf;Kse essays, not only the leader 
of modern literary^ criticism, but the leader of that modern 
prose in which the style is easy, unaffected, moulded to 
the subject, and in which the proper words arc put in 
the proper places. Di^'den was a great originator, 

III Science. — During the Civil War the religious and 
political struggle absorbed the country, but yet, apart 
from the strife, a few men who cared for scicntilic iiianer.s 
met at one another’s houses. Out of this little knot, after 
the Restoration, arose the Royal Society, embodied in 
1662. ,'\stronoray, experimental chemistry, medicine, 
mineralogy, zoology, botany, vegetable physiology were 
all founded as studies, .and their literature begun, in the 
age of the Restoration. One man’s work was so gretit in 
. science as to merit his. name being mentioned .among the 
literary men of England In 1671 Isaac Xcwton laid liis 
Thcon' of L/fhf before the Royal Society ; in the year 
before the Revolution his Princifia established, by its, 
proof of the theory of gravitation, the true system of the 
■ universe. _ ^ ■ ' 

It was in political and religious knowledge,. howet-er, 
that the intellectual incjuiry of the. nation was most shown. 

When the thinl'ing spirit succeeds the active and adven- 
tui.ou,s in a people, one of the first things they will think, 
upon is the true method and grounds of government, 
both divine and human. Two sides will be taken ; tlie 
side of authority and the side of reason in Religion ; the 
side of authority and the side of individual liberty, in 
Politics. * 

T 12. The Theological Literature of those who declared 
■ that reason wa^ supreme .as a . test of truth, arose with: 
some men who met at Lord Falldand’s just befme the 
( : Civil War. {jnd especially with John Hales and William 

: Chillingworth. The same kind of work, though modified 

towaidanunj si d.Uoness of eicpiesston. and less raf'onal 
i istic,»w:is now done by Archbishop Tillotson, and Bishop 

Burnet, In 167*8, Ciidwortli’s Mellcctml System of the 
Cvlrcnr is perhaps the best book on the controversy 
; which tlien took form against those who were called 

! Atheists. A number of divines in the English Church 
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took sides for Authority or. Reason, or opposed the 
growing Deism durin^the latter, half of the seventeenth 
centuiy. It was an. age of preachers, and Isaac fian-ou', 
Newton’s predecessor in tlr^ chair ofitmatl-ieniatiGS at 
Cambridge, could preach, with graveicand copious elo- ^ 
quence, for three hours at a thne. Theological prose . 
was strengthened by the publication of the sermons of 
Edward Stillingfleet and William Sherlock, and their 
adversary, Robert South, was as witty in rhetoric as. he ■ 
was fierce in controversy.. 

113. Political Literature. — The resistance to authority 
in. the opposition to tlie tlieory of the Divine Right of 
Kings did not much enter into literature ti]l after the 
severe blow that theory received in the Civil War. During 
the Commonwealth and after the Restoration the struggle 
took the form of a discussion on the abstract question of 
the Science of Government, and was mingled with an in- 
quiry into the origin of society and the ground of social 
life. ’ Thomas Hobbes, during the Commonwealth, was 
the first who dealt with the question from the side of ab- 
stract reason, and he is also, before Dryden, the first of all 
our prose writers whose style maybe said to bejmiform 
and correct, and adapted carefully to the suhjecU on which 
he wrote. His treatise, the Leviathan^ 1651, declared 
that the origin of all power was in the people, and (3) that 
the end of all power was the common -wotil. It destroyed 
the theory of a Divine Right of Kings and Priests, but it 
created another kind of Divine Right when it said that 
the power lodged in rulers by the people could not be 
taken away by tbe people. Sir R. Filmcr supported the 
side of Divine Right in his Patriarchal jjpblishcd 1680. 
Henry Nevile, in his Dialogue concerning Gnvernment, 
and Jame.s Harrington in his romance^ Tke'Commonwealth 
of Oceana^ published at the beginning ctf the Common- ^ 
wealth, contended that all secure government was to be 
based on property, but Nevile .supported a nn*n£irdiy, and 
vHarrington^w'ith whom. 1 . may class Algernon Sidneys : 
whose political treatise on government is a,s statesman- 
like as it is finely written— a democracy, on this basis. 

I may here mention - that, it .was during this period, in / 
1667, that the first effort tvas made after a Science of 
Political Economy by Sir William Petty in his 'J'/rati'se 
on Taxes. The political pamphlet was also begun at this 
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lime by Sii- Ro'fcr L’ Estrange,' and Georg'e Savile, Lord 
Halifax.. 

1 14. John Locke, after the Revolution, in r6cio, foilowed 
the two doctrin'is of HobXes in his. treatises on Civil 
Government, but '*’ith these important additions — (t) that 
the people have a right to take away the power given by 
them to the ruler, (2) that the .ruler is responsible to tll’e 
people for the trust reposed in him, and (3) that legisla- 
tive assemblies are Supreme . as' the voice of the people. 
This was the political philosophy ■ of the Revolution. 
Locke carried the .same spirit of free int(uii-y into the 
realm of religion, and in his Letters on Tokmtion Asxvk 
down the pihilosophical grounds for liberty of religious 
thought, _ He finished by entering the realm of meta- 
physical inquiry. In 1690 appeared his Essay concerning 
the Human L'ndersUmding, in which he investigated its 
limits, and traced all ideas, and therefore all knowledge, 
to experience. In his dear statement of the way in which 
the IJnderstanding works, in the way in which he guarded 
it and Language against their errors in the.inquiry after 
truth, he did almost as much for the true method of 
thinking as Bacon had done for the science of nature, 

1 15. The intellectual stir of the time produced, a)iavt 

from the great movement of thought, a good deal of 
Miscellaneous Literature.. The painting of short 
“characters'’ wa- carried on after the Restoiation by 
Samuel Butler and W. Charleton. These “ characters ” 
had no personality, but as party spirit . deepened, nmiies. 
thinly disguised were given to characters, drawn of living 
men,’ and Dryden and. Pope in poetry, and all the prose 
wits of the tiyie of Queen Anne and George I., made 
personal and often violent sketches of their opponents, a 
special element in literature. On the otlier hand, Hank 
WaltonS Lr 1 f,»m 1670, are examples of kind, agreeable 
and careful Biography. Cowley’s smrtll volume, ’.vritten 
shortly bffme his death in 1667, gave richnes-, to the 
E,s-sa)', and its prose almost anticipated the prose of 
Drydei?. ■ Evelyn’s' m'oltitudinoas. writings .are them-. 

sdi’iJB a miscellany. He wrote on painting, .sculpture, 
architecture, timber {the Sylva), on gardening, commerce, 
mid he illii'-hates the searching spirit of the age. In 
IVilliam J II.’s time Sir William Temple’s pleasant Essays 
bring us in style and tone nearer to the great class of 
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essayists of -whom Addison .was chief. Lady Kachfil 
Russell’s Letters begjp the Letter-writing- literature of 
England. Pepys (1660-69), *-tnd Evelyn, whose Diary 
grows full after ”1640, gave rifh to that cfass of gossiping 
Memoirs which has been of so nni«h u.se in giving 
colour to history. History itself at this time is little 
better than memoirs, and such a name may be fairly 
given to IJishop .Burnet’s History of his Own Time and 
to hi.s jHistmy of the Refonnaiion. Finally Cla.ssical 
Criticism, in the discussion on the genuineness of the 
Letters of R/iuiaris, was created by Richard Bentley in 
1697^99. Literature was therefore plentiful. It was also 
correct, but it was not inventive.. 

1 1 6. The Literature of Queen Anne and the first 
Georges.— Witli the dosing years of William HI. and 
the accession of Queen Anne (1703) a literature arose, 
which was partly new and partly a continuance of that 
of the Restoration. The conflict between those who tooh 
the oath to the new dynasty and the Nonjurors who 
refused, the hot blood tliat it produced, the war between 
Di.ssent and Church, and between the two parties which 
now took the names of Whig and Tory, produced, a mass 
of political pamphlets, of which Daniel Defoe’s and 
■Swift’s -were the best ; of song.s and ballads, like Liilibid- 
ici'o, which were sung in the streets ; of squibs, reviews, 
of satirical poems and letters. Every oeio joined in it, 
and it rose to importance in the work of the greater men 
who mingled literary studies with their political e.’ccite- 
ment. In politics, all the abstract discussions we have 
mentioned ceased to be abstract, and became personal 
and practical, and the spirit of inquiry .appirgd itself more 
closely to the questions of ordinary life. The whole of 
this stirring literaiy life was concentrated in London, 
where the . agitation of . society was hoWest ; and it is 
round this vivid city life that the litei-ature of Queen 
Anne and the two following .reign.s is best gimiped. 

1 17. It was, with a few exceptions, a Party Literature. 
The Whig and Tory .leaders enlisted on tlviir. sides the 
fae.st poets and prose-writers, who fiercely satirisedeand 
unduly praised them under.names thinly. disgiiiiSed. Our 
“ Augustan Age ” was an age of unbridled slander, l‘er- 
sonaiities were sent to and fro- like shots in battle.- Those 
who could do this work well were well rewarded, but the 
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rank and file of writers were left to starve. LiteraUire 
was thus lioiiaurcd not for. itself, b^t for the s;>.ke of (Mi'ty. 
The result tvas that tlte abler men lowered it by making' 
it a political toot, and the ilmaller men, the fry of tlrub 
Street, deyraded k by using it in the same ,\vay, only in a 
baser manner. Then- flattery was as abject as their abuse 
was shameless, and both were stupid. They received 
and deserved the merciless lashing tvltich Pope ivas soon 
to give tllem in the Dtmciad. Being a party literature, 
it naturally came to study and. to look .sharply into human 
character and into human, life as seen in the gretit city. 
It debated subjects of literary and scientific inquiry and 
of philosophy with great ability, but witlimit deptfi, ft 
discussed all the varieties of social life, and paiiuei! uuvn 
society more vi\ icily than has been done before or since ; 
and it wa.s so wholly taken up with thus, that country life 
..and its interests, except in the writings of Addison, were 
scarcely touched by it at all. Criticism being .so active, 
tlie form in which thought wascxpre.ssed was niuv e.spcci- 
ally dwelt on, and the result .wa.s that the .style of English 
prose became even more simple than in Dryclen's hands ; 
and Eiiiglish verse, leaving Dryden’s power behind it, 
reached a neatness of expression as exquisite as.it was 
artificial. At the same time, and for the saute reasons, 
Nature, Pas.sion, and Imagination decayed in poetry. 

iiS, AlexanAer Pope .absorbed and ’reflected all these 
elements. Born in 1688, he wrote tolerable verse at 
twelve years old ; the Pastorals appeared in 1709, and 
two years afterwards he took full rank as the eriticul poet 
in ths Pssay on Criticism (lyn). The next year.savv the 
first caA olhig Rafe of fAe LocA, themost brilliant occa- 
sional poem in our language.. This closed what we may 
call his first period. In 1712 his sacred pastoral,- X'/ir 
Messioh, a]ipe.»red, and in 1713, when he pulfllbhed 
Windsor Forest, he. became known to .Swift .and to Henry 
St. John, 1*01(1' Bolingbroke. When these, with (lay, 
Parnell, Prior, Arbutbnot, .-and others, formed the Scrib- 
lerus Ctub, 5 »opo joined: them, and soon rose into :great 
fam(» by his Translation of the I/iad (i7i.5--.2o),:and by 
the Tvanslatioiv of the (1733-25)1 which he - 

was assisted by Fenton and Broome. , Being now at ease, 

: for he receii'od fully 9,000/. for tbis .wtsrk, be published 
from his retreat : at Twickenhantj -and. in ibitter. -iscorn .. of : 
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the poetasters and of all the petty scribblers who annoyed 
X'afi Diinciad, tJ38. Its original hero was Lewis 
Theobald, but \riien the fourth book was published, under 
Warburt on’s influence, in lf% 3 , Colley eCibber was en- 
throned as the King of Dunces insteadfof Theobald. The 
fiercest and finest of Pope’s satires, it closes his , second 
period which breathes the savageness of Swift. The third 
phase ot Pope’s literary life was closely linked to his friend 
Bolingbroke. It was in conversation with him . that he 
originated the JSssav on Man (1732-4) and the Imitations 
of Horace. The Moral or Epistles to men and 

women, were written to praise those rvlioin he loved, and 
to satirise the bad poets and the social follies of the day, 
and all who disliked him or his party. Among these, wHo 
has not read the Epistle to Dr. Arlmtbnot? In the last 
few years of his life, Bishop Warburton, the writer of the 
Legation of Moses and editor of Shakespeare, helped him 
to fit the Moral Essays into the plan of which the Essay 
on Man foi-mcd part. Warburton was Pope's last great 
friend : but almost his only old friend. By 1740 nearly 
all the members of his literaiy circle wcin dead, and a 
new race of poets and writers luid grown up. In. 1744 he 
died. His Elegy on an wiforiutmte LadywxC. the Epistle: 
of Elolsa to Auehird show how he once tried to handle 
the passions of sorrow .and love. The masterly form into ' 
which he threw the philosophical principhts he condensed 
into didactic poetry make them more iinpressivo than 
they have a right to be. The Essay on Man., though its 
philosophy is poor and not his own, is crowded with lines 
that have pas.secl into daily use. The £.wy on Criticism 
is equally full of critical precepts put withfCxquisite skill. 
The Satires and arc didactic, but their excellence 

is in the terse and finished types of character, in the 
almost creative drawing of which Pope remains unrivalled, 
even by Dryden. His translation of Hointr resembles 
Homer as much as London resembled Trw, or IMarl- 
borough Achilles, or Queen Anne Hecuba. It is clone 
with great literaiy art, but for that very reason’ it does 
not tnake us feel the simplicity and directness (Tf his 
original. It has neither the manner nnrothc spirit of the 
(.Jreek, : just as Pope’s.descriptions of nature have neither 
tlte manner nor the spirit of nature. The heroic couplet, 
in which he wrote nearly all his work, he used with a 
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coiTfictness that has never been surpassoid, hut its smooth 
perfection, at length, wearies: tU 4 ear. It wants the 
breaks that passion and imagination naturally make. 
Finally, he had Ste spirit of an artist, hating; th'o.se who 
degraded his art,<(and .at a:.time when men. followed it 
for money, and place, and the applause of the.cltib iind of 
the town, he loved it faithfully to. the end, for its. own sake. 

1 19. Tile Minor Poate who surrounded Pope in the 
first two-thirds of his life did not approach his prenius. 
Richard .Blackinore endeavoured to restore the epic in 
hXs Prince. Arihur, 1695, and Samuel Garth's mock heroic 
poem of the Dhpensary ajjpeared along with John i'oiri- 
fret’s poems in 1699. In 1701, Defoe’s Trueboht JEivAish- 
man defended William III. .against those who said he 
was a foreigner, and Prior’s finest ode, the Carmen SecU' 
larc\ took up tlie same cause. John Philips i.s known by 
his Miltonic burlesque of T/ie Splendid Shilling, and liis 
Cyder was a Georgic of the apple. MattlieW Green’s 
Spleen and Ambrose Philip’s PMtoraU were contianpo- 
rary with Pope’s first poetry ; and John Gay’s ShephenPs 
Week., six pastorals, 1714, were as lightly wrought as his 
famous fftiMer. He liad a true vein of happy song, and 
Black-eyed Susan remains with the Beggard Opera to 
please its still. The political poems of Swift were coarse, 
but always hit home, .\ddison cclehiiited the Hattie ol 
Blenheim in tXx&ttCnmpa/gn, and his cultivated grace is 
famid'in some devotional pieces. On liis death. Thomas 
Tickell made a noble elegy. Prior’s charming ease is beat 
shown in the light narrative poetry which we may say 
began with him in the reign of William-Ill, In Po]3e's 
later life a new ^nd quickening impulse came upon poetry, 
and changed it" root and branch. It arose in Ramsay’s 
Gentle Shepherd, 1725, and in Thomson’s ,'ieasoiis, 1730, 
and it rung the Wiell of the manner and the spirit of the 
critical school, 

I ’o. The tProse Literature of Pope’s iime collects 
itself round four great names, Swift, Defee, Addison, and 
Bishop Berkidey, and they all exhibit those elements of 
the age of which 1 have spoken, . .: joNA-XHAiM SwiF,i’ was 
-the keenest of political partizans, . for bis fierce and- 
: earnest per-sonality made everything he did impassioned. 
But he was far more than a partizan. He was the most 
original px'ose writer of his time— -the man of genius among 
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many men of talent. It was not till lie was thirty years old 
(1097), that wmX.e^'Casi Battle of the .Soti/I.f,, concerning 
the so-called Letters of PAafarisj and the Tale of a Tuh^ 
a satire on the .Uissenteri&. the Papifts. and even the 
■Church of England. These books, .^published in 1704, 
made his reputation. lie soon heaiino the fiiie.st and 
most savage writer of pamphlets England had ever 
known. At first he supported the Whigs, but left tbenn 
■for the new Tory party in 1710, and his trricts brought 
him court favour, while his literary fame was increased by 
many witty letters, poems, and arguments. On the fall 
of the Tory party at the accession of George I., 1714, he 
retired to the Deanery of St. Patrick in Ireland, an embit'' 
tered man, . and the Draf ier's Letters (1724) written 
against Wood’s halfpence, gained him popularity in a 
country that he hated. In 1726, his inventive genius, . his 
fierce .-.aliie, and his cruel indignation with life, were all 
shown in GulUveTs Travels. The voyage to Lilliput 
and Brobtlingnag satirised the politics and manner.s of 
England and Europe ; that to Laputa mocked the 
philosophers ; and the last, to the country of the 
Houyhnhnms, lacerated and defiled the whole body of 
humanity. No English is more robust than Swift’s, no 
life in private and public more sad and proud, no death 
more pitiable. He_ died in 1745 hopelessly insane. 
Daniel Deeoe’.s vein as a pamphleteer seems to have 
been ine.>:haustible, and the style of his tracts was as 
roughly persuasive as it was popular. Above all he ivas 
the journalist. His Review^ published from Fcbniary 1704 
to May 1713, was written by himself ; but he “founded, 
conducted, and wrote for a host of otigir newspajiers,” 
and filled them with eveiy subject of the day. His talcs 
grew out of matters treated of in his journals, and his best 
art lay in the way he built up these stories: out of mere 
:sug-ge*stions. - “ The, little : art he is tnily master of,” said 
■one of his contemporaries, “ is of forging msiory and im- 
posing it on the rvorld for truth.” His circum-stantial 
invention, combined with a style which ex-a 011/ fits it by 
its simplicity, is the root of the charm of the grcEt story 
by which he chiefly lives in literature. ' Roiinson Crusoe, 
1719, eLO,n&\\^A Gullivefs Travels m truthful representa- : 
tion, and excelled them in invention. The story lives and 
charms from day to day. But none of his stones are real 
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novels ; that is, tliey have no. plot to the -worhina; out of 
which the characters and the- eve^its contribute' They 
form the transition, however, from the slight tale and the 
romance of the llizabethan'jtime to the finished novel of 
Richardson and Einlding. . 

i2r. Metaphysical Literature, which drifted into 
theology, was enriched hy the work of UlsriOP llERtCltin:Y. 
The Platonic dialogue of Hy’kis and PJiiipnms, ijiy, 
charms us even more than his subtle and elastic Sirist, : 
1744. These books, with Akiphro/i, the Minute Philo- 
sopher^ 1733, ipie.stioiied (he real existence of matter- ‘‘ no 
idea can exist," he said, “ out of the mind,” — and founded 
on thedenial of it an answer to the English Deists, round 
whom in the fir.st half of the 'eighteenth century centred 
the, struggle between the claims of natural rind revealed 
religion. The influence of Shaftesl)ury's Cliccrtu'fi-risiics 
(1711) was far more literary than metap'hysiml. He con- . 
oemned metaphysics, hut his ]>hilosophy, such :is it wn.s, 
inspired l^ope, and his cultivated thinking 011 several sub- 
jects made many writers in the next generation care for 
beauty and grace. He, like Bolingbroke, and Wollaston, 
Tindai, Toland, and Collins, on the Deists’ side, were op- 
posed by .Samuel Clark, by Bentley, by lli.shop Butler, 
and by Bi.shop Warburton, Bishop” Butler’s acute and 
solid reasoning treated in his Sermons the subject of 
Morals, inquirinf what was the particular nature of man, 
and hence determining the course of life correspondent I0 
this nature. His Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the CotisfUteiion and Course of Nature, 1 736, 
endeavours to make peace between autliority and remson. 
and has become a standard book. I may mention here a 
.social siKUra, 27/e P'aMe of the Bees, by Mandeville, half 
poem, half prose dialogue, and finished in 1729. It tried 
to prove that tli^ vices of society are the ibuiidatioit of 
civilisation, and i.s one of the first of a new set of book.s 
w hich markfvl the rise in England of the hold specula- 
tions on the nature and ground of society to which the 
French ^Revolution gave afterwards so .great an impulse, 
i23» The Periodical Essay is connected with the 
names of JoSEPW AiiDisoN and SIR Richard STiiicLE. 
The gay, light, graceful, literary. Essay, differing ; fi'om 
such Essays ns Bacon’s as good conversation about a 
subject differs from a clear analysis of all its points, was 
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bpgiui iji Fwnce. by Montaig-iie.in 1.5S0. Cliaijes Cottoiij 
a wit of Charles IL’s tijpe, retranslated Montaigne’s jSWv.r, 
and tliey soon ftmncl imitators in Cowley and Sir W. 
Temple. ' Ilul the perioclicairljssay wasicrcatcd In' .Stc:de 
and Addison. It was at first publisjjed three times a 
week, then daily, and it was anonymous, and l.ioth ib.cse 
characters necessarily changed its form from that of an^ 
essay by Montaigne. Steele began it in the Taikf\i'jo% 
and "it treated of everything that was going oit: in the 
town. Ide paints as a social humourist the whole age of 
Queen Anne — the political and literary disputes, the fine 
gentlemen and ladies, the characters of men, the humours 
of society, the new book, the new play ; we live in the 
ver\' streets and drawing'-rooins of old London. Addison 
soon joined him, first in the Tat/er, afterwards in the 
Speclakf^ 1711. His work is more critical, literary, and 
didactic than his companion’s. The characters he intro- 
ducc.s, suchas Sir Rtigcr de Coverley, are finished studies 
after nature. The humour is very fine and tender ; and, 
like Chaucer’s, it is never bitter. The sttde adds to the 
charm : in its varied cadence and subtle ease it has not 
been surpassed within its own peculiar sphere in England ; 
and it seems to grow out of the subjects treated of. 
Addison’s work was a great one, lightly done. The 
Spectator, the Guardian, and the Freeholder, in his hands, 
gave a better tone to manners, and henc;^ to morals, and 
a gentler one to political and literaiy criticism^ The 
essays published every P'viday were chiefly on literary 
subjects, the Saturday essays chiefly on rellgious.’subjecfs.s 
The former popularised literature, so that culture spread 
among the middle classes and crept down to the country ; 
the latter popularised religion. “ I havC brought," he 
says, “ philo.sophy out of closets and libraries, schools and 
colleges, to dwell in clubs and assembyes, at tea-tables 
and in coffee-houses.® 
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123. The Drama after the Restoratioi^ took the tone of 
the court both in politics and religion, but its partizanslup 
decayed under William III., and died in the reign of 
Queen Anne. The court of Charles II., which the plays 
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I'.ow vi-rit4en icprescnted much more than they did thu 
national life, gave the drama- the ease and the 

immorality of its society, and encouraged it to ntid nev,- 
impulses from die traged/ and . comedy of Spain, and . 
of France. The* French romances of the school of 
Calprenede and Scuddry furnished plots to the play- 
ivriters. The great French dramatists, Corneille, Racine, 
amiMoliere were translated and borrowed from again and 
again.: The “three imities'tof Corneille, and rhyme instead 
of blank verse as the vehicle of tragedy, were adopted, l.mt 
‘‘ the spirit of neither the serious nor the comic drama 
of France could then be transplanted into England.” 

Two acting- companies were formed on Charles 11. 's 
return, under Thomas Kiili^rew and Davenant ; actresses 
came on the stage for the first time, the ballet was intro.- 
duced, and scenery began to he largely used. Dryden, 
wliose masterly force was sure to strike the key-note tlmt 
others followed, began his cometlies in 1663, but turned 
to tragedy in the Indian Queen, 1O64. This play with the 
Indian Emperour, established for fourteen years the 
rhymed couplet as the dramatic verse. His defence of 
rhyme in the Essay on Eramalic Poesy a.sserted the 
originality of the English school, and denied that it 
. followed the . F ren oh. . The Maiden Queen, 1 667, brought 
him new fame, and then Tyrannie Love and the Conquest 
of Granada, 167#, induced the burlesque of the Rehearsal, 
written by the Duke of Buckiiighain, in which the bom- 
bastic extravagance of these heroic plays was ridiculed. 
Dryden now changed, in 167S, his dramatic manner, 
and foUenving Shakespeare, “disencumbered himself from 
rhyme” in his !jne tragedy of All for Love, and showed 
what power he had of low comedy , in the Spanish Friar. 
.'Vfter the Revolution, hi.s tragedy of Don Seiastian ranks 
high, but not higher than his briiliantly-wrillcn comedy of 
Amphiiryon. 1690. Dryden is the representative drainati.st 
of the Restomtion Among the tragedians who followed 
his method and possessed their own; those, most worthy 
Ilf noiice^aie Vat Lee, whose .ffmt/ Queens, 1667, cleserycs 
its [jn9i.se ; Thomas Otway, whose two pathetic tragedies, 
the Orphan and 'Venue Preserved, still keep the stage ; 
Tliomas Southerne whose Falal Marriage, 1694, was 
revived by Garrick ; and Congreve who once turned 
from comedy to write The Mourning Bride, 
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It wa'i in comedy, hou'cver, that the dramalists»excelle.l. 
Sii- George Ether^e originated with great skill the new 
comedy of England wkh She •would if she could, i6f)S. 
Sedley, Mrs, Behn, Lacy, ancTSliadwcll 'tarry on to die 
Revokition that light Comedy of MatmiSrs which William 
W'ycherloy’s gross vigour and natural plots lifted into an 
odious excellence in such plays us the Country Wife and 
the Plain Dealer. Three great comedians followed 
Wycherley— William Congreve, whose weli-bred ease is 
almost as remarkable as his brilliant wdt ; Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and George Farquhar, both of whom have 
quick invention, gaiety, dash, and sincerity. Tite in- 
decency of all these writers belongs to the time, but it is 
partly Jbrgotten in their swift and sustained vivacity. 
This immorality produced Jeremy Collier’s famous attack 
on the stagcj 1698; and the growth of a higher tone in 
society, uniting with this attack, began to purify the 
drama, though Mrs. Centlivre’s comedies, during the 
reign of Queen Anne, show no love of purity. Steele, at 
this time, whose Lying Lo-uer makes him the father of 
Sentimental comedy, wrote all his plays with a moral 
purpose. Nicholas Rowe, whose melancholy tmgedies 
'‘are occupied with themes of heroic love,” is dtiii, but 
never gross ; while Addison’s ponderous tmgedy of Cafo, 
1713, praised by Voltaire as the first tragedie raisonmble, 
marks, in its total rejection of the drama Of nature for the 
classical style, “ a definite epoch in the history of English 
tragedy, an epoch of decay, on which no recovery has 
followed.” Comedy, however, had still a future. The 
Beggar’s Opera of Gay, 1728, revived an old form of 
dram!i, in a new way. Colley Cibber wirricd on into 
George II.’s time the. light and' the sentimental comedy ; 
Fielding made the stage tlie vehicle of criticism on the 
follies, literature, and politics of his tinie'^ and Foote .and 
Garrick did the same kind of work in their farces. 

The influence of the Restoration drama c(IMinue.9, pa.st 
this period, in the manner of Goldsmith and Sheridan 
who wrote between: 1768 and 1778 ; but <vthe lambent 
humour of Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man and She Ptuops 
to Conquer, and: the .. wit, almost as brilliant and more ; 
epigrammatic than Congreve’s, of Sheridan’s Rruals and 
the School for Scandal, are not deformed by the indecency 
of the Restoration., Both were Irishmen, but Goldsmith 
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h:i;> raoi^ of the Celtic Rvace and Sheridan of the Celtic 
wit. The seiuimental comedy yas cJirried on into the 
next age by Macklin, Murphjy Cumberland, the Coinians, 
and mtuiy othors, but \vc jinay say that with Sheridan the 
history of the eWer English brama closes. That which 
belongs to our century is a different thing. 


CHAPTER VII 

PROSE LITER.tTLTEK FROM THE DEATH OF POPE AND 
OF SWIFT TO THE FREN'CH REVOLUTION, A.NJJ 1-RD.M 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE DEA I'U OF SCOTT 

1745-1789-1832 

124. Prose Literature.— The rapid increase of manu- 
factures, science, and prosperity wliich began with the 
middle of the eighteenth century is paralleled by the 
growt^ of Literature. The general causes of this g rowth 
were— ■ 

ist. That a good prose style hod hcen perfected, and 
the method of writing being made easy, production in- 
creased. Meg were horn, as it were, into a good school 
of the art of composition. 

indly, The long peace after the accession of the House 
of Hanover had left England at rest, and given it wealth. 
The reclaiming of waste tracts, the increased population 
and trade, made better communication necessary ; and the 
country was*soon covered with a network of highways. 
The lei.sure gave time to men to think and write j the 
quicker intcrc]jangc between the cfipital and the country 
spread over England the literature of the capital, and 
stirred ni^n everywhere to express their UiongliH. The 
coaching services and the post carried the new book and 
the liverarv ciiticism to the villages, and awoke the men 
of (»ilent there, who might otherwise have been silent. 

■ysfiSy, The Press sent far and wide the news of the 
day, and grew in importance till it contained the opinions 
and writings of men like.Johnson. Such seed produced 
literal}' work in the country. Newspapers now began to 
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likiv a larger part in literature. They rose \ii>rier the 
Conmioinvcalthj' but bec*ime important when the censor- 
ship which reduced them to a mere brnaclshcet, of news 
was removed after the Rcvolutfi/n of 1688. ' The political 
sleep of the age of the two first Georgef- hindered their 
progress ; but in the reign of George HI., after a struggle 
with which the name of John Wilkes and the author of 
the Letters (jfyfr/r/Vr.v are connected, and which lasted 
from 1764 to 1771, the press claimed and obtained the 
I'ight to critici.se the conduct vind measures of Ministers 
and the Kitig ; and the further right to publish and com- 
ment on the debates in the two Houses. 

4thly, Commiimcattoniuith the Continent \i2i6.\vicxa&‘Sie.<i 
during the peaceable times of Walpole, and the wars that 
followed made it still more commoii. With its increase 
two new' and great outbursts of literature told upon 
England. France sent the works of Montesquieu, of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alembert, and the rest of 
the liberal thinkers who were called the Encyclopaedists, 
to influence and quicken English literature on all the 
great subjects that belong to the social and political life 
of man. Afterwards, the fresh German movement, Jed by 
Lessing and others, and carried on by Goethe and 
Schiller, added its impulse to the poetical school ■ that 
arose in England along with the French Revolution. 
These were the general causes of the ifpid growth of 
literature from the time of the death of Swift and of Pope, 

125, Prose Literature between. 1745 and the Prencli 
Eevointion may be said to be bound up with the literary 
lives of one man and his friends. Samliei. JOHNSON, 
born in 1709, and whose first important prqse work, the 
Life of Savage, appeared in r744, was the last representa- 
tive of the literary king, who, like Dryden and Pope, held 
a court in London. Poor and unknown, he worked his 
w'ay to fame, and his first poem, the London, 1738, 
satirised the town tvhere he loved to live, -flis- longer 
and better poem, The Vanity of Iluntan tVishes, was 
published in 1749, and hi.s moral power was pevet" better 
shown than in its weighty verse. His one fi-ay, Jrene, 
was acted'in -the: same year.' He carried os the periodiGal 
e.ssay3 in the liambler, 1750-52, hut in it, as afterwards in 
the Idler, grace and lightness, the essence of this kind of 
essay, were lost. Driven by poverty, Johnson undertook 
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a greater*worlc ; the Dic/ionaty c/ (he Eftglisk I 
1755, and, his celebrated :letter to»Lord (Chesterfield cftn- 
rcniing its piililication gave the death-blow to palvonngp. 
and makes Johifton the first , of the modern -literary men 
who, independeii^of patrons, Ih-e by their pien and find in 
the public their only jjaymaster. . He represents thus a 
new class. In 1759 he set on foot the Didactic Novel in 
Rasselas. For a time he was one of the political painjfiv- 
leteers, from 177010 1776. . As he drew near to his deiith 
hi-, jf rht T'oM\ .ipptarcd is picftcr , to his cd o' 
of the poets in 1781, and lifted biography into a higher 
placC' in literature. But he did even more for literature 
as a com erser, as the chief talker of a literary clult, than 
by writing, and we know exactly what a I'jower he was d>y 
the vivid Fii>yrnph}\ tlie best in our language, which 
James Boswell, with ftis.sy dci'Ottalness, made of hi'' 
master in 1791. Side by side with Johnson stands Oi.ivf.k 
Goldsmith, whose graceful and pure Englisih is a 
pleasant contnast to the loaded Latinlsin of Jolmson’s style. 
The Vicar of Wakefield, the History of Animated Hai2ire 
are at one in charm, and the latter is full of tliat love 
of natural scenery, the sentiment of which is absent from 
Johnson's Jottrney to the Western f/es. Botli these men 
■ were: masters df -Miscellaneous Literature, and in that 
class, . I mention here, as belonging :.to the latter half of 
the eighteentli Century, Edmund Burke’S Vindication 
of Hatitra! Sodety, a parody of Bolinybrokc ; and his 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful! a book , which : in:i,"i757 . Inb-oduced him . to:: 
: J ohn son . Nor ought we to forget . Sir J oshua Reynolds, 
another of Johnson’s friends, who first made- English art.; 
hleraiy in his Discourses on Fainting; nor Horace Wal- 
pole, whose Anecdotes of Painting, 1762-71, .still please ; 
;and whose faraiKar;£rfite?vr, malicious, light as froth, but. 
amusing, iel.nl with liveliness all the gossip of the time, 
.Vmong all iScse books on the intellectual subjects of life 
ardse to delight the lovers of .quiet and the country the ; 
A atm af ridgivcfiu tboj ne, bv Gtlbei t White. 1 1 is ■- eeing 
eye ahd gcntle'heart are imaged in' his fresh and happy 
style. * ' , ' 

126. The Novel.— “There is more knowledge of the 
heart,” said Johnson, " in -one letter of Richardson’s than 
in all Tom fo/ies," and the saying iatroduce.s .Iamuei, 
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RlCIIARD-SOX and HENRV FiEMJINO, tlic m.ikJ'l-S of lln; 
modern novel. . . WlioSy distinct from merely narrative 
stories like Defoe’s, the. true novel is. story nu-ouglit 
round the passion of love to tt 'tragic or joyous conclusion. 
But the name is applied, now to any sthry of human life 
which is woven by the action of characters (.ir of events on 
characters to a chosen conclusion. Its form, far more 
flexible than that of the drama,, admits of almost infinite 
development. The whole of human life, at any time, at 
any place in the world, is its subject, a,nd its vast sphere 
accounts for its vast production.. . Pamela, 1741, appeared 
while Pope was yet alive, and was the first of Richardson’s 
novels. Like Clarissa Harlowe, 1748,41 was written in 
the form of letters, The third of these books was S2V 
Charles Gramlism. They are novels of Sentiment, and 
their purijosefnl morality and religion mark the change 
which had taken place in the morals and faith of literature 
since the preceding age. 

Clarissa Harlmae is a masterpiece in its kind. Richard- 
son himself is mastered day by daj; by the passionate 
creation of his characters : and their variety and the 
variety of their feelings are drawn with a slow, eliitusive, 
elaborate intensity which penetrates into the subtlest 
windings of the human heart. But all the characters are 
grouped round and enlighten Clarissa, the pure and ideal 
star of wom.'inhoocl. The pathos of the bSok, its sincerity, 
its minute reality' have always, but slowly, impas.sioned 
its readers, .and it stirred as absorbing an interest in 
France as it did in England. “ Take care," .said Diderot, 
“ not to open these enchanting books, if y’on have any 
duties to fulfil." Henrv Fielding followed Pamela with 
Joseph Andrews, 1742, and Clarissa with Tom Jones, 
1749. At the - same time, !n .i74S, .appeared . ToB.tA.s 
S.mollejt’.S first novel, Roderick Ritmhmi. Both wrote 
many other stories, :bu£; ... in Athe. natural growth and 
development of the .story, and in the irTitting' of the 
characters. _ and .events.' towards the .conclusion, Tom 
Jones i.s said to be the English inodel of th'H nov'el. The 
constructive power of Fielding is absent from .Si.lolleu, 
but in inventive tale-telling and in cynical cliaracterisa- 
tion, he is not easily equalled. Fielding, a master of observ- 
ing and of recording what he observed, draw.s English 
life boiii in town and country with a coarse and realistic 
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pencil: i^molleit is led: beyond ■ the tvuth of nature into 
caricature. Ten years had thtls sufficed to create a 
wholly new litjrature. - ^ 

Laurence ,Ster ne published, the first part of Instram 
Skandy m the same year, as Trixtram 

Ska 7 ulv and the Sentimenfal Jountey wCi scarcely novels. 
They have no plot, they can scarcely be said to have any 
story. The aiory tsd 'TrisUxvn Shandy wtinders like a 
man in a labyrinth; and the humour is as labyrmthtne as 
the story. It is carefully invented, and whimsically 
subtle ; and the sentiment is sometimes true, but mostly 
affected. But a certain unity is given to the book by the 
admirable consistencyof the charactcr.s. A little later, in 
1766, Goldsmith’s Vicar, of Wakefield w.as the first, and 
perhaps the most charming, of all tho.se novels which \Ve 
may rail idyllic, which describe in a pure and gentle stt ie 
the simple loves ;ind lives of country people. Lastly, but 
still in the same circle of Johnson’s friends. Miss Burney’s 
Evelina^ 1778, and her Cecilia, in which we detect John- 
son’s Roman hand, were the first novels of .society. 

137. History shared in the progrc.ss made after 1745 
in prosfi writing, and was raised into the rank of literature 
by three of Johnson’s contemporaries. All of them were 
influenced by the French school, by Montcstpiieu and 
Voltaire. DAtjtXJ HUMic't> Hu/ory of England, finished 
in 1761, is, in the writer’s ende;rvour to nlake it a philo- 
sophic whole, in its clearness of narrative and purity of 
style, our first literary history. But he is neither exact, 
nor does he care to be exact. He does not love his sub- 
ject, and he want.s sympathy with mankind and with his 
country. His»manner is the manner of Imitaire, passion- 
less, keen, and elegant. 1 )U. Robert so.v, Hiiincs friend, 
was a careful and serious, but also a cold writer. His 
histories of Scotland, of Charles V,, , and of America, , 
show how historical interest again began to reach beyond 
England. Etiwauo Gibbon,' whose Decline and Fall oj 
the Ro/gaii I'.mpitv, completed in 17SS, gave a new im- 
imlsu and 11* new model to historical literature, had no 
moi-esym]iAlhy^with humanity than Hume, and his iron', 
Inw’crs throughout the human value of bi.s history. Bur 
he had creative power, originality, and the enjoyment and 
imagination of his subject. It was at Rome in 1764, while 
miming amid the ruins of the Gapitol, that the idea ol 
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writing bis book arose in. his mind, and bis cotiiAiption 
of the work was that of an artist,: Rome, eastern and 
H'estern. was painted in the of ct}.c workl, dying 

slowly like a lion in his cave. Around it and towards it he 
drew all the nations and hordes and faitlis that wrought 
ts ruin ; told their stories from the beginning, and the re- 
sults on themselves and on the world of their victories over 
Rome. This imaginative conception, together with the 
collecting and use of every detail of the arts, literature, 
customs and manners of the times he descrilted, the read- 
ing ami use of all the contemporaiw literature, the careful 
geographical detail, the marshalling of all this information 
mto his narration and towards his conclusion, the power 
with which he moved over this vast arena, and the use of 
a full, if too grandiose a style, to give importance to bis 
subject, makes him the one historian of the eighteenth 
century whom modern research recognises ,as its master. 

12S. Philosophical and Political Llterature.—Hut- 
cheson, Hartley, and Reid were inferior as philosophers 
to David Humk, who inquired, while he followed Locke, 
into the nature of the human understanding', and based 
philosophy upon psychology. He constructed a 'science 
of man ; and finally limited all our knowledge to the 
tvorld of phenomena ret'caled to us by e.vperience. In 
morals he made utility the only mcasurc^of virtue. The 
first of his books, the Treatise of Humah Nature, 1739, 
was written in France, and was followed by the Inquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Morals in 1751. The Dia- 
logues on Natural Religion were not published till after 
his death. These were his chief philosophical works. 
But in i7.).i-42, he liad published two volumes of Essays 
Moral and Political, from which we might infer a political 
philosophy ; and in 1752 flao Pelitical LhVf'zD-.tw appeared, 
and they have been fairly said to be the ciadlc of political 
economy. But that ■ subject was afterwards taken up by 
Adaji Smi'I'II, a friend of Hume’s, whose Book on l^re 
Moral Seniiinc/iis, I 759 .'dasses him also with the jthiloso- 
phers of Scotland. In his Wealth of Natunrt. 1770, by its 
theory that labottr is the source of wealth, and that to give 
the labourer absolute freedom to pursue his own interest 
in his own way is the best mean.s of increasing the wealth 
of the country ; by its proof that all laws made to re.strain, 
or to shape, or to promote commerce, were stumbling- 
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bloclis i'j tlie ivay of the ivealth of a state, lie created tlie , 
Science of Political Economy, an^l brought the theory of 
Free Trade into practice. . All the qu&stionsof laboiirand 
cafiital were Mnv (ilaced^^n a scientific basis, and since 
that time the hv*raturc of the . whole of the subject has 
engaged great thinkers. As the immcn.se increase of the 
iiidti-stry, wealth, and roinnierce of the coontrj^ from 1 7 ’o 
to 1770 had thus stirred- inquiry into the laws which 
regulate .wealth,. so now the Methodist movement, begin- 
ning in [738. awoke aiv interest in the poor, and gave the 
first inii-nilse to popular education. Social Reform became 
a literary subject, and fills a large .space until 1S32, when 
political reform brought forward new subjects, and the old 
suljjects Linder new forms. This new philanthropy was 
stirred into fiinher growth by the theories of the French 
Revolution, and these theories, taking violent effect in 
Franco, roused into opiiosition the genius of Edmund 
Burke. Unlike Hume, who.sc politics were elaborated in 
the study, Biitke wrote his poliliral tr:ict.s and speeches 
face to face with events and upon them. PhilosoiJhicai 
reasoning and poetic passion « ere wedded together in 
them pn the side of Consen atisin, and every art of elo- 
quence was used with the mastery that ima.gination gives. 

In 1766 he defended Lord Rockingham’s administration ; 
he was then wrongly suspected of the .authorship of the 
Leflers of political invectives (1769-72), whose 

trenchant style has preserved them to this day. Burke’s 
Thoughis on ihe Cause of the present Discontents^ 1770, 
maintained an aristocratic government ; and the next year 
appeared his famous Speech on American Taxation, while 
. tniit m American Conciiiaiion,: ij'ti,.\ras answered by his 
friend Johnson ■ in Taxation no Tyranny. The tnost : 
powerful of his works were the Reflections on the French 
Revolution, 17^)0, the Tetter to a. Noble Lord, and the 
Letters on a Regicide Fence (1796-97}. ' Tlie first of these, 
answered by Thomas Paine’s- Rights of Man, and by 
,fames Mackintosh’s Vindicta GaUicce, spread over all 
Englaftd a teiror of the principles of the Revolution ; the 
thir 4 doubfed the eagerness of .England to .carry on- the , 
war with France, .-\s a writer he needed more temper- 
ance, but, if he had possessed it, we should prob.ibly have 
not had his magnificence. As an orator he ended by 
wearying his- hearers, but.the-.very meft.who slept under ■ 
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hjnrin the House read/over and over again (he same 
speecJvwben published with renewed delight. GoFdsmith’s 
praise of him — that he*^' wound himself into hi.s subject 
like a serpent ” — gives thereasi^n why he spnietimes failed 
as an orator, whv he. generally siicccede(|,as a tvriter. 

! 29. Prose from l 789 -lfe 2 . Miscellaneous, —The 
death of Johnson marks a true period in our later prose 
literature. Londonhad ceased then to be the. only literary 
centre. Books were produced in all parts of the country, 
and Kd in burgh had its own faniou.s school of literature. 
The doctrines of the . French Revolution Mere eagerly 
supported and eagerly opposed, and stirred like leaven 
through a great part of the literary work of England. 
Later on, through Coleridge, Scott, Ctivlylc, and others, 
the influence of Lessing, Goethe, of all the new literature 
of Germany, beg.an to tell upon u.s, in theology, in philo- 
.sophy, and etx-n in the novel. The great English 
Journals, the Miniiinff Chronicle, the Times, the Morning 
Tost, the A/orning Herahi, tvere all set on foot between 
1775 and 1793, between the war with America and the 
war with Ftance ; and when men like Coleridge and 
Canning began to write in them the literature of journal' 
ism was started. A literature especially directed towttrds 
education arose in the Cydopadnts, winch began in 1778, 
and rapidly developed into vast dictionaries of know- 
ledge. Along with them were the many scries issued 
from Edinburgh and London of Popular Miscclhinics. A 
crowd of literary men found employment in writing about 
books rstther than in writing them, and the literature of 
Criticism became a power. The Edinlmrjgh Review was 
established 111x1802, and the Quarterly, Vis political op- 
ponent, in 1809, and these wei'e"so.on followlTl hy Erased s 
.and Plaeh'wood’s Mayyctsine. Jeffrey, .Professor AVilson, 
Sydney Sniitli, and a host of others wrote iji these review-, 
on coniemjiorary events and book.s. Interest in con- 
temporary stimulated interest in: past literatm;^, and Cole- : 
lidge, Charles Lamb, Thomas Campbell, Iladitt, Southey-, 
and Savage Landor carried on that study of th& Eiitii- 
bethan and earlier poets, to which Warton ITud g-ivtai so 
much impulse in the eighteenth century. IJlcrary quarrels 
concerning the. nature of . poetry, produced books like 
Coleridge’s IHographia IMeraria s and Wordsworth’s 
Fissays on his own art are in admirable prose. De 
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i^L'iKT.i'Y' '‘f Edinhurgil school, is, owing to the 
over-lappiitg- and involved nie!ody;of hts style, one of our !' i j 

best, as lie is one of our most’*varioiis miscellaneous '':’j 

writers ; , and wj^h him for^pasculine Eng-Ush. for various it’d 

learning and forqjble fancy, and, not least,, for his vigorous : • it S j 

lyiK.il vo'h and iiotms, we mav lanh \\ li'iLR Sa\ \i l i 

LAN.do,K, who deepened aa interest in English andclassic i :|i 

literature and made a literature of his oivn; CHARLES ' . .! i| 

Lamu’Si 111 unitable fineness of perception was shown in Ins ” I \ 

criticisms on the old. dnimatists, but his most original ;, !.l 

work was the ii.wujiw <}d EH<i,m ivhich he renewed the i::|| 

lost grace of the Essay, and with a lumiour not lessgentle, ,’., 1 1 

more surprising'.. more self-pleased than z’\ddiscm’s. ;‘i 

T30. Theological Literature had received a new Im- j j 

pulse in 1738-91 from the ■ evangelising work of John E 

Wesley and Whitfield ; and ihcir spiritual folhnvers, I ; 

Thomas Scott, Xewtoii, and Cecil, lu.ade by their ivriting.s i '• 

the Evangelical school, William f’aley, in his EvuRruvs, i 

defended Christianity from the coiiinion-sense point of 1 1 

view ; while the sciinons of Robeit Hall and of Dr. Chah , - 

mers aye, in different ways, line e.'caraples of devotional 1 

and philosophical eloquence. ' '! 

1 3 1, 'The eloquent intelligence of Edinburgh continued i 

the Literature of 'Philosophy in the work of Dugald ! 

Slew.irt, Reid’s successor, .and in that of Dr. Browne, | 

who for the sfio?t part opposed Hume’s fundamental ' 'I 
.: idea that Psychology is . a part of the science of life. 

Coleridge brought bi.s own and German philosophy into i ' 

the treatment of theological questions in the A/d.t to I 

Reflection^ and into various subjects of life in the Friend. \ • 

The utilitarian view of morals was put forth by Jeremy \ ‘■ 

Benthani witi? great power, but his chief work was in the i ” 

province of law. He fnimded the pihitosophy of juris- I 

prudence, he ijjivented a scientific legal. vocabulary, -and • 

we owe to him almost every refomi that has Improved j * 

our law. ile wrote also oh political economy, but that : ; 

subject was move fully developed by Malthus, Ricardo, ; M 

and Jaimes Mill. _ 1 1 

l it. Biofraphy and travel arc linked at many points | , ; 

to history, and .the literature of the former was enriched ; - ! 

hv Haylev’s Cmofier, Southey’s Life 0/ Nelson, McCrie’s 1 , ' 

Life of k’ftox, Moore’s /.:ife of Bp-ott, and Lockhart’s I j 1 

Life of Scott. A.S to travei, it has rarely produced books ; , 
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which may be called literature, but the tvorlt^ of bio- 
graphers and trarelly-s have brouglu together the 
materials of : literature, llruce left for Africa in 1762, 
and in the next seventy y^rs Africa.- Egypt, Italy, 
Greece, the Holy Land, and the Arcij,e Regions were 
made the common property of literary men, 

133. The Historical School produced Mitford’s //A- 

tmy of Greece and Lingard’s of_ B^tgland; \>\\\. it 

was Henry Hall am who for the first time wrote history 
in this country without prejudice. Ilis Europe t'lnfng 
ihe Middle Ages, 1S18, is distinguished by its e.sIiaustiA-e 
and judicial summing-up of facts, and his Consiiluiiahil 
History of England o]3ened a new vein of history in the 
best .wayl .Siiice his time, history has become more 
and more worthy of the name of fine literature, and the 
critical schools of our own day, while making truth the 
first thing:, and the philosophy'of liistory the second, do 
not disdain hut exact the graces of literature. But of all 
the forms of prose literature, the novel was the most 
largely used and developed. 

134. The Novel.— The stir of thought made by the 
French Revolution had many side influences on. novel- 
writing. The political stories of Thomas Holcroft and 
William Godwin disclosed a new realm to the novelist. 
The Canterktry Tales of Sophia and Harriet Lee, and 
the wild and picturesque talcs of Mrs. ^’adclifle intro- 
duced the romantic novel. Mrs. Inchbald’.s Simple Sl07'f, 
jygi, .started the novel of passion, whilst Mrs. Opie made 
domestic life the sphere of her graceful and patlietic 
stories, 3806. Miss Edgeworth in her Irisli stone.? gave 
the first impulse to the novel of national character,' an cl 
in her other tales to the novel with a mcirid purpose, 

■ 1800-47.: Miss - Austen, “ with an exqui.site touch which 
reuclers commonplace things and characters interesting 
from ;truth: of description and. sentiment,’’: produced the 
best no^•els we have of everyday society, 1 8 11^17, With 
the peace of 1815 arose new forms of fiction ; and travel, 
now populai, gave birth to the tale of forejgn ‘'•icieiy 
.and manners ; of these, Thomas Hope’s Anastasiiis (1^19) 
was the first. The classical novel arose, in Lockhart’s 
Valerius, .and Miss Terrier’s humorous tales of Scottish 
life were pleasant to Walter Scott. 

It tvas Wat.TKR Scott, however, who raised the whole 
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of the literature of , the novel into one of the great irt- 
ihu-ncr^ that hear on human life. Men are sli!! asi\e 
wlio remember the wonder -. and .delight with tvhich 
If'tiw/rv (i8l»i) was wcltjumed. The swiftness of work 
coinljinecl with^vast diligence which belongs to very 
gic.it gcniu. In longed to him. huv Maiviai nt^s w n 
written in six weeks, and the Biiifc of Luinw-Kviroy, 
as great m fatetul pathos as Emmp 'and Juhd, but 
more solemn, was done in a fortnight. There is theii 
a ccrtriin idkutdon in his work which roniovcs it iVoni 
the dignity of : the- ancient writers, hut we are repttid 
for this loss: by the. intensity, .and the aninmtod move- 
ment, the clear daylight, and' the inspired delight in and 
with tvhich he invented and wrote his stories. It is not 
Composition j it is. .Scott actually present in each of his 
per.sonag-c,s, doing their deeds and* .speaking their thrnights. 
His national laics— and his own cnuniry was his hc.st in- 
spiration — are written wiili such love for the diameters 
and the scenes, that tve feel his living joy and love un- 
dcnic.ath each of the stories as a completing charm, as a 
! spirit that enchants th& whole. And in these tales and 
in his^poenis his own deep kindliness, his sj<mpathy 'with 
himtrm nature, united, after yctirs of enmity, the High- 
lands to the Lowlands. In the vivid portraiture and 
dramatic reality of such tales as Old Martaliiy and 
Qt^cn/in Dur-'^tu-.d he created the historical novel,’ " All 
IS great,” said Goethe, speaking of one of these hlstorioal 
tales, “ in the Waveiley Novels ; 1nateri.1l, effect, charac- 
ters, execution.” In truth, -so n.-itural is Scott's invention, 
that it seems creation— even the ltindsc,ape i.s woven 
V through the: events and. in :, harmony with them. His 
comprehensiV’e power, which drew with the s-inie cei- 
tainly so many characters in so nitiny variou-s cKisses, 
w'tis the direc^ result of his profound sympathy with the 
simpler feelings of the human heart, and of his pleasure 
in writing, so’tis to make human life more beautiful and • 
•more good in the eyes of men. He was always romantic, 
and kis personal romance did not fail him when he came 
to, lire old.* Like Shakespeare he kept that to the very 
close. The later years of his life were dark, but the almost 
unrivallechiobleness of his battle against ill fortune proves 
that he was as great-hearted as he was great. “God bless 
thee, Walter, my man,” said his uncle, “thou hast risen 
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10 be gi'eat, but thou wast always good.” His long 
tale of power, was (!s\% J^air Maid of Pe 7 -th (l82S),‘pid 
his last effort, in iSjr, was. made the year hefbre he, died. 
I'hat year, 1833, which .saw thft deaths o<' Cloeibe and 
Scott, is the close of an epoch in literature 


CHAPTER VIH 

1 ’OET.RY FKOM 1730 TO 1833 

135. The Eleraeiitej and Forms of the New Poetry.— > 
The poetry we arc now to study, may be divided into two 
periods. The first dates from aljout the middle of Pope’s 
life, and closes with the publication of Cotvper’s Task^ 
1785 j the second begins with the and close.s in ' 

1S32. The fir.st is not wrongly called a time of transition, 
The influence of the poetry of the past lasted ; new elo- 
menls were added to poetry, and new forms of it took 
shape, There was a change also in the style and in the 
subject of poetry. Under these heads I shall bring to- 
gether the various poetical Avorks of this period. 

(i) The influence of the didactic and satirical poetry of 
the critical school lingered among the new elements wliich ' 
first modified and then changed poetry altogether. It is 
found in Johnson’s tAVo satires on the niirtmers of his 
time, the London^ 1738, and tlie Va?i;ty of Hitman JViskos, ' 
1749; in Robert BlaiPs dull poem of '77« ffmw, 1743 ; 
in EdAvard Young’s Nig/d 7Vi0ig/tfs, 1743, a poem on the 
immortality of the soul, and in his satires on TAc Universal 
Passion of fame: in the tame AA'ork of Ridjprd Savtige, 
Johnson's poor friend; and in the short-lived but Augorous 
satires of Charles Churchill, avIio died in 1764, tAventy-one 
years after Sa^aige. T’hc Pleasures of thcHm agination, 
1744, by IMark Akenside, belongs also m spirit to the time 
of Queen .Ynnc, and was suggested by Addiso«'s essays 
in the Spectator on Imagination. 

(3) The study of the Greek and Latin classics reAdA'ed, 
and Avith it a more artistic poetry. Men like Thonras 
Gray and William Collins attempted to “r&vive the just 
designs of Greece,” not only in fitness of language, but in 

f erfeciion of fonn. They are commonly placed tog'ethei-, 
ut the genius of each was essentially difierent. What 
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they h:iq in common belonged to the age in which they S 

lived,, asid one of these elements was a certain artificial t : 

phnlsingfrora which they found itxliffinilt to escape. Both ‘ 

sought beauty^iwore than their fellows, but Collins found .y 

it more than Gray. He ‘^lad the greater grace and the i': 

sweeter simp!ii.?ty, and his Ode /o Simfdidly the 

direction in which poetry was going. His best work, like i : 

The Odts io Eve.nin«;, is near to Keat.s, and recalls that ;; 

poet’s imaginative way. His inferiorwork is often rude and : 

his style sometimes obscure, but when he is touched by — i n 
joy in “ ecstatic trial,” or when he sits with Melancholy in : : y 
love of peace and gentle musing, he is indeed inspired by 1 : ; 

truth and loveliness. He died too young to do much in a > 'S 

perfect way. Gray was different. All i.s dear light in his I s 

work. There Is *no gradvial dusky veil such as Collins r | 

threw with so much chann over his expression. Out .of f i 

his love of Greek work he drew his fine lucidity. Out of ; ’ 

. the spirit ofhis own time and fromhis own cultivated ex- . . |;!:l 
perience he drew the moral criticism of human life wliidi 
gives his poetry its weight, even its heaviness. ,]t is true ’ 

the moral criticism, even in Elegy, shares in the com- . .M 
monplace, but it was not so commonplace in his time, and ' ■ 

it is sti full of a gentle chanty that it transcends his time. . : 

TI e moved with easy power over many forms of poetry, but . ; 

there is naturalness and no mdeness in the power. It was i f 

adorned by. high ornamei^t and finish. The. Otfet are tar 
beyond tl{clr''age, especially The Progress of Poesy, and ' } 
each kind has its own appropriate manii er. The Elegj’ will j ' 5 

always remain oneof the beloved. poeimof Englishmen; It.. . | 

is not only a piece of excpiisite work; jt is steeped in t ^ 

England. It is contemplative ^and might have been cold. | 

On the ci)«raiy, even when “it is conventional, it has a - 

certain passion in its contemplation which is one of die > ’• 

marks of the woik of Gray. Had he had more imagina- , ; 

tion he woult? have been greater, but the spirit of bis^age j j 

repressed nature in him. But he stands clear and bright, i !, 

.along wiijl his brother, on the ridge between the old and .. 1 

the i^ew. Haring ascended through the old poetry, hesaw , ■. 

the new landscape of song below him, felt its fresher air, j [; 

aii^ sent his own power into the men who arose after him. ' 

(3) The stu’dy of the Elhabethan and the earlier poct.s , 
like Chaucer, andofthewholecourseofpoetryinF.ngland, | 
was l.aken up with great interest. Shakespeare and Chaucer ! 
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had engaged both Dryden and Pope ; but the w'hole stil)- 
ject was now enlarged. Gray, like Pope, projected a 
history of English poeEy, and his Ode 07i the Troffress o; 
./'<7<?jj/'illustrates this new interest. Thoma^g Warton wrote 
his 'ilisfmy of English Poetry'^ and brought the 
lovers of poetry into closer contact with Chaucer. Pope's, 
Theobald’s, Sir Thomas Kanmer’s, and Warburton’s 
editions of Shakespeare were succeeded by Johnson’s ui 
1765 ; and Garrick began the restoration of the genuine 
te-vt of Shakespeare’s plays for the stage. Spenser formed 
the spirit and work of some poets, and Thomas Warton 
wrote an essay on the Faerie (fueejie. 'William Shenstone’s 
Schoolmistress, 1742, was one of these Spenserian poems, 
and so was Thomson’s delightful Castle of I}idolence, iis,^, 
James Beattie, in the Minstrel, 1771, also followed the 
stanza and manner of Spenser. 

(4.) A new element — interest in the romantic past-^wa.s 
aided by the publication of Ur. Percy’s Religues oj: 
Ancient English Poetry, 1765. The narrative ballad and 
the narrative romance, afterwards taken up and perfected 
by Sir Walter .Scott, had already begun to strike their 
roots afresh in English poetry. The Braes of Yarrenv, 
and Mallet’s Willumt and Margaret were written 'before 
1725. Men now began to seek among the ruder times of 
history for wild, natural stories of human life ; and the 
. pleasure in these increased and accompanied the growing:; 
love of lonely, even of savage scenery.’ Even before the’ 
Reliques were published, Gray’s power of seeing into the 
right thing is seen in this matter. He entered” the new 
paths, and in a new atmosphere, when he wrote of the 
Norse legends, or studied what he could learn of the 
poetry of Wales. The Ossiafi, 1762, of J:iiir.is Maepher- 
son, which imposed itself on the public as a translation of 
Gaelic epic poems, is. an example of thiS’ new element. 
.Still ; more remarkable in this way were "the poems; of 
Thomas Chatterton, 

“ The sleepless soul who perished in his pride.” 

He pretended to have discovered, in a munimer.t roonj^at 
Bristol, the Death of Sir Charles Baiudin, and otiier 
poems, by an imaginary monk ' pained Thomas Rmvley, 
1768. Written with quaint spelling, and with a great deal 
of lyrical invention, they raised around them a great con- 
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ti-oversy. tlia early death, at seventeen, has, by the pitv 
of it, lifted his lyric poetry, romantic as' it is, into more 
repute than it deserves. . ’ 

136, Change 0,? Style. ~’'|Vhave seen how the natural 
style of the Lh/abethan poets had passed mto a 't\ie 
which erred againS the simplicity of .naturalexpressinri. 

In reaction from this the critical poets set aside natural 
feeling, and -wrote according to intellecfuar rules of art. 
Their style lost life and .fire ; and losing, these, dost art 
and gained artificei Umv.arroed by natural feeling, it be- 
came ns unnatural a style, though , in a different way, 

.ns that of the later F-lizabethan poets.. But out of the 
failure of nature without art, and. of art without nature, ■ 
and out of the happy union of both in scattered and 
particular e.’iamples, the \yay was now ready for a style 
m which the art should itself be nature, and it fon’ncl 
its first absolute expression in a few of Cowpeds lyrics. 
His style, in such poems as the Lines to Mary Uinviin 
and in The Castaway, arises out of the simplest pathos, 
and yet is almost as pure in expression as a Greek elegy. 
The work was then done ; but the clement of fervent 

, passion did not enter into poetry till the poems of Robert 
Burns appeared in. 1786. ; : r r . . 

137. Change of Subject.— Nattire.— The Poets have 
always worked on two great subjects— man and nature; 
Up to the age of.Pope the subject of man was chiefly 
treated, and we have seen how: many phasds. it went ■ 
through. There remained the suhject:of. nature and of 

: nianis -relation to it ; that is, of the visible landscape, sea, 
and sky, and: all that inen.feel in contact with them. . 

: Natural scenery had been hitherto chiefly used as a baak- - : 
ground to the pX;ture of hump : life. . It now .began to ;■ 
occupy a much larger space in poetry, and after a time:., 
grew to occupy a distinct place of its own apart from 
innn. Much of tHis was owing to the opening out of the 
wild country new roads and- to the increased: safety of ■ 
travel. It is the growth of this new subject which will 
engage now. 

13S. The POetry of Natural Description.— Wc have 
alreadyTound in tip poets, but ,chiefly-.among {theJyrical 
poets, a pleasure 'ill: :njral sceneiT and , the emotions, it 
awakened. But nature is only, as in the' work of Shake- 
speare, Marvell, Milton, Vaughan or Herrick, Incidentally 
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introduced. The first poem devoted to niithral de^ciip- 
tion appeared whij^ Pope was yet alive, m the very , i 
mid.st of the town poetry. It was the Seasons^ \ 

30; and it is curious, refneinberin{,v what I have said .1 
about the peculiar turn of the Scots ^or natural descrip- - 
tion, that it was the work of James Thomson, a Scots- 
man. It describedthe landscape and country life ofSpring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. He wrote with Ivis eye 
upon their scenery, and even when he wrote of it in his t 
room, it was with a recollected love.” The descriptions : 
were too much like catalogues,, the very fault of the pre- 
vious Scottish poets, and his style was heavy and cold, 

But he was the first poet who deliberately led the English 
people into that solitary world of natural description . ! 
which has enchanted us in the work of modern poetry. The - 
impulse he gave was soon followed. Men loft the town ! 
to visit the country and recoixl their feelings. John Dyer’s 
Gro 7 igar Hill, 1726, a description of a journey in South 
Wales, and his Fleece, 4757, are full of country sights and 
scenes ; and even Akenside mingled his spuriou,s pliilo- 
.sophy with pictures of the solitudes of nature. . 

F'ot-eign trax-el now enlarged the love of nature. The 
w'ilder country of England was eagerly visited. Gray’s 
letters, some of the best in the English huiguage, describe 
the landscape of Yorkshire and Westmorland with a 
minutenes.s quite new in English literafetre. In his poetry, : 
he used the description of nature as “ its most graceful • ' ’ 
ornament,” but never made it the subject. It was inter- - P 
woven with reflections on human life, and used to point . 'i 
its moral, .Collins observes the sttnie .method in hi.s Ode . j 
on the Passions and the Ode to Evenhtff. There is as 
: yet but little love of nature entirely for *it,s own sake. A 'ij 
further step was ..made by Oliver Goldsmith in his .7Wirv. t 
iieller, 17O4, a sketch of national maj;mers and govern- 
ments, and in his Deserted Village, 1770 lie ch -.cubes 
natural scenery with less emotion than Uollins, but does 
not moralise it like Gray, The scenes he paints are-pure | 
piLUues, and he has no personal inlerest^in them. The 
next step was made alow years latei' lj>' somu. louitli- 
rate men . like the two YVartons. Tlieir poems do not : , i 
speak of nature and human life, but of nature and them-’ : i: 
selves. They see the reflection of their own passions 
in the woods and streams, and-this self-conscious pleasure I 
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with lonely ^nature grew slowly into , a main subject of 
poetry, ,'fhese were the steps toward^ that love of nature 
for its own sake which tve shall find in the poets who 
followed Cowpcr. lOne poent-jof the time almost antici- 
pates it. It is the.-yl/?«.f/n’/, 1771, of James 
This poem represents a j’oung poet, educated almost alto-^ 
g-ether by solitary communion with nature, and by love of 
her beauty ; and both in the spirit and treatment of the 
first part of the story resembles very closely Words worth's 
deseviption of his own education by nature in the taeginning 
of tlie Prdti(k. 

139. Ptirtlier Change of Subject.— Man. — During 
this lime, the interest in mankind, that is, ..in man inde- 
pendent of nation, class, and caste, which we have seen 
in prose, began to influence poetry. One form of it 
appeared in the pleasure the poets began to take in 
men of other nations than England ; an(.)thei’ form of it 
— and this v.'as increased by the Methodist revival— was 
a deep feeling fiir the li\ws of the poor. Thomson 
.speak.s with sympathy of the Siberian c.vile and the 
Mecca pilgrim, and the of Goldsmith enters 

into foreigp questions. His Dixerted I 'Ul<jgc, .Shenstone’s 
School mi stresx, Gray’s Elegy celebrate the annals of. the 
poor. Michael Bruce in fis, Lochleven praises the"-“'secret 
primrose path of rural life,” and Dr. John Langhorne in 
his Country cause of tlie poor and paints 

their sorrows. Connected with this new element is the 
simple ballad of simple love, such as Shcnslone's Jemmy 
Damon, Mickle’.s il/<t?7w^.f Goldsmith’s Edunn 

and Angelina, poems which started afresh a delightful 
type of" poetry, afterwards worked out more eompietely 
in the Lyrical ’'Ballads of Wordsworth. In a class 
apart stands t\\& Song to David, te long poem written by 
Christopher Sniarj, a friend of Johnson’s. Its power 
of metre and imaginative presentation, of thoughts and 
things, and its* mingling of sweet and grand religious 
poetiY ouglu to make it better known. ' 

i,|o, Scottish Poetry illustrates and anticipates the 
poetry 0^' the pnor and the ballad. We have not men- 
tioned it since Sir David Lyndsay, for with the exception 
of stray songs its voice was almost silent for a century and 
a half.’ It revived in A.1.EAN. Ramsay, a friend of Pope 
and Clay, flis light pieces of rustic; humour were folltnvea 
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by the Tea Table Miscellany swA ihe Ever- Orem, collec- 
tions of existing. Scottish songs mixed up with some of 
his own. RamsaVs pastoral draina of the Gentle lihep/wrd, 
1725, is a pure, tender, and genuine picture of .Scottish : 
life and love among the poor and in tlie ccmntry. Roher'I'c 
Ferguson deserves to be named because he kindled the' 
muse of Bums, but his occasional pieces, 1773, are chiefly 
concerned with the rude and humorous life of Edinburgh, 
One man, Michael Bruce, illu-strates the .English transi- 
tion of which 1 have spoken. The Ballad, .Scotland’s dear, 
companion, took a more modern but ptitlietic form in 
■some Yarrow poems, mAttld Robin Gray and the Lament 
for Floddcn. The peculiarities I ha^'e dwelt on already 
continue in this Scottish revival. There is the same - 
nationality, the same rough wit, the same love of natures 
but the love of colour has lessened. 

141, The Second Period of the New Poetry.-— The 
new elements and the changes on which I have: dwelt ■ 
are expressed by three jjoets— Cowper, Crabbe, and 
Burns. But before these we must mention the poems . 
of William Blake, the artist, and for three reasons., , 
(t) They represent the new elements. The Poetical 
written: in 1777, illustrate the new study of the < 
Elizabethan ]3oels. Blake imitated Spenser, and in his 
short fragment of Edward III. we hear again the nofe of 
Marlowe’s violent imagination. A sl^jrl poem To the 
Muses is a cry for the restoration to English poetry of the ' . 
old poetic passion it had lost. In some ballad poems u'e'- 
trace the influence represented by Oaian and quickened 
by the publication of Percy’s Reliques, (2) We find also 
in his work-certain . elements which ; belong- to.the second ■, 
period of which I shall soon speak. Tht: love of animals 
IS one. A great love of children and the ])0( try of home 
is another, He-also. anticipated in 17^^89 and 1794, when . 
his Songs of Innocence and Exfcrlcnce were writnm, the 
simple natural poetry of ordinary life whijji Wordsworth 
perfected in the Lyrical Ballads, 1798. Moi-covci-, 
the democratic element, the hatred of priestcraft, 
and the cry against social wrongs whic^i camjj much 
later info English poetry spring up in his poetry. 
Then, he was a full Mystic, and through his inysti- 
cisni appears that search after the true aims of life 
and after a freer theolpgy -which characterise our poetry 
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after JS32.’ f3) He cast back as veil as forward, and 
reprotl!,icecI in his songs the, spirit, ^o.vement, and music 
of the Elizabethan songs. The little poems in the Sonj^s 
of Innocence^ on ■» infancy aj^d first motherhood, and on 
Siibjects like the ZgzHii, are without rival in our language for 
ainiphcity, tenderness, and joyc 'S'h.e: Songs of Experience ■ 
give the reverse side of the Songs of Innocenc£,s.\\A they see 
the evil of the world as a child with a man’s. heart woiilt! see 
jj;__with exaggerated horror. This small but predictive 
work of Blake, coming where, it did, between 177; and 
1794, going back to Elizabethan lyrics and forward to , 
those of Wordsworth, is very remarkable. . . 

T43. William Oo-wper’s first poems were some of the 
Olncy //vinns, 1779, and in these the religious jioetiy of 
Charles Wesley was continutd. The profound personal 
religion, gloomy even to insanity as it often became, 
which fills the. 'whole of Cowperi’s, poetry, introduced a 
theological element into English poetry which coutimially 
increased till it died out with Browning and 'J’ennyson. 
His didactic and satirical poems in 17S2 link him back- , 
wards to the last age. His translation of Homer, 1791, 
and of sl}orter pieces from the Latin and Greek, connects , 
him with the classical influence, his interest in Milton 
' Avith the revived study of the English poets. The playful 
and gentle vein of humour which he showed in 
Gi1i>in and other, poems, opened a new kind of verso to ' 
poets. With this kind of humour is connected a simple 
pathos of which Cowper is a great master. The Lines 
to Mary Umoin and to his Mothers Picture prove, 
with the work of Blake, that pure natural feeling wholly 
free from artifice had returned to English song, k new 
element was als^i introduced bv him -and Bl.ike- the love 
of animals and the poetry of their relation to man, it vein 
plentifully worked by after poets. His greatest work was 
the Task, 1785. It is mainly a description of himselt and 
a life in the esuntrv, his home, his friends, his thoughts as : . 
he ’walked, the quiet landscape of , Olneyi the life : of the : 
poor petWe about him, mixed, up with, disquisitions on 
poiiticvl and "'social subjects, and at the end, a prophecy 
of the victory of tjie Kingdom of God. The change m it 
in relation to the subject of nature is very great. Cowper 
lo\es niturc eiuiidvfoi hei own sake Hie change in 
relation to the subject of man is equally great The idea 
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of mnnkind as n whole which we hai-e seen ST(;i\vin|.; up is 
fully formed in Cowppr’s mind. And though splpndoui- 
.md" passion were .added by the poet.s who succeeded 
him to the new poetry, yet they worked«on tite tliougjii.s 
he had begun to express, and he is*iio far their fore, 
rimner. 

143. George Orahhe took up the side of the poetry of 

man which had to do with the lives of the poor in the 
f>’i!7/«,fc, 1783, and in the Farts// 1807. In the 

short'tales rekated in these books we .are brought face toface 
with the sacrifices, temptations, love, and crimes of 
humble life, and the effect of these poems in widening 
hum.an symp.-ithies was great among his readers. His 
work wanted the humour of Cowper, .and though often 
pathetic and always forcible, was perhaps too unrelent- 
ing for pure pathos. He did much better work .tfter- 
ward.s in his 7 Wes of the Flail. His work on nature 
is as minute and accurate, but as limitixl in range of 
excellence, as his work on man. RomcRT BLOOMFIkld, 
himself^ a poor shoemaker, added to this poetry of the 
poor. The Farmer's Boy, finished in 1798, and the Rural 
7 'ales, are poems .as cheerful as Crabbe’s wefe stern, 
and his descriptions of rural life are not less faithful. 
The poetry of the poor, thus started, long continued in 
our verse. Wordsworth added to it new feature.?, .and 
Thomas Hood in short pieces like the of the .Shhi 
gave it a direct bearing on social evils. 

144. One element, the passionate treatment of love, 
had been on the whole absent from our poetiT since th.e 
Restoration. It was restored by Robert Bttrng. In his 
love songawe. hear again, evem more simplv, more direct ly; 
the same natural ipusic which in the age of Elizabeth en- 
chanted the world.' It was as a love-poet that he began 
to write, . and the first edition, of his pijems appeared in 
1786. Blithe was not only .the poet, of love, but also of 
the new excitement about mankind. Hitnselipoor, he sang 
the poor. He did the same work in .Scotland in 1786 ivlfich 
Cmbbe began in England in 1783 and Cowpei* in 1785, 
and it is worth remarking hotv. the dates*run togetlier. 
As in Cowper, so also in Bums, the jurlher widening 
of human sympathies .is. shown in; his tenderness for 
an mnls. He carried on .also the Celtic elements of .Scot- 
tish poetry, but die rattling fun of the Jolly Beggars and 
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ot Tam o'i^hanlerii united to a. lifelike painting of human 
chaKicfer wliich is peculiarly. Kiiglislj^ A large gent ienoas 
of feeling often made his wit into that true humour which 
is more English tjian Celtic^and the passionate pathos of 
such poems as i/isjp- in Heaven is connected with this vein 
of English humour. The special nationality of Scottish 
poetry is as strong in Hums as in any of his pvedeL'esst)r.5, 
hut it is also mingled with a larger view. of man than the 
merely national one. Nor did. he fail to carry on the 
Scottish love of nature, though he^ shows the English 
influence in using natural description not for the love of 
nature alone, I:iut as a background for human love. It 
was the strength of his passions and the weakness of 
his moral will which made hi.s poetry and spoilt his life. 

145. The French Kevolution and’tlie Poets. -Certain 
ideas relating to mankind considered as a whole had 
been growing np in Europe for some centuries, and we 
have seen their influence on the work of Cowper, Crabbe, 
and Burns. These ideas spoke of a return to nature, and 
of the best life being found in the country rather than in the 
town, so that the simple life of tlie poor anr.l tire scenery 
of the country were idealised into subjects for poetry^ 
They spoke also of natural- rights, that belonged to eveiy 
man, and which united all men to one another. .iMl men 
' were- eriual, and free, and brothers. There was therefore 
only one ckiss, .^he class of man ; only one nation, the 
- nation of man, of which all were citizens. The divisions 
therefore which wealth and rank and caste and national 
boundaries had made, were theoretically put aside as 
wrong. Such ideas had been growing into the political, • 
: moral and reIigiou.s life of men ever since the' Renais- 
sance and they brought w’ith them their own emotions. 
France, which does much of the fonnative work- of 
Europe, had fbn some time, past .expressed them con- 
stantly in her literature. She .now expressed them in 
the action tyiiieh overthrew, the : Bastille in 1789 and 
proclaimed the new Constitution in. the. following ye.ar. 
They piwsed then from an abstract to. a concrete form, 
and Isifcame Active powers in .the world, and. it is round 
the excitement diey kindled in England, that the work 
of the poets from 1790 to , 1832 . can best he groupied. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey accepted them 
at first with joy, but receded from them when they ended 
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in the violence of the Reiffn of Tenor, and^in the im- 
perialism of Napolcw. Scott turned from them with pain 
to write of the romantic past which they tiestroyed. Bt'ion 
did not express them themselves, but be oppressed the whole 
of the revolutionary spirit in its action against old social 
opinions. Shelley took them up after the re.-iction against 
them had begun to die away, and in half his poetry 10 
exprc.tsecl them. Two men, Rogers and Keats, were wholly 
untouched by them. One special thing they did for poetry. 
They brought back, by the powerful feelings they kindled 
in men, passion into its style, into all its work about 
man, and through that, into its work about nature. 

But, in giving the. French Revolution its due weight, 
we must ahvays remember that these ideas existed already 
in England and were expressed by the poets. The Frencii 
outlnirst precipitated them, and .started our new poetry 
with a rush and a surprise. But the enthusiasm soon 
suffered a chill, and a great part of our nev» poetry was 
impelled, not by the Revolution, but by the indignant 
revolt against what followed on it. Moreover, I have 
already shown th.at fully half of the new lines of thought 
and feeling on which the poetry of England ran in the 
nineteenth century had been laid down in the century 
which preceded it, and they were completed now. 

146. Robert Soutiiicy began his poetical life with the 
revolutionary poem of IVat 'Tykr^ 1764; and between 
iSoi and 1814 wrote Tfialaba, Madoc, The Ctirse of 
Kshama, and Roderick the Last of the Goths, Thalaba 
ac&A Kehama are stories of Arabian and of Indian Tnyth-i 
ology. They are real poems, and have the interest of 
good narrative and the chtirm of musical melie, hut the 
finer* spirit of poetry is not in. them. RoSrich is the/ijiost 
human !ind the most poetical. His Vision of f udgment, 
written on the death of George lll.,^and ridiculed by 
Byron in another Vision, proves him to have bcconte a 
Tory of Tories, Samuel T. .Coleridge (jpuld not turn ; 
round so completely, but the stormy enthusiasm of»his 
early poems rvas lessened rvhen.in i79S hewrote lihe Ode to 
the Departing Year and France, an Ode, i y^S. H j,s e-trly 
: poems are tran.sitional, partly based on limy, violent and 
obscure in style. . But .when he came to live with Words- 
worth, he gained simplicity, and for a short time his poetic 
spirit was, at the. height, of joy and production. But lus 
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early disappointment about France .was. bitter, and' then, : 
too, he .injured his own life. • The ntjble ode ia JJfijatim 
is instinct not only with his omi wasted life, but wdtb the 
sorrow of one who has had gtjlden ideals and found thein 
turn in his hands clay. His best work is but little, but 
unique qf its kind. For esquisite metrical movement 
and for imaginative phantasy, there . is . nothing in our 
language, to be compared with. Christabd and Kuh!a 
Khan. The Ancient Manner, published ns one of: the 
Lyrical Jicdlads in 1798, belongs to the dim country 
between earth and heaven, where the faiiy music is iie.'ird, 
sometimes dreadful, sometimes lovely, but ahvay.s lonely. 
All that he did e.vcellently might be bound up in twenty 
pages, but it should be bound in pure gold. 

147. Of all the poets misnamed Lake I’oets, William 
Wordsworth wms the greatest, Born in 1770, educated 
on the banks of Esthwaite, he loved the scenery of the 
Lakes as a boy, lived among it in his m,anhood, and died 
in 1850 at Rydal Mount, close to Rydal Lake. He took hi.s 
degree in 1791 at Cambridge. Theyear before, he had made 
a short tour on the Continent, and stepped on the French 
shore at the very time when the whole land wtis ‘‘ mad with 
joy,’’ The end of 1791 saw himagain in France and living 
at Orleans. . He threw himself eagerly into the Revolution, 
joined the- “patriot side,” and came to. Paris just itfter the 
September massucre of 1792. Narrowly escaping the 
■ fate of his friends the.Brissotins,he got home.to England 
before the e.'tecution of Louis XVI. in 1793, ami puhlished 
his -Descriptive SkeUhes Evenmg Hdr/Av His 

sympathy with the French continued, and he took their 
side against hw own countrj'. He was [loor, hut his 
friend Raisley ialvert left him goo/, and en, allied him to 
live the simple life he had then chosen— the life of a reti red 
poet. At first wq find him at Raccdowii, where in lyoy he 
made friendship with Coleridge, and then at Alfowlen, in 
Somerset, where he and Coleridge planned and published 
in ’179S the first volume of Urn Lyrical Ballads. .After 
a winter’ in Germany with Coleridge, wdiere the Preltede 
Was b<jguh, took a small cottage at Grasmere,, and the 
first book of 772rw?<?f/rrj£ tellsofhis scttlement.in that quiet 
valley. It tells also of the passion and intensity of the 
young man who saw infinite visions of w'ork before hini, 
and who lived poor, in daily. and .unbroken, joy. .It was. in 
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this irmdi.Htfd world tliat he wrote the best of porin':. 
There iir 1805-6 ha*«finished the Prelude. Anolhw set 
of ihe. -Lyricul appeared in 1800, and in 1807 other 

poems.” Thft Excursion biSongs to 1*814. From* that 
time till his death he produced from l?i.s home at RydaJ 
Mount a long succession of poems. 

1 4S, Wordsworth and Nature.— The Prelude is the 
history of Wordsworth’s poetical growth from a child fill 
1S06. It reveals him as the poet of Nature a.nd of Man. 
His view of nature, was entirely different from that which 
up to his time the poets had held. Wordsworth conceived, 
as poet, that nature was alive. It had, he imagined, 
one living soul which, entering into flower, streang or 
mountain, gave them each a soul of their own. Between 
this Spirit in nature .and the mind of man there was a pre- 
arranged harmony which enabled nature to comnnmicate 
its own thoughts to man, and man to reflect upon them, ' 
until an absolute union between them was established. 
This was, in fact, the theory of the Florentine Neo-Platon- 
ists of the Renais.sance. They did not care for nature, but 
when Wordsworth either reconceived or adopted this 
idea, it made him the first who loved natiH’c with 
a personal love, for she, being living, and personal, 
and not only his reflection, was made capable of being 
loved a.s a man loves a friend. He could brood on her 
■character, her ways, her words, her lif®, as he did on 
those of his wife or sister. Hence arose his minute and 
loving observiition of her and his passion.ate description 
of all her life. This w,as his poetic philosophj; with regard 
to nature, and.bound up as it. was with the idea of God , : 
■ as the Thought which pervaded and- matie the world, it . 
rose into a poetic religion of n.nture and man. 

149. Wordsworth and Man. — The poet of nature in 
this special way, Wordsworth is even UTU-e the _ poet of 
man. It is hy his close and loving penetration into the 
. ■ realities, and simplicities of human life thal; he himself 
niakes his claitn on otir reverence as a poet. He relates 
in the Prelude how he had Ireen led througlf, his*love of 
nature to honour man. The shepherds of the cLukc 
. hills,, the dalesmen, had been seen By hiifi: as part; of the 
;; wild acenery ;in which he lived, and he mixed up their 
life with the grandeur of nature and came to lumour 
them as part of her being. The love of nature led him to 
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the lovo t-jf man. It was exactly, the reverse order to 
that oC the previous poets; .At Ctynbridgrej and after- 
wards in the crowd of London and in bis first tour on the 
Continent, he 'deceived n^‘w impressions of the tttst 
world of man, li^t natm'e still remained the first. It 
was only during hi.s life in France and in the excitement 
of the new theories and their activity that he was swept 
away from nature and found himself thinking of man 
as distinct from her and first in importance, hint the 
hopes he had formed from the Revolution broke down. 
All his dreams aboutanevy life for mankind were made 
vile when France gave up . liberty for Napoleon ; and he 
was left without love of nature or cate for man. It was 
then that hia sister Dorothy, herself worthy of raeniion 
in a history of literature, led him back tij his early love 
of nature tind restored his mind. Living quiedy at Ciras- 
mere,he sougiit inthe simple lives of the dtilesinen round 
him for the foundations of what he felt to be a truer view 
of mankind than the theories of the French Revolution 
afforded. And in thinking ami writing of the eoinmon 
duties and, faith, kindnesses, and truth of lowly men, he 
found in man once more 

: an object of delight, 

. Of pure imagination and of lovci . . 

With that he reiovered his interest in the larger move- 
ments of mankind. His love of liberty and hatred of op- 
pression revived. He saw in Napoleon the enemy of the 
human race. A series of sonnets followed the events on 
the Continent. One recorded his horror at the attack on 
the .Swiss, anot,jier mourned the fate of Venice, another the 
fate of Toussainl the negro chief ; others celebrated the 
struggle of Holer and the Tyrolese, others the struggle 
of Spain. T wo tVanksgiv ing tides rejoiced in the ovorlhruw 
of the opjn'essor at AVaterloo. He became conservative 
in his old K>ge, but his interest in. social and national 
movements ciid not decay. He wrote, and badly, on Edu- 
cation, fhe IJoor Laws, and other subjects.. . Wlienahnost 
severty he took the side of the . Carbonari, and sympa- 
thi.sed Vith the italiau struggle. He was tnily a poet of 
mankind. Jiut his chief vairk was done in hi.s own 
country and among his own folk ;. and he is the foremost 
singer ’of those who threw around the lives of homely: men 
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and women the glory and sweetness of song. ^Ho tnade 
his verse “deal boj^y with substantial things,;’^ his 
theme n-as “no other than the very heart of man and 
hi.s work has become what ]»e desired wt to be, a force 
to soothe and heal the weary soul of Ute world, a power 
like one of nature’s, to strengthen or awaken the ima.- 
gination in mankind. He . lies asleep now among the 
peoiile he loved, in the green churchyard of Grasmere, by 
the side of the stream of Rothay, in a place as quiet as 
his life. Few spots on earth are more sacred than hi.s 

1 50. Sir Walter Scott was Wordsworth’s dear friend, 
and his career as a poet began with the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel^ 1805. But before that, he had collected, 
inspired by his revolt from the Revolution to the regretted 
past, thet songs and btillacls of the Border. d/or/«/o« was 
published in 1S08, and the Lady of the Lake in 1810.' 
Tiiesc were his best poems ; the others, with the excep- 
tion of some lyrics which touch the sadness and exulta- 
tion of life with equal power, do not count in our estimate 
of him. He brought the narrative poem into a new 
and delightful excellence. In Marmion and the Lady 
of the Lake his wonderful inventiveness in story and 
character is at its height, and it is matched by the vivid- 
ness of his natural description. No poet, and in this he 
carries on the old Scottish Cjualily, is « finer colourist. 
Nearly all his natural description is of the wild scenery of 
the Highlands and the Lowland moorlands He touched 
it with a pencil so light, graceful, and true, that the very 
names are made for ever romantic ; while his faithful 
love for the places he describes fills his goetry with the 
finer spirit of his own . tender humanity. 

15 1, Scotland produced another poet in Thomas 
Campbell. His earliest poem, the TUa.wes of Hope, 
1799, belonged in its formal rhythm and rhetoric, ttnd in 
its artificial feeling for nature, to the time •of Thom.son 
find Gray rather than to the newer time. He will chitQly 
live by his lyrics. HohenUnden, the Battle ff tire Bol/ie 
the Alariners of England, are splendid specimens nt' the 
ivar poetry of England ; and the Bong to the Evening Star 
and Lord Ullin's Dat^hter, full of ‘tender fceling‘ mark 
the influence of the mote natural ' style that Wordsworth 
had brought to excellence. 
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I"’ EogA's and Mcore.— The J/tvw;', 

iVQ^'and tht Italy, 1822, of Samuel , j^ogcrs, are the work 
of a kow and cultivated mind, and' contain some laboured 
hut tine dchoripnofls. The r^urious thing is that, living 
tDart in a courtly i;egion: of culture, there is not a trace 
in dll his work that Europe and England and society had 
oasbcd during his life through a convulsion of change. 
To that convulsion the best poems. of Thomas MOOEE 
mav be referred. They are .the songs he wrote to the 
Irish airs collected in 1796. The. best of . them have for 
their hidden subject the struggle of Ireland . against 
England. Many of them have lyrical beauty and soft 
^ melodv. At times they - reach true .pathos, , but their 

liglltlydifted gaiety is also delightful. He sang them 

self in societyTand it is not too much to say that they helped 
^ by the interest they stirred to further Catholic Eniancipa- 

' We turn to very different types of men when ive 

come' to Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Of the three, 
LORD BvRON had most of the ciualuy we call forcc- 
kn-n in lySS.’his Hours of Idkuess a collection ot 
short poenis, in 1807, was mercilessly lashed m the 
m>ibk> 4 i Jievkia. The attack only served to awaken 
His o-cnuis and he replied with astonislimg vigour 
k the salhe of Euglish Bards and Sootch Rcviosos,-s ^ 
1809. Eastern triiivel gave birth to the hmt two cantos 
of Childs Harold, 1812, to the Gtaom and the <1/ 

Abydosh\ 1813, to the Corsair ^n 6 . Lara m . 

of Corinth, Parisina, the Pitsoner 0/ C/nihn, 
%Lfred,a.w\ Childe WawAf were finished befoiejSiQ. 
In 1818 he began a now style in which he de- 

veloped fully in die successive issues of Don Juan, 

Diirino this time he published a number of 
dramas partly historical, as his Mariiw Fa&rn, partly 
oiia“inT.live L ine Cain. His life had been wild and 
useless, but’he^ied in trying to redeem it for the sake of 
Sie ft emlom of Greece, At Missojongln he was seined 
with feven and passed away m April, 11124. 

I Cl. IThe petition of Byron as a poet is a cunous one. 
ITe is iilrtly of the, past and partly of the present, ^ome- 
to- of the school of Pope clings to him ; yet 110 one so 
coraoletely broke away from 'old measures and old 
miners 'to make liis poetry individual, not imitative. 
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At first, he has no interest whatever in (lie fiuman ques- 
tions which were^o strongly felt by Wordstvijith and 
Shelley. His . early work is chiefly narrative poetry, 
written that he might talk ^ himself aijd not of mankind, 
Nor has he any philosophy except^fhat which centres 
round the problem of bis own being. Cain, the most 
thoughtful of his productions, is in reality nothing more , 
than the representation of the way in which the doctrines 
of original sin and final reprobation affected his own soul. 
V/e feel naturally great interest in this strong personality, ' 
put before us with such obstinate power, but it wearies us 
at last; Finally it wearied himself. As he grew in power, 
he escaped from his morbid self, and ran into the opposite 
extreme in Don Juan. It is chiefly in it that he shows 
the influence of the revolutionary spirit. It is written in 
bold revolt against all the /onvendonality of social: 
morality and religion and politics. It claimed for himself 
and for others absolute freedom of individual act and 
thought in opposition to that force of society which lends 
to make all men after one pattern. Tlii.s was the best 
result of his work, though the way in which it was done 
can scarcely be approved. As the poet of, nature he 
belongs also to the old and the new school. Byron’s 
sympathy with nature is a sympathy with himself reflected 
in her moods. But he also escapes from this position of 
the later eighteenth century poets, an4 looks. on nature 
as she is, apart from himself ; and this escape is made, 
as in the case of his poetry of man, in his later poems, 
Lastly, it is his colossal power and the ease that comes 
from it, in n-hich he resembles Dryden, as well as his 
amazing pi'oductivenessj which mark liim specially, But 
it is alway.s more power of the intellect llJan of the imagin- 

155. In Percy Bysshe Shelley, on^the contrary, the 
imagination is first and the intellect .second. He produced 
while yet a boy some worthless tales, but .■ioon showed in 
Q}ice?i Mab, 1813, the influence of the revolutionavs' era, 
combined in him .'with a violent attack on the existing 
forms of religion. One half of Shelley’s^po[ tryf,aud of 
his heart) was devoted to , help the world towards the 
golden year he prophesied in Queen Afab, and to de- 
nounce and overthrow all that stood in its wa\. The 
other half was personal, an outpouring of himself in his 
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seeking a.f!j*v the perfect ideal he. could not find, and, 

; sadder {itill, could not' even . Gonceiv|j Queen Mah h ;h5 
example of the first, ^/a.>'/ri;r of the second. The hopes 
for man vith witch Queen Mab was written grew cold, 
and he turned front, writing about mankind to describe in 
Alasiflr the life and wandering- and death of a. lonely poet. 
But the who isolated the poet from mankind was, 

in Shelley’s own thought, a spirit of evil, and his next 
poem, the Revoli of Mam, i8i7,.unites him again to the 
interests of huntanity; He wrote it with the hope that 
men were beginning to recover from the apatlrt' and 
despair into -ivhidi the failure of the revolutionary ideas 
had thrown them, and to show them what they should 
strive and hope for, and destroy. The poem itself lias 
finer jiassages in it than A/us/oe, hut as a whole it is 
inferior to it. It is f.tr too formless. 'I'he same year 
Shelley •\vent to. Italy, and never returned to Englami. 
He then produced Rosalind and Iktcn :ind Julian and 
Maddulo; but the new health and joy he now gained 
brought back his enthusiasm, for mankind, and he broke 
out into the splendid lyric drama ni Prometheus Unbound. 
Asia, at , the _ beginning of the clraraa separated fnun 
Prometheus, is the all -pervading I.ove which in loving- 
makes the universe of nature. When Pnmiethcus is 
united to Asia, the spirit of Love in. man . is wedded to' 

• the spirit of Love»in nature, and all the world of man and 
nature is redeemed. The marriage of these two, and the 
distinct existence of each for that purpose, is the same 
idea as Words-ivorth’s differently expressed ; and Shelley 
and he are the only two poets who have touched it 
philosophically, Wordsworth with most contemplation, 
Slielley n ith mt’st imagination. Prometheus Unbound is 
the finest example we have of the working out in pnelry 
of the idea of a regenerated UH!verHe, .and the fourth acti 
is the' choral song of its emancipation. Theitj, Shelley, 
b.aving e.vpres'sed- this idea -tvith exultant . imag-inatioB, 
tiu-ned to iry his malured power upon otlicj- .subjects. 
Two of these were neither personal nor for the .sake of 
man. TiThe fil-st, the drama ofthe Ce)td, is as restrained 
in e.xpression as- the previous poem is. exubenint : yet 
there is no poem of Shelley’s in whichpassion and thought 
and imagery are so wrought together. The second was 
the Admtetis, a lament for the death of John Keats. It is 
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a poem wfitten by one who seems a spirit alynit a spirit, 
and belongs in exjjjessionj thought, and feelings to that 
world above the senses in. which Shelley habitually lived. 
Of all this class of poems, Jo which many of his lyrics : 
belong, Epipsychidion 'is the most impalpable, bi/tj to 
those who care for Shelley’s ethereal world, the finest 
poem he wrote. . Of the same class is the Witch of Atlas, 
the poem in which he has personified divine Jinaginatioii 
in her work in poetry, and imaged all her attendants, and 
her doings among men.' , . ^ ^ 

As a lyric poet, Shelley, on his own ground, is easily 
great. Some of the lyrics are purely personal ; some, as iir 
the veiT- finest, the Odeio the West Wind, mingle together 
personal feeling and prophetic hope for mankind. Some 
are lyrics of pure nature ; some are dedicated to the rebuke- 
of tyranny and the cause of liberty ; others belong to the 
indefinite passion he called love, and otliers are written 
on visions of those “ shapes that haunt Thought’s wilder- 
nesses.” They form together the most sensitive, the most 
imaginative, and the most musical, but the least tangible 
lyrical poetry we posses.?. 

" .As the poet of nature, he had the same idea a, s Words- 
worth, that nature was alive : but while Wordsworth 
made the active principle which filled and made nature 
to be Thought, Shelley made it Love. The natural 
world was dear then to his soul as well as to his eye, 
but hd loved best -its indefinite ■ aspects. He .wants thev 
closeness of grasp of nature which Wordsworth and Keats 
had, but he had the power in a far greater degree than 
they of describing the cloud-scenery of tlic ".sky, the 
doings of the great, sea, and vast reali:^s of landscapeti; 
He is in this, as well as in his eye for sUljtlo colour, the 
Turner of poetry. What he might have been we cannot 
tell, for at the age of thirty he left us, .dt;o\vned in the sea 
he loved, washed . upland "burned on the sandy spits near 
Pisa. His ashes lie beneath tlie walls of Rome, and Cor 
cordiusH, “Heart of hearts,” written on his tonib, Well 
s.ays what all who. love poetiy: feel when ^hey'lhink of : 
him. ■ " * 

156. John Keats lies near him, cut off like him before 
his genius ripened ; not so ideal, but for that very 
reason more naturally at Lome with natttre than Shel- 
ley. In one thing he was entirely different from 
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Slielley — ‘fe had no care rvhatever for the grait human 
questions which stirred Shelley ;• the present was entirely 
witliaut interest to him. lie mariS the dose of that 
poetic moi'emen^ which the ideas of the Revolution had 
crystallised in England, as .Shelley marks the attempt to 
revit’e it. Keats, seeing notliing to move him in an age 
which had now .sunk into apathy on these iioinls, went 
back to Spenser, and especially to Shakesjjeare'.s minor 
poems, to find his inspiration ; to Greek and nieditevril 
life to find his subjects, and established, in doing so, 
that which has been called the hitrary poetry of England. 
Leigh Hunt, his friend and Shelley’s, did part of this 
work. The first subject on which Keats wmltedj after 
some minor poems in 1817, was Endymion, last, 

Hypierioiu \% 7 .Q. These, along with Laniia, which is, on 
the whole, the finest of his longer poems, were poems of 
Greek life. Endymion has all the faults .and all the 
promise of a great poet’s early work, and no one knew its 
faults better than Keats, whose preface is a model of just 
seif-judgment. Hyperion, a fragment of a tale of the 
overthrow of the Titans, is itself like a Titanic torso. Its 
rhythm was derived from Milton, but its poetry is wholly 
his own.' But the mind of Keats was as yet too luxuriant 
to support the greatness of his subject’s argument, and 
the poem dies away. It is beautiful, even in death. Both 
poems are filled, with that ivhich was deepest in the 
mind of Keats, the love of loveliness for its own sake, 
the sense of its rightful and pre-eminent power ; and in 
the singleness of worship which he gave to Beauty, Keats 
is especially the ideal poet. Then he took us back 
into mediiut'al romance, and in this also he started 
a new type of poetry. There are two poems which 
mark this revival — Isabeflo, and the Eva of Sf. A^ncs. 
Medimval in sulnccl, they are modern in manner ; but 
they are, above all, of the poet himself. Their magic is 
all his own. In smaller poems, such as the CJi/c on a 
Greciatt Urn, the poem To AiUmnn, to Hightinyale, 
and some sonnets, he is the fairest of all Apollo’s children. 
He kqew thi inner soul of w'ords.. He fcU the, world 
where ide.as and, their forms are one, where nature and 
humanity, before they diviclei flow from a single source. 
In all his poems, his painting of nature is as close as 
Wordsworth’s, but more ideal ; less full of the iinagi- 
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nation that links human thought to nature, but more full 
of.tlie imagination which hroods upon enjoymenfuf beauty. 
He was not much interested in human questions, ’but as 
his mind grew, humanity made a more and more impera- 
tive call upon him. Had he Ifl'ed, his prSetry ■would have 
dealt more closely with the heart of iTlan. His letters, 
.some of the most original in the English language, show 
this clearly. The second draft ai llypcrkm, unpublished 
in his life time, and Inferior as poetry to the first, nccusc-s 
himself of apartness from mankind, and expresses his 
resolve to write of Man, the greatest subject of all. 
Whether he could have done this well remains unknown. 
His career was short ; ho had scarcely begun to write 
when death took him away from the loveliness he loved 
so keenly. Consumption drove him to Home, and there 
he died, save for one friend, alone. He lies not far from 
Shelley, on the “slope of grceit access,” near the pyramid 
of Caius Cestius. He sleeps apart ; he is himself a world 
apart. 

1 57. Modern English Poetry.-- -Keats marks the ex- 
haustion of the impulse which began with Burns and 
Cowper. There was no longer now in England any large 
wave of public thought or feeling such as could awaken tlie 
national emotion and life out of which poetry is naturally 
born. Wc have then, arising after the deaths of Keats, 
Shelley and Byron, a number of pretty little poems, having 
no inward fire, no idea, no mai-ked character. They inig'ht 
be written by any versifier at any time, and express pleasant, 
indifterent thought in pleasant verse. Such were Mrs, 
Hemans’ poems, and .tltose of L. E. 1 .., and such were 
Tennyson’s earliest poems, in 1830. There were, however, 
a few men who, close to 38eo and 1822, h?-d drunk at the 
fountain of Sltclley, and who, for a very brief time, con- 
tinued, amid the apathy, to write with smne imagination 
and fervour. T. L. Beddoes, whose onl’}- valuable work 
was done between 1822 and 1825, was one of these, 
(leorge Darlcy, whose Sylvia earned llie prai.se ,of 
Coleridge, was another. They represent in their imitation 
of Shelley, in their untutored iinaginatitcn, the last 
struggles of the poetic phase which closed witfi the 
death of Byron. When Browning imitated or rather loved 
Shelley inhis first poein,/’nar/f»e'jiit was.to bid Shelley fare-’ 
well ; when Tennyson imitated Byron and was haunted 
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I ' by Keats' in his first poems, it was also, to bid tliem boili 
s farewell.’ Then 'J'emnysDn and Browning pas.sed on to 

f strike une.Kpeetefl waters out of thS*roclcs and to pour two 

V l ivers of fresh poetry over the world. For with the Rc- 

i form agitation, and the {Ivofold religious movement at 

I O.vford, which was of the. same date, a novel national 

. i. e.xciteinent came on England, and with it the new tribe 

i of poets arose among whom we have lived; The. ele- 

t ments of their poetry were , also neiv, though we . can 

.; . trace their beginnings in the previous poetry. This poetry. 

I took .upy so far as Art could touch them, the theolog-ica!. 

I. social, and oven the political questions which disturbed) 
England. It came, before long, moved by the critical and 
scientific inquiries into the origins of religion and mim rmd 
the pliysical world, to represent the sceplidsinof Eiigl.ind, 
and the strnjrgde for faith against doubt. It gave itself to 
mctaphysic.s, but chiefly under the expression and analysis 
of tlie characters of men and women. It played with a 
vast variety of subjects, and iretited tltcin .-dt with it 
personal passion which filled them with emotion. It 
worked out, from the point of view of deep feeling, the 
relation of man to God, and of man to sorrow and iraraor* 
tality.’ It studied and brought to great excellence the 
Idyll, the Song, and the short poem on cUssic. subjects 
with a reference to modern life. It increased, to an 
amazing exten^, the lyrical poetry of England. The short 
• lyric was never written in suc1i numbers and of such 

! excellence since the days of Elizabeth. It recaptured and 

clothed in a new dress the Arthurian tale, and linked us, 
back through many poets, to the clays of legend and 
delight. It re-established for 113 in this new time, as the 
most nnturai' and most emotional subject of English 
I poetry, England, her history, her people, and her hmcl- 

i scape, so that the new poets have described not only 

i the whole lar?d but the natural scenery and- historical 

; Story, the Rum.tn and animal life of the separate counlier.. 

Our native land, as in; the days, of Elizabeth, has been 
idealized. . : 

r^firdid"^^^^ It went 

,'ibroad for its subjects, and especially to Italy, ft strove; lo 
V express the main characteristics of periods of history and 
of art, of the origins of religions and of Chriatianity, of 
, classic and Renaissance thought at critical times, and of 
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lyric passion in modern life. Iiideedj it aimed at a 
nriiversal representation of human life and af’a .subtle 
characterisation of iMdividuai temperaments. Thus, it 
was a poetry of England, and also of the larger u orld 
beyond England. _ 

Apart from the main stream of pociti y, there were 
separate streams which represented distinct passages in 
tlie general movement. The Sonnets oi Charlo.s Tenny.son 
Turner, which began in 1830, stand, by their grace and 
tenderness at the head of a large production of poetry 
v.-hich describes with him the shy, scc|uestcrcd, observant 
life, of the English scholar and lover of nature, of country 
piety and country people. One man among them stands 
alone, \Villi.am llarncs, of Dorsetshire. The time will 
come when the dialect in which he wrote will cease to 
prevent the lovers of poetry from appreciating at its full 
worth a poetry which, written in the mother-tongue of the 
poor and of his own heart, is as close to the lives and souls 
of simple folk as it is to the woods and streams, the skies 
and farms of rustic England. Among them also is 
Coventry Patmore, whose.' O lies have a groat distinction. 
What Barnes did for the peasant and the farmer, Patmore 
did for the. cultivated life which in quiet English counties 
gathers round the church, the parsonage, and the hall, 
the lives and piety of the English homes that are still the 
haunts of ancient peace. His work, with ^ts retired and 
careful if over-delicate note, is a true picture’of a small part 
of English life. But it has the faults of its excellences. 

The High Cliurch and Broad Clturch movements, as 
they were called, produced two sets of poetical writers who 
also .stand somewhat apart from the main line of English 
poetry. The first is best represented byojohn Keble, 
whose Ckristian Year., in 1827, with its poetry, so good 
within its own range, so weak beyond it, was llie .source of 
many books of poems of a similar, but inferior cljaracten 
On the other hand the impulse towards a wid^er theology 
was combined in some poets with a laxer morality thaa 
England is accustomed to maintain, and Bailey’s 
1839, was the first of amumljer of sensational prems wliich 
painted the struggles of tire spirit towards, irnmortaf life 
and of the senses towards mortal love with equal effer- 
vescence. A noble translation of Omar Khayyam by 
Edw;ird Fitzgerald, and the fine ballad-songs and Andro- 
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meda ofi Charles Kingsleyvmay also be said to flow apart 
from tht main siroam . in. which, poetry, flowed. 

Alfred Tenny.5on and Robert Rfowning Mvho.se ivife will 
justly share his fame; began to write between 1830 and 1S33, 
and continuecf their worll side by side for fifty years, when 
they died, aliTi8.st together. Both of them were wholly 
original, and both of them, differing at et^‘ry point 
. (if their art, kept with e.vtraordinaiy vitaiity Clte’ir main 
powers, and were capalile of fresh invention, even to 
the very last. They passed through a long period of 
change and development, during which all the e.vi.sting 
foundations of faith and knowledge and ait wen: dug out, 
investigated, tested, and an attempt m,ade to reconstruct 
them, an attempt which still pjursues its work. They lived 
and wrote in sympathy with the emotions which this long- 
struggle created in the minds of men and ex:prcs.sed as 
much of these emotions as naturally fell within their 
capability and within the sphere of poetry. And this 
they did with great eagerness and intensity. Their love 
of beauty and of their art was unbroken, and they had as 
much power, as they had desire, to shape the thought and 
the: loveliness they saw — great poets who have illuminated, 
impelled, adorned, and exalted the world in which we live. 

At first the great inquiry into the roots of things disturbed . 
the next generation of poets, those who stepped to the 
front between 1850 and 60 ; and as Arthur Hugh Clough 
expressed th? trouble of the want of clear light on the 
fates of men and. their only refuge in duty, so Matthew ' 
Arnold, more deeply troubled, eiuhodied ' in his poetry, 
even in his early hook of 1852, the r.estlesstress, the dim- , 
ness, the hopelessness of a world which hud lost the 
vision of tb* ancient stars and could cling to nothing but 1 
a stoic conduct. But he did, this .with keen sorrow, and; 
with a vivid interest in the world around him. .’I'hen ; 
about i8fio t'Ae poets grew weaiy of the, ivhole struggle. < 
Theology, the just aim and ends of life, -science, 

; political and social questions, ceased on the whole to . 
awaken the slightest , interest , in them. Exactly that 
which te#!k place in the case of Keats now took pliwe. 
Tfle poet.s sought only for what was beautiful, romantic, 
of ancient Kcroisin, far from a . tossed ;.ind wearied 
world, far from ail its tiresome questions. Dante ,G. 
Rossetti, whose sister, Christina, touched the romanefc and 
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religious lyric with . original beauty, was the leadcP of this 
school. He, iind others still alive, found their chief Subjects 
in ancient Rome and«itlreece, in stories and lyrics of 
passion, in mediteval romance, in Norsf, legends, in 
the old England of Chaucer, "and in Italy. But this 
literary poetry has now almost cea.sed to be produced, 
and has been succeeded as in .1S25 by a vast criticism 
of poetry, and by a multitudinous production, much in- 
spired from France, of poetry, chiefly lyrical, which has 
few elements of endurance and little relation to life. 
What will emerge from this we cannot tell, but we only 
need some new human inspiration, having a close rela- 
tion to the present, .and bearing' with it a universal 
emotion, to create in England another school of poetry 
as great ,as that which arose in the beginning of this 
century, and worthy of the traditions which have made 
England the creator and lover of poetry for more than 
1200 years. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABI.E 


A,D. ^ . 

449. English History begins in Briteiii. The Tines land 

in Thanet, . 

597. Ciivistinnity brought into England liy Augustine ; 

627. And into Northumbria by PauHnus. 

635, et se/j. The Celtic Missionaries, evangelise. Notthumbria. 
664. The Synod, of Whitby. 

670-S0, The poems of Csdmon. 

669-71. School of Canterbury ; iVrchbishop Theodore. ) g 

6So?- 5|09. . The literary work of Ealdhelm. . (Born 6s6.) (.6 
690 (cir.). The laws of Ine. ) S- 

674-82. Wearmoulh, Jnrrow, and their libraries, loundeu 
by Benedict .Biscop. 

673. Breda, Benedict’.s scliolar, born. 

731. Breda’s Ecclesiitstioal Hi.story. (Dcathraf Batda, 735.) 

735. Ecgberht, Archbp. of Voik, eslalilishe.s the School 

, of York and the Library. (Hied 766.) : 

766-82. yEthelbert and Alenin make York the centre of 
European learning. 

7S2-92. Alenin carries the learning of York to Europe. 

793. Tlje first Viking raid on Northumbria. 

Cynewulf (born about 720) wrote his poems 
probably in the latter half of this century. 

800. Charles the Great crowned emperor. 

830. ' About this date the “ Heliand,"- an Old S.axon 
poem, was written. 

867-76. 'Jhe final desttuetton of the seats of learniirg in 
Northumbria by “ the Anny." 

Syj. The accession of - ^ 

886 (cir.). AJlfred 'begins his literary. work. The English . 

Chronicle is first carefully edited in this reign. 
901.: s Dealb ofrlilfred. . . 

• 913. Itolf .settles in. Normandy. ._ 

937. Song of Battle of Brunanburh, in the Ghtontcle. 

96t-SS. * Diin.stan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

gdij, e/ King Eadg.ar, with '.lEtheiwold and Ctewald, 
Hishop.s of Winchester and Worce.ster, l evivts 
English monachism in Wessex and East . Anglia. 

971. Blickling Homilies. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 



Sontf of tfiorfBattle of Maklon. 

/Elfric’s Homilies ; after 1005, his Treatise 
Old and New Tcstmnent. (DitSl 1020-5. 
Swegen of Denmark becomes Kir^ of Eiigla 
Reign of Edward the Confessor, England 
contact with French Romance. 

I.atin translation of a late Greek Romance, 
loniiis of Tyre, and of two .small book.? belt 
to the Alexander Saga. 

The Lav of Roland i.s brought to England. 
IVllliam I. 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The " Charlemagne,” Norman poem, hefo: 

end of the I nil century. 

The Exeter Book given by Leofric, Bish 
Exeter, to his Cathedral. 

The Domesday Book. 

William II. crowned by Lanfranc. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The beginning of the Crusades. The stor 
the East soon come to the West. 

Hmry I. 

University of Paris rises into importance' 
William of Champeaiix and Peter Abelard. 
Miracle play of St. Catherine. 

End of Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle. 
End of William of Malmesbury’s 5 iistoria t 
Anglorum. 

William of Malmesbury’s Histori.t: novellce. 
End of Simeon of Durham’s Chronicle. 

Henry of Huntingdon’s Elistory of England. 
Slepken. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Erifonuni. 
form, 1147. 

English Chronicle ends. 

Ge.sta Stephani. Hexham Chroniefers. 

At the end of re^n of Henry L ^ind d 
Stephen’s reign the Cistercians brought about 
ligious revival. The Abbeys founded in the N 
IT. 

Ji’ace’s Geste des Bretons (Brut d’Engletevre) 
Benoit de Sainte More’s Roman de Troie. 
lohn of Saii.sbuty’S:PDlycraficus. 
iValter Map’s De Nugis cutialium ; Golias. 
rhe Lais of Marie de France : written in Enm 
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1170-90. Le«Civaml Saint Uraal; Queste de SaiiH Graal : 

Lancelot du Lac, by Walter Map? 

1180-90? Chrestien de Trove’s Coiite de GraaJ (Percevale), 
Chronicle of Benedict of Peterborough, contimied 
by Roger of Ifowden, 

Ranulf de Ulanvill’s work on English haw, 

Richard Pitz l!:figel’.s Dialogiis de Scactario. 
tlerald do Barri (Giraldus Cain\ncn»is)—Itiner- 

arium; Journey in Wales; Conquest of Ireland — 
written in this and the two following reigns, 
iiSq. Richard 1 . 

1198. William of Newboraugh’s Chronicle. 

In the middle of the 12th century the troubadour poetry of 
Southern .France rose into its fine flower in the work of Kernart 
de Ventadorn. He had been preceded by Guilhem de Poitiers, 
the fir.st' troubadour of whom we know. Bertrand de Bom, 
Geoffrey Rudel, Pierre Vidal are famous troulndours of this 
century. The lyrics of Northern France, those of the trouvhres, 
grew out of this Provensal poetry. No lyrical poetry in England 
in this century, The chanson?, de geste of the last century in 
France were largely added to in this. Great literary activity 
prevailed in Waie.s from the middle of this century down to the 
death of Llewellyn in 12S2. The; epic of the Gid was alaped 
about 1 1.60-70 emt of ballads tliat had sung the b-wder battles of 
Moors iind Spaniards. In Germany the MinneUeder arose in 
the middle of the century, and Wolfram von Eschenbach intro- 
ducod his new conception of Parzival into the Arthurian legend. 
Also in the middle of this century the Niebelungen Tied .was 
ca.5t into its form. Italian poetry began with GittUo d'Alc-amo 
in Sicily, and iFolcacinero of Siena, in the years 1172-78.., In. 
thi.s century also the mediteval tales from India x\y re. ^cast into 
the Plistory of the Seven Sages, and into the Disciplina Clericalls, 
These materials were moulded into various shapes by the French 
poets, and a^erwards in England. . 

JtJpp, . /ohn. : . 

Chroliide of Richard of Devizes. Annals ot JJiun- 
* well. Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelond, and 
i> . others. ; 

1150-1300. Sayings of Alfred. : 

120D-30. Roman de la Rose (Part I. ) by Guillaume de Lotns, 
1205. Loss of Normandy. . . 

1205 (err.). Layamon’s Brut, 

1315. The Ormulum. The Great Ghatter. 
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1210-1250* lieign of Frederick n. Italian pouUy in Sicily. 
izib. Ilmry r IT. 

Chronicle of Roger of Wcncloverfit St. Albans. 
1235-73. Matthew Paris’ Greater Chronicle; History of 
England; Live.s of earlier abbots. 

1220-76. Giiido (jmnicelli. Father of new n.-itional literature 
in It.nly. 

1220 (civ.). Owl and Nightingale (Dorsetshire). 

1220 (eir.). Ancren Riwle (Dor.sctshire). 

1221, Coming of Black Friars to England (Dominicans). 

1224. Coming of Grey Friars (Fmnciscans), 

1225. St. Francis of Assisi’s Song to the .Sun. 

’22.V35? The Bestiary. 
i23b-40(cir.).King Horn. 

^235-53. Robert Gro.ssetete(Bia.of Lincoln).Chastel rramour. 
1250 (cir.). Genesis and Exodus. 

1358. Provisions of Oxford, Proclamation of King’s 

adhesion to them — in English as well as French. 
1262. Miracle plays acted by the Town Guilds. 

1264. Battle of fjcwes — Ballad. 

1264. Corpus Christi Day appointed; fully observed, 1311. 

1368. Roger Bacon’s Opus Majtis. 

After Lewes and its war-ballad, the Love Lyric begins in such 
verse as the Thtostle and the Nightingale and the Cuckoo Song. 
Also the religious lyric in such verse as the %irrows of Christ 
. and the Lullaby, and the Love Song of Thomas de Hales, a 
Franciscan; Also the satirical lyric, such as the Laud of 
Cockayne. In this reign Adam Marsh (De Marisco) has a 
famous Franciscan school at Oxford. The Harrowing of Hell, 
first dramatic piece in English, belongs to this reign. Northum- 
bria begins again to write in second half of cenliify. 
isys. Edward /, , ' 

The Alexander Romance in Engli.sh in this reign. 

The Tri-stan .Story is .also widete spread. 
Romances ari.se in Northumbria. Many war-ballad.s. 
12S0-S7. Guido dclle Colonne’s (a poet of Sicily, born 1250) 
Hi.storia Dcstructionis 'I'lTjjre. Visited Knglaml 
and wrote Hi-storia de regibus ot rebus Anglire. 
1290-93, Dante’s Vita Nuova, 

I300 (cir.). Gesta Romanoruro. f 

I300 (cir.). Ilavelok the Dane. 

1303. Robert' Manning of .Brunne’s Handlyng Synne. 

His Chronicle finished 1338. 
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A.C. -- 

1303-21. Dnnte's Divine Comecly. 

1324. CiWrt of Love:#t Toulouse. ' 

1320-30. Cujpor Mundi (Nortlinmbrian). William Shore- 

ham’s I’oems (Kentish). A Cycle of Umuilie.s, 
Legend Cycle (both Northimibrian) arc now 
woriced at.. Sir Trlstrem ; Sire Otue! ; Guy of 
Warwick; BevisofHampton; allnowiti Englmh. 

1327. Edward JJl. 

1330- i'ilgriniage of Human Life, a French poem hy 

Guill.aume dc Delguilevillo. Legcnda Aiirta, 
by Jaeobiis a Voragine, Bishop of Genra. 

Guillaume de Mach,wlt,(B. i2S2(cir.): d. ijyoiar. ). ) 

JJ40 (cir.). Richard Rolle of Hairipole’.s I'richc of Conscicnci;. 

1340. Dan Midiel of Northgatc’s Aycnbitc of Inwyt. 

134.1. Hetrarca crowned laurente at iiome. . 

1345. Death of Richard Aungerville, Bishop of Durliam, 

writer of Rhilobiblion ; leaves library 10 Oxford. 

1333-32. Songs of Lauretice Minot on King Edward’s wars. 

1350, ef.w/. Collections of books, and University foimdations 
in England now begin to serve literature. ' 

1350-53. Decameron of Boccaccio. 1341, L'lTescide. 134S, 
• Filcjstrato. 

1330 (cir. ). Romances are now written on tlie Welsh matches 
in alliterative Old English verse .subject and 
mis2-e>i~sch>eVK!\ch,vetsa and diction narionah 
^mong first of these, Joseph of Arimadue and 
two fragmeixts of an Alexander Romance. 

*3.35- William of I’alerne. 1350'; Tale of Gainelyn. 

1353 (cir.). Anturs of Arthur at the Tavnawathelaiii ■ 

1360-70 (cir. ). Sir {iawayno and the Grene ) Ferhaps iiy the 
Kniglit, Pearl, Cleanness > “ philosophical 
■•.and Patience ) Strode."’ 

1 362-3. Langland’s Vision of Piers the Plowman. ( A. Text. ) 

1366-70. Chaucer’s first poems. Book of the. Duchess, 1369. 

1373- Pe%.arca’.s Griselda.' 

1375- Harbour’s Bruce. . . - . 

/Wy. Bkhard IT. 

^ 377- B-Text of Piers .the Plowman. 

1378? •WyclifsSummainTbeologia.- 

I379i * New College, O.vford ; Latin school at Winchester 

foimded'by William of Wykeharn. 

13H0. Wyclifs translation of the Ilible.. 

1380-83. Ciiaucor’s 'Troilits and Gressida. 

1382-3. Chaucer’s Parlement of Fouler, House of Fame, 
Legend of Good Women. 
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13S3 (cir.). : Wyclif’s Trialogus. (I)ieil 1384.) 

1385-9. Chaucer’s I'rologiie aard many of the Canleilnt 
Tales. r. 

1393 ? Gnvvcr’.s Confcssin Amantis. 

1395- Chi7SC)loras comes to Florence to teach CreeU. 

f'.tiatino Guavini teache.s Greek at Venice, FJoienc 
T'errara. (Born 1370 ; died 1460.) 

1398? C-Text of Tiers the Blowmail. 

T'vom Boccaccio to the middle of the i6th centmy a gre 
mass of Italian Novelle. were produced ; used in Engl.md fi 
plays, stories, &zc. 
ssgi). Hi my IV. 

t400. Death of Chaucer and Langland, 

I4lt-I2. Hocclevc’s Gouvernail of Princes. 

1413. Henry V. . i . 

1415. Eu-stache rjeschamps dies. Alain Cdiartiet at: 

Christine de Pisan, his contemporaries. 

1431. ■ Lydgate’s Troy Book. 1424-5, Story of Thebe 

14S3. Henry VI. 

1432. Tames I. of Scotland : The King’s Quair. 

1422. Tkiston Letters begin j end 1509. 

1423. John Aurispa brings from Greece to Italy moi 

than 200 MSS. 

1424-5. Lydgate’s Falles of Prinoe.s. 

1427. Fi'lelfo, laden with MSS., returns from Greece t 

Florence. ' 

I'lethOj Be.ssarion, Gaza have diffused the spirit of anciet 
learning in Italy by 1440. Universities at Pavia, Turin, Ferrari 
Florence, &c. Eight hundred MSS. left by Niccolo Niccoli t 
Florence, in 1436 ; cradle of the Liimenliaii Lilmiij'. 

1449. I’ecoclds Repressor of Overmuch blaming of th 

1453. Fall of Constantinople. 

1456 (cir.). .fm-ention of Printing. 

1460-80. Poems of Robert I-Ienryson. 

r4(}t. EHnatd IP'. ■ - , 

1470. Malory’s Morte Dartbur. 

1474-6. Caxlon sets ujr printing press at Westminster. 
1481. Luigi Pulci’s Morgiinte Maggiore. 3, 

Eiiivard V. Richard I it: ' 

14S3. , Henry PTI. .. 

1495? Bciiardo’s Orlando Inamorato begun. 

1501, GawiniDmiglas’ Palace of Honour. 

1503, Dunbar’s Thistle and Rose. 

1404. Sannasiaro’s Arcadia. : 
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Dunliar’s Dance of the Seven DeaJlv Sins. 

Hmry VLLl. ' 

Ei a-sraiis : Praise of Folly. 

(.lawiir Douglas : Translation of the iEneitl. 

Sir Tho.s. Mare’s Life of Edward V. and History 
of Richnrd III. written. 

Trksino’s Sofonisha ; first use of blank . verse in 
Italy. 

Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso begun ; the vest in 1532. 
Sir Tho.s. More’.s- Utopw, written in Latin. ' 
Skelton’.s Colin Cllout. 

Ainadis do Gaol translated into English. 

Ronsard born. (Died 1586). 

Tyndale’s translation of the .New Testament, 
Lynd.say’s Dreine. 

Heywood’.s Interlude.?. 

Rabelais’ Gargantua, &c. 

Lyndsay’s Saiire of the Three Estates. 

Craniner’s Bible. 

Ralph Roister Dokter, first Eiiglkh comedy, 
printed 1566. 

Ascliiim’.s Toxophilus. • 

E^mrd VI. : 

Latimer’s Sermon on the Ploughevs. 

English Prayer Book. 

Ralph Robinson’s translation of More'.s Utopia into 
English. 

Mary. 

L'^nd.say’.s Monarebie; 

Tottel’s Miscellany ; poems by Wyatt and Surrey. 

Elimbeth. 

Siiatville’s Mirror for Magistrates. . 

Gorbodne, the first English Tragedy. I’rinted ns 
’ Ferres and Porrex, 1571. _ 

Phaer’s Virgil. Many other translations of the 
^ classics before 1579. 

Foxe’s .Book of Martyrs. : 

Sackville’s Induction to Mirror for Magistrates 
Ascham’.s Schoolmaster. 

It, Edward’s Damon and Pitlmrs printed. 

Comedy of Gammer Gurton’s Needle printed. Play 

of Apius and Virginia printed. 
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576. Paradise or Dainty Devices; 157S, Gorgecmi 

Gallery of Gallant Inventions ^11584, Handful 
of Pleasant Delights — all Poetical Nfiscellanies, 

576, Three tlieatres built in London ; Ulackfriars, th( 

Cmtain, the Theatre. 

57(5. Ga-seoigne’s Steele Gltw. (First verse .s.itire. ) 

577, Holinshed’s Chronicle. 

579- 80. Lyly's Enphues. , 1580-1601 (cir.) his dramas. 

579, Siienser’s Shepheards Calendar. 

S79. North’s Plutarch’s Lives. 

5S0-1 --Sidney’s Arcadia and Apologie for Poetrie. 

580- 8. Montaigne’s E.ssaie.s. 

581. Tasso’s Gerusalemnie Liberata. 

582 ? Watson’.s Hecatompathia or Passionate Century. 

583- 1625? I’amphlcteers : Greene, Lodge, G, Harvey, Kasfl, 

Dekiter, Breton. 

5S4-93. Draina,s of Greene. 1583, e/ rty., Tales in prose. 

584- 98. Dramas of Peele. 

556. Warner’s Alliion’.s England. 

557. ■'"Marlowe’s Tamburlaine acted. (I’rintecl 1590.) 

588-90. Marlowe’s Fau.stus, Jew of Malta, Edward II. 
588-90. Series of Martin Maqirelate Tract.?, r 

588-90? Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

589. Hakluyt’s Voyages. 

590. Spenser’s P'aerie Queene (Books i.-iii. 1596, 

591. Harrington’s translation of Ariosto’s Orlando. 

593, Donne’s Satire.s (died 1626). 

593, Slmltespeare’.s Venus and Adoni-s. 

504. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, (Bks. i.-iv. 1597, v.), 

;93-6. Many collections of Sonnets. 

595. Daniel’s Hist, of Civil Wavs of YorWnd Lanca-ster. 

,96, eif rey.-Ben Jonson’s Dramas. (Died 1637.) 

J94-6. Merchant of Venice. 

;g7. Bacon’s Essays. (First set.) 

;97-S. Hall’s Satire.?. ■ 

igS. Chapman’s Homer (First pjirt). SylWesler’.? tr.aii.s- 

latirun of Du Bartas, ' 

;98-9, Mar.ston’s Satires. - 

;96.8. Drayton’s Baron’s Wars and England’s IIer,pical 
Epistles;.- 

99. The Globe Theatre built. 

100. England’s Helicon ; England’s Parnassus; Belve- 

dere ! all poetical Miscellanies, i 
•00. Fairfax's translation of Tasso. 
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1600, Lope tic Vega began Ms dramas aliout 1590, and 
r^intinued writing till his death in 1635. 
tfjoo-Si. Calderon, whoirad a large influence on the French 
Lnaina of the lyth and iSlh centuries, cm the 
English Restoration Urama, o:nd on the Italian. 
German and Eitglish jroetry of i8th and tc/th 
centuries. 

1603 (cir.)? The Return from Parnassus. 

1603. Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays. 

rbos- Janus L 

1603. Knolles’ History of the Turks, 

1604. Authorised Version of the Bible. 

ifloS. Bacon’s Advancement of Learning (Books Landii.). 

1606-16. Cervantes’ Don Quixote. - 

1609. Shakespeare’s Sonnets published. 
l6to-25{cir.).Dranius of Beaumont and Fletcher, 

1610. Giles Fletcher’.? Christ’s Victory. 

1611. Speed’s History of Great Britain. 

1612. Webster’s first drama, the White Devil (printed) 

1612- 20. T, Shelton’s Translation of Don Quixote. 

1613- 14. Driiyton’s Polyolbion. 

1613-16. Browne’s Britannia’s. Pastorals ; 1614, The Shep- 
herd’s .Pipe. 

1613. . Ptirchns his Pilgrimage. 

1653. ' , Wither’s Abuses Stript and Whipt. 

1613. Drsmmond of Hawthornden's ilcst porni. (D. 1649. ) 

1614. Raleigh’s History of the World. ■ 

1615. Saitdys’ Travels- ; ■ 

161S- Wither’s Shepherd’s Hunting. 

1616. Chapman’.s Homer finished. Shakespeare dies. 

1621. ■ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 

1622. hVissinger’s Virgin Martyr. (Died 1639.) 

1623. Webster’s Dnche.ss of Malfi (printed). 

1623. Waller’s first poems. . . 

1623. Th<J “ First Folio.” of Sbake-speare. 

Chapman, Tourneur, Middleton, and other drama- 
» lists wrote during this reign, 
rfejr. Charles L. . : 

1628. . Harvey’s De Motu Sanguinis. ; 

1629. • Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity, 

1631? George Herbert’s Temple, 

1635 ? Sir I’hos. Browne’s Rcligio Medici (pub. 1642). 
1632-7. Milton’s Allegro, Pensetoso, ComuS, Lycida.s. 

1633. Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island, 

1634. Ford’s historical play of Perkin Warljeck. 
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1636. Carneille’-Tfirst tragedy, the Citl. His last play, 1675. 

1636, Kiench Academy founded. ^ 

1640. Thomas Carew’s po®ns. 

1641. Milton’s first pamphlet. 

1641. Evelyn’.s Diary begins (ends 1697 ; published iSiS). 

1642. Theatres closed. 

164a. Fuller’s Holy and Profane state. 

1642. Denham’s Cooper’s Hill. 

1642, Hobl>es’ Dc Give. 

1644. Milton's Areopagilica. 

1645. Waller’s poems. 

1645. Meetings held which lead to formation of the 

Royal Society. 

1646. Craslmw’s Steps to the Temple. 

1647. Jeremy Taylor’s Liliierty of Prophesying. 

1647. Cowley’s Mi.stress. Davideis, 164 1:(?) 

1647-48. Herrick’s Noble Numbers ; Hespei ides. 

16.48. J. Ileaumont’s P.sycUe or Love’s Mystery. 

1648. Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea. 

1649. Lovelace’s Lueasta. 

Commomaeakh. 

1650. Baxter’s Saints’ Re.st. , 

1650. Milton ’.s Defensio pro I’opulo Anglicano. 

1650-2. Marvell’s Garden poems written. 

1650-6. Vaughan’s Sile.x Scintillans. 

1650-7. Pa.scal’s Provincial Letters. /• 

1651. Hobbe.s’ Leviathan. 

1653. Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler. 

1653. Moliere’s fir.st play. 

1656. Harrington’s Oceana. 

1659. Drydeirs Stanzas on the Death of Cromwell. 

1659. Corneille’s Essay on the Three Unities. 

1659-60. . Pepys’ Diary begins (finished 1669! published 1825). 

1660. Boileau’s first satire. 

j6bo. Charles II. 

1660. Rc-optming, of; the . thetitrcs by Davenunt and 

1662. Royal Society incorporated. ' 

1663. Dryden’s first play, the Wild Gallant* 

1663. Butler’s Fludibr, as (Part I.). *' ^ 

1663. Algernon Sidney’s Uiscourses concerning Govern- 

ment, published 1698. 

1663. The London Public Intelligencer. (Becomes the 

Londoh Gazette, 1666.) 

,1663-7. Plays ofRacine.,. Esther, 1689 {?), ,.A.tbnlie, 1690 (?). 
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i 66 S. 

1670, 

1670. 

1671. 
1671-7. 

1672. 

1674. 

1675. 
1O7S. 
167S. 
16S0. 
1681. 


i6SS-9. 

1690.. 
1692. 

1693-1700. 

1694. 

1697-1705. 

i6gS. 

J69S-1707. 

1700. 

1700. 

1702-s. 

1704., 


I-a Fcintaine’s first fionk of Contes. 

iJrjuKn’s Annus itirabilis; Essaj’on Dr.imatic Poesy. 

Co« 4 cy’s Essay* . 

Milan’s Paradise Lost. 

Petty’s Treatise on Taxes. 

La P’ontaine’s first book of Fables. (Died 1695 . ) 
Izaak \Valton’.s laves. 

Pascal’s Les Pen sees. 

P.aradise Regained. Samson Agonisttys. 

Drama.? of Wycherley. 

Dryden’.s Essay on Heroic Pliiys. 

Eoileau’s Art of Poetry. 

Drydei 

. Cudworth’s Intellectual Syestem of the Universe. 
Filmer’s Patriarcha. 

.Urydcn’s Almloni and Achiloplu-l. (Fii.st imii.) 
Dryden’s Medal, Macflecknoe, Kcligio Laici. 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Part II.) 

Clarendon’s History of tlie (Ireal Rebellion written 
during this reign. (Published 1707.) 

Newton’s Principin. 

Defoe’s first tract. 

La Bniycre’.s Le.s Cavactires. 

7 ’//.s R^-volnthn. WUUmu III. 

Locke’s Essay on the Human Undei-.-ianding. 

. Sir Wm. Temple’s Miscellanea, Vol. ii. 

; Congreve’s dramas. 

Dryden’s. Last Play. 

Dramas of Vanbrugh. 

C'sIHer’s Short View of the Immorality of the .Stage. 
Dram.-is 0/ P’arquhar. , ■ 

Dryalen’-s Fables. (Nov. 1699.) 

Prhr’s Carmen Seculare.. 

Hteele’s Plays. (1722. Comedy of the Conscious 
Lovers, his last piny.). 

Swift’s Tale of a Tith, Battle of the Itooks. 
» (Written by 1596-7.) 

Addison’s Campaign. Ro.samond (opera), I7<36. 
Defoe’s Review. 

Mat Prior’s Poems. 

TheTatler. .. 

Wi iting.s of Bishop Berkeley- 
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1714.), 


tTI4. 

1715-20. 

1715, 

1719. 

1724-34. 

1725. 

1726-30. 

1726-7. 

77^7. 

1727. 

1728. 
1728. 
1730. 
1732-4. 
1735. 


1739 - ■ 

1740. 

1741. 

1740- 1. 

. 1742. 
1744. 

1744. 
1746. 

1742-69. : 
1748. 

1745. 

1748. 

1749- 

1749. 

1750- 2. 

1751- 2. 
1754., 

1754-61. 

1755. 

1756- 


Pope’.s Pastorals. (Written 1704-5.) 

. The Spectator^ p r 

Pope’s Rape of the Lock. (P’ivt il foi in 
Addison’s Cato. 

Gay’.s .Shepherd’s Week. 

George I. 

3 ’ope’s Homer’s Iliad. 

}. Le Sage’s Gil Bias. 

IJefoe’s liohirisoii Cntsoe. 1720-5. Other novels. 
Bp. Burnet’s History of my own Times published. 
Allan Ramsay’s .Gentle Shepherd. ( First form 1 733. ) 
Thontson’s Season-s. 

Swift’.s (iiiJliver’.s Travels. 

George 11. 

Gay’s Fables. 172S, Beggar’s Opera. 

Pojje’s Dimciad (First form. Others in 1 729-42-43. ) 
Voltaire’s Henrinde. 

Marivaux: Le jeudel’anioiir et du hasard. (D. 1763.) 
Pope’s Essay on Man. Moral Essays, 1732-5. 
Johnson’s Tran.slation of Lobo’s Voyage to Abys- 
sinia. (His first work.) 

Butler’.s Analogy of Religion. ' 

Shenstone’s Schoolmistress. (E’inal form, ,174a,) ; 
Johnson’s London. 
l-Imne’s Treatise of Human Nature. 

Richardson’s Pamela. l748(,ClSrissa Harlowe. . 
Warbiirton’s Divine Legation. 

Hume’s Essays. 

Fielding’s Joseph Andrews!. 1749, Tom Jones. 
Johnson’s Life of Savage. 

Akenside’s Pleasures of the Im-igination. 

Collins’ Odes. ^ 

Gray’s Poems. (Collected edition 1768,) 
Smollett’s. Roderick Random. 

Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. 

Montesquieu’s Hsprit des Lois. 

Diderot’s Encyclopedie begun. *■ , 

Johnson’s Vanity of I-Iiiman Wishes ; Irene. 
Johnson’s Rambler. v 

Hmne’sPrinciple.sofMoralsand Political Discai.irses, 
.Richardson’s Sir Chas. Grandison. 

Hume’s History of England. 

Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Burke’s .Essay: on the:: Sublime .and Beautiful 5 
Vindication of Natural Society 
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1757. 

1758. 

1758- 

1759- 
I7S9- 

1 759. 

1759- 90. 
lybo. 

1760. 
1760. 
1701-4. 
1762. 

1760- 5. 
1765. 

1764- 70- 
1763- 

1765- 

1766.. 

. 1766. 

1768- .78. 

.1769- 

1769- 72. •> 
, I770i 

1770. 

1771-4- 

1773- 

1774- 

1774. 

1775- 

1777-S1. 

1776- SS.. 

1777- 


178’3- 

, 1783- 


Hume's Natural Histoiy ot Religion. 

Ro6«(rtson’.s Histgiy of Scotland. 1769, Charles "V. 
IjEssiijg's Litleraturbriefe. 

Johnson’s Ra.sselas. 

Adam .Smith'.? Moral Sentiments. 

Sterne’s Tri.strain Shandy. (Vols. i and 2. ) 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses on Art. 




///. 


s Nouvelle Helotse. 

Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. (2 vols.; finished 1%%.) 
Poems of CImrchill. 

Falconer’s Shipwreck. 

Aiacjiherson’s 0.s.si!iii. 

Goldsmith’s Traveller. , 

Chattel-ton’s Poems. 

Bishop Percy’s .Reliou«,s of English Poetry. 

PI. Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. , 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of W-akefield. (Written 1762?) 
Lessing’s I.aokoon. 

.Plays of Goldsmith and .Sheridan. 

Burke’.s Preiient State of the Nation. 

Letter.? of Junius. 

Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

Beattie’s Minstrel. - 

FergOison’s Poems, _ 

Burke’s Speech on Anieric.an Ta.vation. 

Goethe’s Werther, 

BeauinaTchais : Le manage de Figaro. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. 
Adam Smith’.s ’Wealth, of Nations. 

T. Warton’s History of English Poetry. 

Gibhoii’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Robertson’.? History of America, 

Frarwes Burney’s livelina. • 

Johnson’s English Poets,. : 

'S’chiller’s Die K'aviber. ‘ 

Crabbe’.s Village. . . r . .'. .. 

.Blake’s Poetical Sketches.: 

Cowper’a Task. 

.Samuel Rogers’ Poems. ...... 

Burns’ first Poems. 

Blake’s Songs of. Innocence. 1.794, Songs of 
Exjierien 
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1790. Burke’s Reflections on. the Revolution in Franca. 

1791- 2. Paine’s Rights of M|tn. i794-5.«-.Age of Reason. 

1791. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, . 

1792- 4, Arthur Young’s Travels in France. 

1793- Godwin’s Enquirj' concerning Political Justice. 

^ 793- Word.sworth’sEvening Walk ; IJe.scriptive .Slcetches. 

1794. Coleridge and Southey’s Fall of Robespierre. 

I7gfl. Poems; by Coleridge and Lamb. 

1796. Scott’s translation of Burger’s Lenore. 

1796-7. P.uvke’s Betters on a Regicide Peace. 

1797. Poems by Coleridge, Lamb, and Lloyd. 

1797, Poetry of the Anti'-Jacobin. 

1795. Lyrical Ballads ; by Coleridg-e and Wordsworth. 

179S. Malthus’ Essay on the Principles of I’opulation. 

1798. Landor’s Gcbir and other Poems. 

1798. Ebtmezcr Elliott’s Vernal Walk. 

1799. Scott’s translation of Gotz von Berlichingen. 

1799. Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 

1800. Coleridge’s translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein. 

l8ot. Southey’s Thaliiha. (Hccontitmed writingtill 1843.) 

1802. Scott’s Border Minstrelsy. 

lS03. The Edinburgh Review. 

1805. Scott’s I.-ay of the La.st Minstrel. 

1807. Byron’s Hours of Idleness. 

1807, -■ Wordsworth’s Poems in 2 vols. 

1507. T, Moore’s Irish Melodies begunf 
1807-S. Lamb’s Specimens of Dramatic Poetry. 

1508. Scott’s Mannion. 1810, Lady of the Lake. 

1509. The Quarterly Review. 

1509. Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

1510. Allan Cunningham’sficstpuhlished poem.s. (D. 1842. ) 

:i8n-lS. Novels of Jane Austen. f' 

1822-33. Prof. Wilson’sNoctes Arahrosianie. (In Blackwood, ) 

1812-18. Byron’s Childe Harold. 

1813. Shelley’s Queen Mab. 1816, Ahfetor. 

1814. .Scott’.s-Wavct)ey. (His novels continue till 1831.) 

1814. v' Word.swortb’s Excursion. 

1814. H. Cary’s Tran-slation of Dante. ' 

1516. Coleridge’s Christabel ; Kubla IChan.*^ 

1S16 ? Leigh Ilunt’s .Story of Rimini. « 

1817. Byron’sManfred. iSi8,Beppo; 1S19-23, Don Juan. 

1817. Coleridge’s Biographia Lileraria. 

1517. i Keat-s’ first poeins. '.. . 

1817, ej! rfiy. HazIitt’s Dramatic and Poetical Criticisms. (Died 
1S30.) 
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l8i 8, Hallam’sView of the State of Eiiropechiringthe Mid- 

d)i»Age.s. lS27«Constitutional Hist, of EngUnd. 

tSao. Gcor^^IV. 

1820. ' Keats’ Hj’perion and other Poems. 

1520. -■ .She!Ie5'’s Prometheus Unbound. 

1821. Byron’s Cain and otlier dramas. 

1521. IteQuincey’sConfessionsofanEnglishOpiumEater. 

1821. Sheilcv’s Adonais and Epipsychidion. 

1S21-3. Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

1522. T. L. Beddoes’ Bride’s. Tragedy. . 

1S22. Rogers’ Italy. 

1824. Carlyle’s translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Mtfister. 

1826. Poems by Two Brothers. lChas.andAlfd. Tennyson,} 

1827. Keble’.s Christian Year. 

tSso. WilUcim IV.. . 

1830. 1 Alfred Tennyson : Poems. 

1830. Moore’s Life of Byron. 

1830. Mr.s. Heinans’ Songs of the Affections. 

1831. lisiij, Kbene^er Ellion’.s Corn Law Rhymes. 

1S31. * Robert B)ovvning’.s Pauline ; published 1S33,) 

1832. Death of Sir W.alter .Scolt. Death of Goethe, 
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